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Problems of 
Australian F oreign Policy 
July-December 1960 By D. C. CORBETT 


Australia’s only major venture into the international arena in the latter 
half of 1960 was Mr. Menzies’ successful attempt to head off a United Nations 
resolution calling on President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev to meet and 
discuss their differences. This episode is the subject of the first half of this article. 
In the second half notice will be taken of developments on four other important 
fronts, West New Guinea, Papua-New Guinea, Laos and SEATO, and the 
Commonwealth. The reason for focusing attention on Mr. Menzies’ perform- 
ance at the General Assembly in September-October is that it epitomizes the 
present government’s view of Australia’s relationship with America, Britain and 
the western alliance on the one hand and with the African and Asian nations on 
the other. The leaders of the government revealed the realist premises of their 
policies in elementary clarity, while the leaders of the opposition revealed the 
moderately idealist basis of their thinking. 


I 


The fifteenth session of the United Nations General. Assembly was an 
unprecedented gathering. Not even at the San Francisco conference, not even 
at Paris in 1919, had so many heads of. governments met together in one place, 
to orate in competition for each other’s and the world’s attention. This was 
more than a summit, it was the whole mountain. Mr. Menzies-had not planned 
to go, but when it became apparent that everyone else would be there he 
changed his mind. As he explained ,to the House of Representatives on 
28 September, 

... 1 should think that honourable members would not wish 
Australia, speaking in terms of heads of government, to be 
conspicuous by its absence. Matters of great importance are 
under discussion and if one may make even a small contribution 
to the solution of the world’s problems, the trip will be worth 
while-? ; 

Mr. Khrushchev had arrived in New York on 19 September, and said in 
a jocular way that he might stay until January. As hero or villain, Khrushchev 
in New York dominated the world stage—that stage, at least, which readers of 
the press see. He had seized the press’s attention by breaking off the Paris 
summit conference before it began in May, and ever since then had kept 


Womnontraith Parliamentary Debates (hereafter referred to as CPD), 28 Sept. 1960, 
Pp. 1397. : fig 
1 
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himself in headlines, in spite of the Congo or the American election, as he 
stamped and roared his outrage at the Americans over the U2 and the RB47 
plane incidents. He said his purpose in New York was to revive disarmament 
discussions. No one could have guessed this from his manner. 

On Friday, 30 September, the same day that Mr. Menzies arrived in New 
York, Egypt, India, Yugoslavia, Ghana and Indonesia presented a joint 
resolution to the General Assembly calling on 


the President of the United States and the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to renew their contacts interrupted recently so that their 
declared willingness to find solutions of the outstanding 
problems by negotiation may be progressively implemented.” 

This was the operative clause; it was preceded by three short paragraphs 


expressing the five sponsors’ desire for peace. 

Mr. Menzies’ reaction to the resolution was a mixed one. He objected to 
the proposal that only two of the four powers convened at the summit conference 
at Paris in May should be called upon to resume contact and solve outstanding 
problems. To dismiss Britain and France in this way struck him as objection- 
able: “Something could come, from my point of view, of a meeting between the 
four; nothing could come of a resolution which said that two out of the four 
ought to meet together.” On the other hand, Mr. Menzies thought that it 
would be impossible to defeat the five-power resolution simply by asking the 
Assembly to vote against it; the first three paragraphs of the resolution, praying 
for peace, made it embarrassing to oppose. He therefore thought it would be 
sound parliamentary tactics to accept the first three paragraphs and offer an 
amendment to the operative paragraph alone, proposing that the four-power 
summit conference be resumed instead of a two-power meeting. 


At this point, still on the day of his arrival in New York, Mr. Menzies was 
invited to Washington along with prime minister Macmillan and the British 
foreign secretary, Lord Home, to confer with president Eisenhower and secretary 
of state Christian Herter. It was perhaps unfortunate from his point of view 
that he went. The five men met at the White House on Sunday, Mr. Menzies 
suggested his parliamentary stratagem to the others, and, as he recalls it, they 
approved.* 

Mr. Menzies’ invitation to Washington, personally gratifying though it 
obviously was,’ nevertheless turned out to be a political trap. It exposed him 
to the charge of being a mere cat’s-paw for the American president. It was 
well known that Mr. Eisenhower, now reaching the end of his term, resentful 
of Mr. Khruschev’s behaviour at Paris and since, had refused to meet the 


2As quoted by Mr. Menzies in CPD, 20 Oct. 19 

ibid. p. 2265. Te? fies 

4ibid. p. 2266. — 

5See Mr. Menzies’ bashful mention of his presence among the great men. 


term “distinguished” (“my distinguished friends, Mr. i 
Gitihgtiphed! tidids\thetPrinte ‘Mintver ot Indust)” waaiiie Gane Be 
Australian parliament. 


He applies the 
Home”, “my 


”) ten times in the course of his report to the 
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Russian leader again unless there were assurances through prior negotiations 
that something definite would be achieved. Mr. Khrushchev had, for his part, 
made such a meeting almost impossible by insisting that president Eisenhower 
apologise for both the U2 and the RB47 incidents before he would talk to him 
again. Mr. Eisenhower’s objections to a meeting being well known, it was 
easy for Mr. Menzies’ critics, both at the U.N. and at home, to take for granted 
that his amendment was really dictated by the United States as a stratagem to 
save president Eisenhower from embarrassment. Mr. Menzies got no credit for 
his own initiative in the matter, until, on returning to Australia, he began insisting 
that his action had been completely independent. His account of the affair is 
accepted here; it has the ring of consistency with his known character and 
beliefs. 

The Menzies amendment came to a vote on the following Wednesday, 
5 October. Only five nations voted for it. Australia’s only support came from 
Britain, France, the United States and Canada. Of the other Commonwealth 
countries, India, Ghana, Pakistan, Malaya and Ceylon opposed the Australian 
amendment. Even South Africa and New Zealand abstained. The total vote 
was 5 in favour, 45 opposed, 43 abstaining. 

Mr. Nehru’s reaction to Mr. Menzies’ amendment was bitter, and he 
expressed it in terms which fell short of the civility one expects in public 
exchanges between prime ministers of Commonwealth countries. “I submit 
that this position is not only highly untenable, but verges on absurdity”, Mr. 
Nehru said, “and I am surprised that a man of the high ability of the Prime 
Minister of Australia should put it forward”.6 He went on to say that he 
wondered if the Australian prime minister was trying to cover up with a jumble 
of words something which had no meaning. He regretted that the Australian 
prime minister had done injustice to himself in proposing the amendment and 
in making the speech he gave." Mr. Menzies, leaving the Assembly after Mr. 
Nehru’s speech, said, referring to Mr. Nehrw’s strictures, “I cannot take this”, 
and appeared angry.® 

Finally, late at night on 5 October, after several hours of procedural 
wrangling and two votes on verbal amendments which seemed to show at best 
a bare majority in support of the five-power resolution, Mr. Nehru withdrew 
the resolution, saying as he did so: “That resolution was drafted under great 
stress from a feeling of oppression among us over the recent deterioration in 
international relations. . . . As it stands now, it seems to us that sense of 
urgency has gone, the passionate feeling has faded away.”® 

Silently and solemnly the Assembly then adjourned. Mr. Menzies, speaking 
about the occasion later in the Australian house, took credit for the withdrawal 
of this resolution which he had opposed.19 But it was Mr. Nehru who won 
the sympathy of the delegates and the press. 


6Sydney Morning Herald (hereafter referred to as SMH), 7 Oct. 1960. 
Tloc. ct 8Melbourne Age, 6 Oct. 1960. 


t. 
9SMH, 7 Oct. 1960. 10CPD, 20 Oct. 1960, p. 2270. 
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These scenes led press commentators" in Britain and Australia, and Labor 
Party speakers in the Australian House of Representatives, to deplore Mr. 
Menzies’ action as a provocation to open discord among Commonwealth nations. 
On his return to Australia Mr. Menzies reported to the house on 20 October, 
tabled his address to the General Assembly, and moved “that the paper be 
printed”.12_ The opposition’s amendment, moved by Mr. Calwell, succinctly 
states the Labor Party’s view: 

That all words after ‘that’ be omitted with a view to 
inserting the following words in place thereof:—‘the Prime 
Minister erred in not conferring with all Commonwealth 
countries before moving his amendment to Mr. Nehru’s motion, 
failed to serve the interests of Australia and the cause of world 
peace, provoked a public disagreement among Commonwealth 
countries and compromised Australia with the new members of 
the United Nations.’}% 

The Sydney Morning Herald meanwhile, relishing its chance to score off Mr. 
Menzies once again in its editorial columns, spoke of the Menzies amendment 
as “a clumsy and transparent manoeuvre” and concluded that: “The whole 
humiliating episode provides the final argument for the appointment of a full- 
time Minister for External Affairs.’’14 


In three ways Mr. Menzies’ performance at the General Assembly may have 
added to Australia’s difficulties in looking after her welfare and security among 
her neighbours. In the first place, his action and Mr. Nehru’s angry response 
showed the world once again that, as at Suez!® and at the time of the Sharpeville 
shootings,*° the Commonwealth was split into two opposed factions, the Afro- 
Asian members versus the white-dominated remainder.17 Does dissension in 
the Commonwealth matter to Australia? Does it in any way reduce her power? 
There are those who say no, that the autonomy of Commonwealth members in 
international affairs has been well known to the world for thirty years; Common- 
wealth cohesion is therefore not expected, and no one any longer attributes 
added authority to a Commonwealth country merely because it is a member. 
Yet, logical though this sounds, it is probably not true. One of the imponder- 
able but nevertheless important factors in Australia’s bargaining power is the 


11For a discussion of the Australian press’s reaction see K. S. Inglis, 


in Nation, Sydney, No. 55, 22 Oct. 1960, pp. 12-13. roses CACTI aa 
12CPD, 20 Oct. 1960, p. 2274 
oc. cit. 


14SMH, 7 Oct. 1960. 


15W. Macmahon Ball, “Problems of A li i i 

Sue aie, AUR = oe 2, May 1957, pp. aaa Policy, July-December, 1956: The 

ae Nov. 1960" bp. 13952 of Australian Foreign Policy, January-June 1960”, AJPH, vol. VI, 
17This generalization is subject to many exceptions but is still, 


med i Kapped _ having backed the Afro-Asian 
and then supported Mr. Menzies’ amendment. Britain herself j i 
; , is far les 
ment to the “white Commonwealth” than Australia has been in the ts As hake 
3 ’ 


on the other hand, tends often to vote with American- iti i : : 
weultOh cues ? erican-led coalitions including the “white Common- 


) till, I think, generally true. Canada 
s against Britain at Suez, deplored Shasta let 
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vague feeling her neighbours, her rivals and her friends have that she can count 
on political and if necessary even military support from most if not all of her 
fellow Commonwealth members. Those who sit across from Australia’s repre- 
sentatives at international negotiations think of the Australians as more than 
just the spokesmen of 10 million people in the Pacific, but as representatives of 
a government enjoying reliable support from Britain and other Commonwealth 
members. This is probably an anachronism, yet what matters is not whether 
it is still true, but rather that some of the people with whom Australia has to 
deal think it is true, or if they are too sophisticated to think it, nevertheless still 
feel it subconsciously and react accordingly. For that reason every open 
demonstration of Commonwealth disunity diminishes one element in Australia’s 
power. This matters more than any supposed personal feud between Mr. 
Menzies and Mr. Nehru. Both are old parliamentarians, accustomed to 
exchanging hot words with their opponents in debate and yet remaining friends 
afterwards. 


Secondly, the very poor support for Mr. Menzies’ amendment in the 
General Assembly gives a hint of trouble in Australia’s relations with the United 
States. What does it mean when not even Guatemala votes in favour of a 
resolution ostensibly supported by the United States? It means surely that the 
American delegation has not lifted a finger to muster votes. It means that 
the US delegation and the State Department are at best half-hearted, at worst 
downright hostile to a resolution, though compelled for form’s sake to vote for 
it. That Mr. Menzies won only four votes for his amendment makes it obvious 
that he lacked effective support from the Americans. This foreshadows a future 
problem for Australia’s foreign policy. With the Kennedy administration in 
power, and a new liberal leadership in the State Department, there will be 
renewed efforts by America to cultivate the good will of neutral nations. If 
Australian leaders persist in galling the neutrals, America’s new leaders are 
going to be even more embarrassed than the Eisenhower team was in October 
by Australia’s support. Again, as with the Commonwealth mystique, any sign 
that America is withdrawing her political patronage increases Australia’s diffi- 
culties at the international bargaining tables, because the most important part of 
Australia’s aura has been, since 1942, her neighbours’ and rivals’ expectation 
that America is always on Australia’s side. ‘This point was not raised by the 
opposition in parliament, though Mr. Calwell did look forward, in the debate, 
to a Democratic administration in the United States and to its sympathy with 
the uncommitted countries. 


Mr. Calwell and his supporters maintained that Mr. Menzies harmed 
Australia’s international position in a third way as well. The opposition amend- 
ment, quoted above, accused him of compromising Australia with the new 
members of the United Nations. Mr.Calwell warned that 

If... this self-righteous pose, which is so typical of the present 


government in international affairs, is continued, it will create 
difficulties for us where none need exist. In offending and 
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turning away nations with which we have to live in close 
proximity . . . we will be doing a disservice to ourselves."8 
Mr. Whitlam, deputy leader of the opposition, went much further in the 
same vein. He put forward the favourite theme of many Australian intellectuals 
of the left, that Australia should become a friend and leader of South-East Asia: 
This is the pathetic position in which the Prime Minister 
had placed us in the 1950's [he said]. Throughout that decade 
he was the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. Nehru was the 
Prime Minister of India and Dr. Soekarno was the President of 
Indonesia. There was an unexampled opportunity for the 
leader of Australia to establish cordial and understanding 
relations with the leaders of the other two great powers in the 
Indian Ocean. The opportunity was lost. It was gravely 
imperilled in the Suez business of four years ago; it has been 
further imperilled in the fiasco this month in New York... 
Australia has a greater opportunity and obligation than any 
Western country to make the aspirations and heritage of the 
West understood in Asia and particularly in countries around 
the Indian Ocean.... We have yet time, but less time than 
the Prime Minister and his entourage realize, to mend our 
ways and to restore the links with Asia which he has now on 
two occasions so abruptly and blatantly broken.’® 


This argument might be called the idealistic view of Australia’s relations 
with her neighbours. It concentrates on possible psychological appeals by 
Australia, and expects these to influence her neighbours’ sympathies and thus 
reduce the dangers to Australia’s security and welfare. It takes into considera- 
tion the moral force of weak nations and it expects long-term benefits to follow 
if a nation acts morally. It counts on the efficacy of cultural and intellectual 
influences, and rates ideas as weapons more effective than bombs. The Australian 
Labor Party leadership is far from wholly committed to these views, and is well 
aware of the importance of so-called real elements in national power, but its 
views are distinctly tinged with the idealist’s fervour. 


The idealist approach is frequently attacked from the realist point of view, 
the point of view which concentrates on tangible factors affecting the nation’s 
power. The realist asks such questions as, Is there any real likelihood of active 
sympathy for Australia on the part of her South-East Asian neighbours? Will 
an Australian policy of anti-colonialism, friendship or aid bridge the gulf between 
Australia, a rich, white, sparsely-populated, western-oriented nation, and her 
northern neighbours with their poverty, population pressure and post-imperial 
bitterness? Conversely could Australian opposition to Afro-Asian neutralist 
policies at the U.N. deepen this gulf appreciably, or is it so deep that mere 
clashes between Mr. Menzies and Mr. Nehru make no difference? Implied in 
these questions is the realist’s view that Australia cannot avoid her fate as a 
western outpost on the far edge of South-East Asia, and that talk of turning 
her into a leader of her region, a soul-mate of the poor and uncommitted, is 


18CPD, 20 Oct. 1960, p. 2282. 19CPD, 25 Oct. 1960, pp. 2341-2. 
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largely sentimental. Her relations with her neighbours are, in this view, largely 
determined, for better or worse, by power in its simplest and crudest sense— 
diplomatic, economic and military rather than psychological. 


Mr. Menzies’ actions at the U.N., and the terms in which he and his 
supporters defended them, strongly suggest that their approach to Australia’s 
foreign policy problems is a realist one, though occasionally they resort to the 
rhetoric of idealism as well. Mr. Menzies’ speech to the House of Repre- 
sentatives is mainly made up of arguments of the realist school. He congratulates 
himself on having, among the four supporters of his amendment at the General 
Assembly, three atomic powers. He contends that a big four summit meeting 
is vital because the possessors of atomic weapons have “beyond all understanding, 
the great powers of peace and war in their hands”.2° As for cultivating the 
neutralists, or yielding on a matter of policy in order to be in harmony with 
India and Indonesia, Mr. Menzies had this to say: 

I gather from the critics that, in the interests of Australia, 
I should have preferred pleasing the five nations which I 
have named by supporting something with which I strongly 
disagreed—and with which I utterly disagree at this moment 
—to acting in concert with our most powerful and most 
unambiguous friends. If that is the price of admiralty, then 


I resign from admiralty. I have learnt, perhaps, very little 
in my life, but I have learnt to know who are our friends.?? 


Mr. Menzies’ colleagues are more explicit in their contempt for the idealist 
view. Sir Garfield Barwick, speaking against Mr. Calwell’s amendments, said: 
“In truth the amendment now before the House shows how immature the 
Opposition is. Its members are not moving in a world of real men and real 
people... .”°? He considers the five leaders of neutralist nations who moved 
the resolution in the General Assembly “Five pretty tough gentlemen in world 
affairs”.22 He scouts the suggestion that their feelings were hurt because their 
manoeuvre was blocked. 


There is nothing wrong with a realist approach to foreign policy so long 
as those who use it make shrewd assessments of the actual components of the 
power of other nations, and make constant readjustments in their assessments 
whenever new factors enter or old ones change and upset the real power relation- 
ships among the nations. The danger is, however, that practitioners of the 
realist approach make their assessments once and then fail to revise them, 
particularly when the locus of power is shifting rapidly or new factors are 
becoming important. It is precisely here that the danger lies for an Australian 
realist government. It is not so long ago that most Australians saw themselves 
as an outpost of a white man’s world, on the edge of an alien, non-white world 


20CPD, 20 Oct. 1960, p. 2265. “Where do those of us who happen to be in outer darkness 
come in?” Mr. Nehru asked, in commenting on this point in Mr. Menzies’ speech at the General 
Assembly. SMH, 6 Oct. 1960. 

21CPD, 20 Oct. 1960, p. 2268. 22CPD, 25 Oct. 1960, p. 2352. 

23ibid., p. 2349. ; 
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which they considered relatively unimportant and which they neither knew nor 
cared about in cultural terms. Is not an Australian realist likely to be self- 
deceived by lingering traces of this national self-image? Is he not likely to suffer 
from time-lag, and be insufficiently sensitive to the shift of power away from 
Britain, and even away from the United States, toward the new nations in Asia 
and on the margins of the white man’s world??4 Even if the policy-maker is 
himself free of illusion about Australia’s present position, can he make policy 
with ruthless realism, ignoring the popular prejudices which, in a democracy, 
influence his political fortunes? 


The Australian realist (or for that matter the American, British or Canadian 
realist) with a few notable exceptions, is insensitive, it is submitted, to the 
importance of mere words, feelings and gestures, and misses the chance to make 
ideological appeals in countries whose cultures he so rarely knows, countries 
whose experience he generally does not share, bearing in mind their low living 
standards, their brand new national independence often won by force, their 
disintegrating traditional social forms, recently acquired common languages and 
means of mass communication, rising literacy, and raw discontent among the 
urban intelligentsia. If, as it appears from the parliamentary debate here 
discussed, the present Australian government has a tendency to insensitive 
realism on these points, then perhaps an access of idealism would be a healthy 
corrective. 


For, at the moment, the idealists’ favourite causes*® are, first, an appeal to 
the powerful western nations to recognize the underprivileged plight of Asians 
and Africans and to accord them more help and consideration because an 
egalitarian morality requires it, and, secondly, an appeal to the west to consider 
carefully the psychological effect of its policies, and to make its image in 
Afro-Asian eyes correspond with the best features of the west’s liberal-democratic 
tradition. And these two idealist prescriptions neatly remedy the dangerous 
deficiencies of Australia’s (or for that matter, the west’s) time-lagging realism. 
It would be equally good, perhaps, to urge instead that the Australian realist 
school should simply live up to its realist doctrine and make a shrewd and 
up to date reappraisal of the power situation in which Australia finds itself; 
but that is to urge perfection, and political life seldom allows of perfection in 
anything. Probably the only available cure is to resort to idealism, and, for 
a while, to run the slight risk of idealist visionary excesses, until the effects of too 
much out-dated realism have been compensated or over-compensated. 


24The existence of such a shift is presupposed rather than demonstrated here. 
of the proposition see W. W. Rostow, The United States in the World Arena, New! York Hace 
& Bros., 1960, book 5, part II, “The Diffusion of Power’, and W. W. Rostow The Stages of 
Economic Growth, _Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1960, Ch. 9. Perhaps the most 
dramatic demonstration of the shift of power toward the Afro-Asian world occurred in the United 
Nations General Assembly itself during its 1960 Session, when the Afro-Asian membership was 
increased by 15, ve MS to vi 

25See e.g. J. K. Galbraith, The Liberal Hour, New York, 1960; Barbara Ward, Five Ide 
that Change the World, New York, 1959; J. F. Kennedy, The Strategy of Peace, New. York, 1960, 
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II 


Four other important international problems confronted Australia during 
the months under review, each requiring Australian policy-makers to think out 
a long-range course of action in advance, rather than requiring immediate 
decision and action. These four were, first, the Indonesian demand for West 
New Guinea; secondly the increasing pressure on Australia at the United Nations 
and elsewhere to speed up the advance toward independence of the trust territory 
of New Guinea; thirdly, the problem of whether to keep South Africa in the 
Commonwealth after it becomes a republic; and fourthly, the question of whether 
to strengthen or discontinue the SEATO alliance in view of its difficulties in 
handling the crisis in Laos. The problem of what to do about the Congo and 
the United Nations’ peacemaking efforts there, and the related problem of 
Russia’s attacks on the secretary-general, while they involve all members of the 
United Nations, do not appear to have prompted Australian policy-makers or 
their critics to devise distinctively Australian solutions, and they will therefore 
be discussed only very briefly here. 


Indonesia’s protests over the presence of the Dutch in West New Guinea 
had become steadily angrier ever since March 1960 when the Dutch government 
announced a visit to Hollandia by the aircraft carrier Karel Doorman.?® On 
17 August, the fifteenth anniversary of Indonesia’s independence, president 
Soekarno announced in a broadcast address that his country was breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Holland. He went on to declare a new “policy of 
strength” in regard to West New Guinea, saying “One does not beg for one’s 
rights, one only fights for them”.2* For a few days onlookers feared there would 
be an open Indonesian invasion of the island, but nothing so dramatic followed. 
President Soekarno’s defiance began to be regarded as a mere gesture for home 
consumption,** until, in November, reports began to appear of Indonesian 
infiltrations into West New Guinea, and Dutch police action against them. 


On 14 October, Tunku Abdul Rahman, the Malayan prime minister, set 
off on a tour of London, Washington and The Hague to see if he could mediate 
the West Irian dispute. He obtained from the Dutch government on 
26 November a statement that it was willing to subject its West New Guinea 
policies “to the scrutiny and judgement of the United Nations”,*® but this was 
immediately rejected by Dr. Subandrio, the Indonesian foreign minister, who 
said that the only role the United Nations could play was to supervise the 
smooth transfer of the disputed territory to Indonesia.*° ‘The Malayan prime 


26For discussion of this situation as it stood by the end of June 1960, see J. D. Legge, 
op. cit., pp. 149-150. Later developments are reported in detail in J. M. van der Kroef, “The 
Big Build-up”, Nation, Sydney, no. 62, 11 Feb. 1961, pp. 10-13. 

27SMH, 18 Aug. 1960. Fon 

28See, for example, the editorial “Soekarno Uses Holland as Whipping Boy”, SMH, 19 Aug. 
960. 

29Melbourne Age, 6 Dec. 1960. 30]oc. cit. 
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minister’s mission of conciliation thus collapsed, and the building-up of Indonesian 
infiltration and Dutch counter-measures, though still on a small scale, became 
more ominous, 

Australia’s response was to reiterate her policy of neutrality. Mr. Menzies, 
surveying the international scene in parliament on 6 December,** said, “We 
adhere strongly to the principle that the future of the Territory should be one 
satisfying its inhabitants and determined in accordance with their freely 
expressed wishes”. He added the pious admonition that “whatever discussions 
might in future occur between the Netherlands and Indonesia these should not 
be influenced by threats of force”. These statements sound rather like praying 
for rain to put out a fire; but in the background Australian diplomatic pressure 
was being steadily applied to restrain the Indonesians and to obtain confirmation 
of Indonesia’s statement to Australia in 1959 that she would pursue her claim 
to West New Guinea by peaceful means. Reassurance that this Indonesian 
policy had not changed was given by Dr. Subandrio to the Australian ambassador 
in Djakarta on 4 December 1960.%” 


So far, it is impossible to predict Australia’s reaction if serious hostilities 
break out over West Irian. She will probably want to remain neutral, while 
standing ready to defend the border between West New Guinea and Papua- 
New Guinea. But neutrality can be of several kinds and shades. Holland 
would want supplies from Australia, and service to her ships and _ aircraft. 
Would Australia grant these, or refuse them? Either way, she runs a risk.5% 

The United Nations Trusteeship Council at its 26th session, April-June 
1960, put pressure on Australia to speed up the progress of the trust territory 
of New Guinea toward independence.** This was followed by a burst of new 
activity on the part of the Australian Department of Territories during the 
period under review, though the minister for territories, Mr. Paul Hasluck, 
maintained that the timing was purely coincidental. In July Mr. Hasluck 
went to Papua and New Guinea to consult native and non-native citizens of 
the territory about the government’s plan for broadening the Legislative 
Council,?> and at the end of his visit announced its broad outlines. A bill to 
amend the Papua and New Guinea Act was introduced in parliament on 
22 September 1960, and received the governor-general’s assent on 17 October. 


Before the new legislation, the Legislative Council of Papua-New Guinea 
consisted of 29 members of whom 3 were elected Europeans, 3 were appointed 
natives, 6 were appointed non-official Europeans and the remaining 17 were 
appointed European government officials. Under the new act the Council is 
raised to 37 members, of whom 6 are elected Europeans, 6 are indirectly elected 


31CPD, 6 Dec. 1960, pp. 3567-76. 
sig p. 3572: 
3These issues aro raised in A. J. Rose, “Arm t ; : 
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natives, at least 5 are appointed non-official natives, 5 are appointed non-official 
Europeans, and the remaining 15, including the Administrator, are appointed 
government officials of whom some may be natives.3* This gives Papua-New 
Guinea a measure of representative and potentially responsible government, 


for, as Mr. Hasluck explained, 


Because of the reduction in the number of official 
members to a total of fourteen, plus the Administrator, out of 
a total council of 37, the Administrator in future will not be 
able to rely upon the cut and dried majority that is supplied to 
him by the preponderance of official members, but will have 
to obtain the support of some of the elected members or some 
of the non-official appointed members in order to have a 
majority in the council.37 


Elections were to be held for the new Legislative Council in March 1961. 


In parliament, critics of the new law approved of it in principle, but 
remained unsatisfied. They attacked the method of indirect election for the 
six Native elected members. These are to be chosen by electoral conferences in 
each of six constituencies, attended by delegates of local government councils 
and other native organizations. This involves a separate native electoral roll, 
and the opposition critics urged instead a common roll for natives and 
Europeans.38 


The government’s reasons for going slowly are set out forcefully in 
the following extract from a statement by Mr. Hasluck to the House of 
Representatives: 


Except where modifications have been made as a result of 
the coming of Europeans, New Guinea is still almost unbeliev- 
ably primitive. It was originally divided into hundreds of 
small groups speaking different languages and living in a state 
of fear and enmity one towards the other. Even the racial types 
are greatly dissimilar. There is nothing yet even faintly 
resembling a sense of nationalism or a sense of community 
over the whole Territory. There was no single religious belief 
and nothing in the nature of a priesthood but only the fear of 
the dead and the power of the sorcerer. 

The existence of most of the people was hand-to-mouth 
from the garden and the jungle straight to the cooking pot 
and, except on the occasions of preparations for a feast, there 
was little or no storing of food. In their primitive condition 
the expectation of life was short because of disease, violence 
and the absence of medical knowledge or hygienic practice. 
The country itself is made difficult by jungle, precipitous 
mountains, torrents and vast swamps. These facts are certainly 
not presented as reasons why the people should not be advanced 
—indeed we are setting ourselves resolutely to the overcoming 
of all these difficulties—but, at the present time, the world 


36CPD, 22 Sept. 1960, p. 1287. 37loc. cit. 
38Hon. A. A. Calwell, CPD, 4 Oct. 1960, p. 1622. 
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would be acting in ignorance if it did not appreciate the 

primitive and unique character of the conditions in the Terri- 

tory and the size of the basic civilizing tasks to be completed. 

The administering power and the advanced native peoples with 

whom it is working need time for the job.*® 

In discussions outside parliament, in the daily press and periodicals, the 

issue between the government and its critics turns on what should be done about 
the different levels of advancement among the native population. Should the 
advanced minority be trained rapidly as leaders for a free nation, with the risks 
that these leaders may lose contact with their people and democracy may be 
impossible? Or should the government try to train the whole populace, gradually 
raising them to the level where they can participate in genuine democracy and 
make a free choice about their country’s future? The government seems to 
prefer the latter course, and, significantly, in this it is supported by the leader 
of the opposition.*° 


As for critics from outside Australia, these have been led by Mr. Khrusnchev 
himself, who, at the U.N. General Assembly, spoke vehemently about what 
he called Australia’s oppression of the Papuans. Mr. Menzies replied in his 
second, and incomparably his better, speech at the United Nations General 
Assembly on that unlucky day, 5 October. His words are well worth quoting: 


Mr. Khruschev includes us in his diatribe against ‘foreign 
administrators who despise and loot the local population.” I 
have shown how exactly opposite to the truth this is in our 
case. His further extravaganza about the ‘overseer’s lash’ and 
the ‘executioner’s axe’ must relate to areas with which he is 
more familiar than he is with New Guinea and Papua. I must 
say with complete clarity that we do not need to be lectured on 
such matters by a man who has no record whatever of having 
brought colonial people into freedom and _ self-government. 
We indeed are proud to be in the British tradition of the 20th 
Century—a tradition which has by sensible degrees and 
enlightened administration brought the blessings of self-govern- 


ment and a seat in the councils of the world to many former 
colonies.*4 


At a referendum held on 5 October, South Africa decided, by a slim 
majority of its white voters, to become a republic. The governing Nationalist 
Party, at its congress on 30 August, had adopted a resolution declaring that it 
was in South Africa’s interest to remain in the Commonwealth but that if 


39CPD, 23 Aug. 1960, as cited in Current Notes, Aug. 1960 3 
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membership were refused a republic would nevertheless be established.42 Mr. 
Menzies’ reaction to the referendum was a most guarded one: 

In the past, the fact that a Commonwealth country has 
become a republic has not led to its exclusion from the 
Gauieohiiea Whe But feelings in many places run high about 
South Africa and it is therefore desirable that the relationship 
between a Republic of South Africa and the Commonwealth 
be considered quietly and carefully. Our own view is that it 
should be the subject of joint deliberation among the govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth before individual government 
decisions are publicly stated. There will be a favourable 
opportunity for such consultation at the next Prime Ministers’ 
Conference.*8 


Evidently Mr. Menzies wished once more to defend South Africa from angry 
outburst by other Commonwealth leaders, to keep her in the Commonwealth, 
and to preserve the confidential character of inter-Commonwealth discussions. 
Mr. Menzies’ view of the Commonwealth, set out fully in his Smuts Memorial 
Lecture at Cambridge,** was sure to face a severe test when the prime ministers 
met again. 

A crisis began in Laos on 8 August 1960, when a military coup led by 
Captain Kong Le overthrew the pro-western government and installed a 
neutralist regime led by Prince Souvanna Phouma. In subsequent weeks a 
confused struggle for power took place among three groups,*® the supporters of 
premier Souvanna Phouma, the right-wing followers of General Phoumi Nosavan 
to whom the Americans were sending military supplies, and the Pathet Lao, 
communist-backed insurgents. The conflict involved a serious danger of large- 
scale intervention by Communist China and North Vietnam on the side of the 
Pathet Lao, and by the Americans on the side of General Phoumi Nosavan. 
This danger was increased when, on 9 December, Souvanna Phouma fled to 
Cambodia. On 16 December General Phoumi’s forces won the administrative 
capital of Vientiane and a right-wing government led by Prince Boun Oum 
was installed there. Meanwhile the Pathet Lao forces, with a strong rural 
following, tightened their hold on the northern countryside and demonstrated 
that they could indefinitely prevent control by the government in Vientiane. 


Under the SEATO pact, Laos has the status of a protected area, and 
members are pledged to defend it from either invasion, infiltration or subversion 
by communist forces. However it has been impossible to get SEATO into 
action in the Laos crisis, partly because foreign policy decisions were in 
abeyance in Washington during the transfer of power to the new administration, 
and partly because there has been division among SEATO’s member govern- 
ments over which side in the Laotian conflict has a legitimate claim to support. 
An Australian commentator has raised the question whether SEATO’s inability 


42K cesing’s Contemporary Archives, 12-19 Nov. 1960, p. 17741. 
48CPD, 6 Dec. 1960, p. 3570. 
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to respond in Laos does not in fact mean the end of the organization, now 
revealed as a sham.t¢ Mr. Menzies, speaking in parliament in December, 
expressed concern and caution, made no suggestion of SEATO intervention and 
averred that “neutrality as distinct from military alliances has seemed the only 
practical course for the country”,*” thus showing a sympathy with neutralism 
in the particular case which he was unwilling to concede in general when 
speaking in the United Nations General Assembly two months earlier. The 
government’s caution was further underlined when, on 31 December, Mr. 
Arthur Malcolm Morris was appointed Australian minister to Vientiane. The 
Department of External Affairs took pains to insist that this appointment did 
not constitute recognition of the Boun Oum regime, since Mr. Morris is 
accredited as representative to the royal court, not to the head of the govern- 
ment, whoever he may be.*® As in the West New Guinea dispute, Australia 
appears to be pursuing a policy of carefully avoiding commitments. 


The series of events following the withdrawal of Belgium from the Congo 
on 30 June is too well known to need lengthy repetition here. On 14 July the 
United Nations Security Council voted to send a United Nations force to assist 
premier Lumumba in restoring order. A month later premier Lumumba had 
been ousted by president Kasavubu, and the stage was set for a civil war, 
complicated by the threat of Soviet intervention, with the United Nations force 
caught in the middle. The Russian effort to make political capital out of this 
situation has included a fierce attack on Mr. Hammarskjoeld, the U.N. secretary- 
general, and an attempt, launched by Mr. Khrushchev in New York, to replace 
him by a three-man directorate representing the west, the Soviet bloc and the 
neutralist states. To these manoeuvres the Australian response was expressed 
by the prime minister, Mr. Menzies, in his second speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly, already referred to. He rejected the 


triumvirate of Secretaries-General, . . . a triumvirate whose 
work would be clearly doomed to frustration and fatuity, 
leading to the consequential collapse of the United Nations 
executive machinery. Since the result of [Mr. Khrushchev’s] 
proposal could be no other than this, it must be presumed 
that he intends it.4® 


Australia’s tangible support for the United Nations’ work in the Congo 
has taken the form of sending medical teams, making a contribution of $750,000 
to the United Nations Congo Fund, and declaring that, in the words of the prime 


minister, “We shall be prepared to meet our share of the cost of maintaining 
the United Nations forces which are in the Congo”.5° 


Australian National University 
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The Transition to Independence: 


The Example of Western Samoa 


By J. W. DAVIDSON 


“We admit... that independence is a stage at which all distant and 
prosperous colonies are destined ultimately to arrive. If foresight does not 
voluntarily relax the ties of the metropolis, force will in time assuredly break 
them.”!, These words written by a contributor to the Edinburgh Review. in 
1808 could well serve as a text for our own times. The greater part of the 
“colonial world” of twenty years ago has already attained its independence or 
is on the verge of attaining it; and the exodus from colonialism which _ began 
mainly with the greater dependencies, such as India and Indonesia, is now 
beginning to extend to the smaller territories, such as Western Samoa. Indeed, 
few political and constitutional processes are at present so greatly affecting 
human well-being as the transition from political dependency to independence. 


The character of this transition in any particular territory is determined, 
of course, by a large number of factors.? Perhaps the most important of these 
is the one which was referred to in the Edinburgh Review—that of whether the 
change is brought about by negotiation or by the use of force. A negotiated 
withdrawal by the former administering authority permits a high degree of 
continuity in the structure and functioning of government. The administrative 
services may be maintained; and jurisdiction of the courts remain unaffected; and 
even the changed status of the territory’s legislative and executive authorities need 
not present any jarring break in the orderly functioning of government. In 
addition, relations with the former administering authority and with its citizens 
are likely to remain sufficiently amicable to permit continuing co-operation. On 
the other hand, such a negotiated transition may create its own peculiar 
problems. Under colonial rule the political position of the various social groups 
—chiefs and commoners, indigenous inhabitants and immigrants, rich and poor 
—is considerably affected by the policies of the metropolitan country itself. 
When power is transferred it is likely to be placed in the hands of groups 
which owe their privileged position partly to the favour of such policies. This 
result is most likely in a country, such as Malaya, where the nationalist move- 
ment has been relatively weak and least likely in one, such as India, where 
nationalism has long been institutionalized in a movement with mass support. 
The danger inherent in the placing of political responsibility in the hands of 


lEdinburgh Review, 1808-9, vol. XIII, p. 153. : het 
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groups not fully representative of the balance of forces after independence may 
not immediately be apparent. The new government will have gained prestige 
from the circumstances of its attainment of power; and, in the first years after 
independence, there will usually be many tasks to be undertaken which underline 
the common interests of the nation as a whole, rather than the divergent interests 
of different groups. But, in the long run, the creation of a political system 
which entrenches the privileges of particular groups is likely to lead to trouble. 
A smooth transition to independence may have been gained at the cost of future 
disorder or revolution. 


Where the withdrawal of the former administering authority is brought 
about by force, quite contrary results ensue. The administrative services are 
disrupted. Respect for the law and for the judiciary is undermined. The loss 
of trained administrators and technicians is not likely to be confined to those 
who are citizens of the metropolitan power but will probably extend to nationals 
of the country who have been too closely identified with former policies and 
attitudes. And, of no less importance, the economy will have been disrupted 
by the revolutionary war itself, so that the new state will be faced from the 
start with the complex, and often insoluble, problems of maintaining tolerable 
living standards and its own financial solvency. On the other hand, unrepresen- 
tative leaders are likely to have been pushed aside and may have been replaced 
by leaders who are capable of maintaining the unity of the national movement 
under the testing conditions of revolution. However, even this gain is likely to 
be bought at a very high price, for the political cohesiveness which can be derived, 
under the conditions of a peaceful transition, from the acceptance of a constitution 
and a system of government will tend to be replaced by that which stems from 
loyalty to a leader or adherence to a body of revolutionary doctrine. On balance, 
there would seem to be little doubt that the attainment of independence by 
revolution, instead of by negotiation, creates far greater problems than those 
which, in some degree, it may tend to solve. 


Much more commonly discussed, however, than the political character of 
the transition is the question of a country’s “readiness” for the change. This 
is, of course, a factor of great importance. The responsibilities of independence 
can be much more effectively assumed by political leaders who have shared 
in the work of government before independence was attained; and the new 
government’s task is made much less difficult if the population as a whole, or at 
least the most influential sections of it, have some measure of political maturity 
and experience. Only a little less important is the matter of local participation 
in the administrative services. An independent government which is compelled 
to rely largely on expatriates for the execution of its policies is faced with 
difficulties in the communication of ideas and attitudes, with friction in personal 
relationships between ministers and civil servants, and with added costs. A 
government which follows the policy of appointing inexperienced local people 
to senior administrative positions will, despite the success of the occasional 
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“natural” administrator, suffer on balance a loss of efficiency. Only where the 
political leaders can work with trained administrators who are nationals of the 
country are these difficulties avoided. In other words, India had the advantage 
of being “ready” for independence, in this sense: many of her leaders had 
experience in executive government and in representative assemblies (or in 
positions of control in large-scale commercial or other non-governmental 
organizations); considerable sections of her people had voted in elections; and 
Indian members of the Indian civil service and other administrative services 
were available to fill senior administrative posts. At the other end of the scale, 
the Congo, where political and administrative responsibilities had remained 
almost wholly in the hands of expatriates, was tragically “unready” when the 
transition to independence was made. 


Despite the importance of the notion of “readiness” for independence, much 
of the actual discussion of it is irrelevant (and at times disingenuous). The 
politics and administration of a dependency are judged in relation to criteria 
which are either unreal or unduly perfectionist. Again, the fact is often ignored 
that actual deficiencies may be the direct result of the policies of the metro- 
politan power, so that a continuance of political dependency would be unlikely 
to produce greater “readiness” for the transition. Such an analysis very largely 
applied to the policies of the Dutch in Indonesia and of the Belgians in the 
Congo. And, more generally, it must be argued that the art of good govern- 
ment cannot be fully learnt without the experience of political responsibility. 
“Readiness” for independence can never be complete: some of the lessons 
cannot be learnt till independence has been attained. 


Some of the other factors affecting the transition to independence are too 
obvious in their effects to require a detailed exposition. It is clear, for example, 
that where the people of a country possess a common culture, language, and 
religion the creation of an effective government is made easier. Again, the 
existence of a tradition of pre-colonial political unity or the possession of natural 
geographical boundaries helps the new government in gaining acceptance. The 
importance of these factors is amply demonstrated by the efforts made in many 
newly independent countries to develop these aids to unity artificially where 
they do not already exist. The governments of India and Indonesia, for 
example, have devoted much thought to the development of a national language; 
and the government of the former British territory of the Gold Coast has sought 
consciously to identify itself with the ancient empire of Ghana. 


Finally, there is one important factor of a rather different and more 
immediate kind: the attention paid to, and understanding of, the problem of 
institutional change. The political and administrative structure of a dependency 
normally differs in many ways from that of a stable and well-established 
sovereign state. Certain of the peculiar characteristics of a dependent govern- 
ment derive from the circumstances of its original establishment; and they may 
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therefore have been subsequently modified (though they have seldom been 
completely removed). Others, however, are an essential part of the relation- 
ship of political dependency itself. 


The most important characteristics of nearly all dependent governments on 
their first establishment have been: first, the centralization of local executive 
and legislative power in the hands of a governor directly responsible to the 
metropolitan government; secondly, a limitation of the functions of government 
very largely to the maintenance of law and order and the raising of revenue; 
and, thirdly, the acceptance of a “cultural gulf” dividing government and governed 
and inhibiting communication between them. In the provinces or districts into 
which the dependency has been divided, the executive government has usually 
been represented by a senior officer with broad political and administrative 
responsibilities—a provincial governor or district commissioner. Outside the 
range of this officer’s responsibilities, and those of his direct subordinates, many 
matters which would be handled by constitutionally established bodies elsewhere, 
have been left as the responsibility of traditional authorities—that is, of “chiefs” 
or indigenous forms of councils. In many dependencies, legal recognition has 
eventually been accorded to these authorities; and their powers and functions 
have been modified accordingly. The form of decentralization resulting from 
this type of set-up is one which has been appropriate to the early stages of 
colonial rule. It creates dangerous stresses, however, when conditions begin 
to change. 


The establishment of a colonial form of government in itself lends support 
to the forces eroding the walls of the “cultural gulf”: it provides added security 
for the investment of capital, encouragement (in most cases) for the work of 
Christian missions, and experience for many of the indigenous inhabitants in 
the ways of thought and action of the rulers. The functions of government 
begin to broaden till they approximate to those in the metropolitan country 
itself. In our own day this has meant the development of a variety of social 
services, particularly in the fields of health and education, and the undertaking 
of ambitious programmes of public works. In many colonies, this enlargement 
of governmental functions has been paralleled by a progressive sharing of 
responsibility, in legislature and executive, with representatives of the indigenous 
population. 


These changes in the functions of government, and in its relationship with 
the people, are often accompanied by minimal changes in its structure. In many 
dependencies, the governor has remained as chairman of both the legislative and 
executive bodies, and the choice of popular representatives in the legislature has 
been made the privilege of groups constituted in terms of “race”, social status, or 


3] have attempted to analyse these characteristics in more detail in two earlier articles: “The 
Administrative Consequences of Modern Colonial Policies”, New Zealand Journal of Public 
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occupation, rather than of territorial constituencies in which citizenship and 
residence were, in the normal democratic way, the primary determinants of the 
right to vote. Similarly, the high degree of centralized control in the adminis- 
trative structure has tended to remain, coupled with a lack of devolution of 
authority upon subordinate governing bodies in the various divisions of. the 
territory. If these characteristics are not modified before or during the 
transition to independence, they are bound to exercise an important, and generally 
deleterious, effect upon the development of the new state. 


One crucially important element in the government of a dependency must, 
however, remain unmodified till the end: its ultimate subjection to the authority 
of the metropolitan country. If a colonial constitution requires amendment, or 
has to be suspended, the metropolitan country possesses the power to make the 
necessary changes. After independence this power resides wholly within the 
new state. Its constitution must, therefore, be designed, on the one hand, to 
facilitate the smooth operation of government, so that constitutional amendment 
is not often necessary, and, on the other, to permit the making of such amend- 
ment. when it is required. In relation to both these objectives, the structure 
and functions of the head of state, the executive, and the legislature, and their 
relations with one another and with the electorate, are of central importance. 
The appropriate form for these institutions in a particular country is one which 
takes account both of general constitutional principles and local political 
circumstances. 


In relation to these general propositions, therefore, how does the situation 
in Western Samoa measure up? How smooth will the transition be? What 
factors are there which will assist in maintaining the unity of the country? 
How far, and in what form, will the new government be able to rely on the 
appeal to legitimacy, rather than the exercise of coercion, in maintaining its 
authority? 


Western Samoa lies in the centre of Polynesia, between approximately 171° 
and 173° west longitude and 13° and 14° south latitude. It comprises the two 
large islands of Upolu and Savai’i and several smaller islands, with a total land 
area of about 1,130 square miles. The islands are volcanic in origin; and high 
ranges form the core of both Upolu and Savai’i. The present population is 
about 110,000. Of this number, some 6,000 persons have the legal status of 
“Europeans”, though all but a few hundred of them are part-Samoan descent. 
The remaining 104,000 are Samoans. The rate of population increase, at slightly 
over 3 per cent. per annum, is one of the highest in the world. Economically, 
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the territory is dependent upon the export of cocoa, copra, and bananas. In 
1959 total exports were valued at about £ (Samoan) 3,250,000.4 


Samoan society consists of family groups, or lineages, each headed by a 
matai (the elected holder of a chiefly title). These groups form segments of 
larger lineages which have sub-divided and created new matai titles over the 
centuries. In general, the standing of a particular title depends upon its 
antiquity, that is, upon the stage in the process of progressive segmentation at 
which it was created. There are, thus, many grades of matai. Some have, in 
custom, only a nominal standing outside their immediate family groups; others 
are pre-eminent in their own village communities; others have a much wider 
influence. The heads of certain major lineages have a supreme position in the 
social and political structure of the whole of Samoa. 


Politics have always remained the prerogative of the matai, who have sat 
in council (fono) to settle disputes and determine the welfare of the community. 
At the village level, this has involved continuous and effective administration. 
At higher levels, a fono would have been effective in earlier times when circum- 
stances, such as the threat or existence of war, made combined action necessary. 
The fundamental concern of political activity was, traditionally, the maintenance 
of a harmonious relationship between the matai. The humiliation of a matai 
affected detrimentally the position of those associated with him; his success—for 
example, as a leader in war or through the marriage of his son to a girl with 
influential connections—similarly improved their position. 


During the nineteenth century, Samoa came into continuous contact with 
the western world. Europeans entered the islands as missionaries, traders, and 
planters, and as deserters from ships; and consuls and naval officers intervened 
in Samoan affairs on behalf of the nationals of their countries. In response to 
this changing situation, efforts were made to form a modern type of central 
government. These efforts were largely ineffective. The primary reason for 
the failure of successive Samoan governments was the strength of Samoan 
custom. The holding of government office was valued for its effect upon social 
standing; submission to the edicts of such office-holders involved a corresponding 
loss of standing to those outside the official hierarchy. Religious change, however, 
was made more easily than political change: by about 1860, through the work 
of the London Missionary Society, the Methodists, and the Marists, practically 
all Samoans were professing Christians. . 


4The Samoan pound is linked to the New Zealand pound at par (though section 39 of th 
[New Zealand] Samoa Amendment Act 1959 contai isi amen: Mer 
the New Zealand pound is at par with sielingt ains provisions enabling this link to be severed); 


The values of the three principal exports in 1958 and 1959 were as follows: 


p hh 1959 
s £ 
Bananas 5. «.) . ... aris 8 Se cot postal OOZ 89 904,281 
SOCOASI Es ks <aheee 1,247,308 996,673 
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Certain of the factors conducing towards a smooth transition to independence 
were, therefore, present before Western Samoa became a German colony in 
1900. The Samoan people were united by a common culture, language, and 
religion; they had a political system (though not of the modern kind) which 
embraced the whole territory; and the ocean provided their country with natural 
geographical frontiers.> Samoan political history during the “colonial period” — 
from 1900 to the present day—may, therefore, be looked at in relation mainly 
to the three major questions which have already been considered in general 
terms. In what manner have events, attitudes, and policies determined that 
the transition to independence should be a peaceful one, conducted by friendly 
negotiation, and not one imposed by force (or by the breakdown of the existing 
administration)? How, and to what extent, have the Samoan people attained 
“readiness” for the responsibilities of independence? How effectively has the 
problem of institutional change been handled? The answer to the first question 
is to be looked for, mainly, in the history of the years 1900-47; to the second 
question in that of the years since 1947; to the third question in that of the 
years 1959-61. 


* * * * 


Under German rule, the essentially alien quality of colonial government 
was explicitly affirmed. The first governor, Dr. Wilhelm Solf, firmly emphasized 
that his authority derived solely from the German emperor. He tried to use 
much of the structure of the previous Samoan government as an administrative 
instrumentality; but he found Samoan office-holders using their positions for the 
attainment of Samoan ends, rather than those of his government. Eventually 
the structure itself was changed to make it clear that all holders of government 
office owed their positions entirely to the governor’s favour. In matters with 
which the governor chose to concern himself, there was no pretence that policy 
owed anything to the will of the Samoans. On the other hand, day-to-day 
administration at the village level remained in the hands of the village fono. In 
this way, an uneasy balance was maintained between the respective spheres of 
law and custom, disturbed on several occasions by the flaring up of popular 
revolt. 

When New Zealand assumed control of Wescern Samoa—at first, in 1914, 
by military occupation, later under mandate from the League of Nations—a great 
deal of the German administrative structure was retained. There was a consider- 
able change, however, in the spirit in which the system was worked. New Zealand 
political tradition had no place for an unrepentant authoritarianism, such as 


5The division of Samoa between Germany and the United States, of course, complicated the 
operation of the last two factors. However, the effects of this division have not been important 
in relation to Western Samoan independence for several reasons. Western Samoa is by far the 
larger part of the country in terms of area, population, and resources; and the traditional political 
organization of Samoa, apart from that of the distant Manu’a group, was centred in Upolu, 


Savaii, and Manono. 
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that of the Germans; and, in addition, the passage of time had modified the 
objectives and outlook of some Samoans. Government remained paternalistic; 
but official thinking was coloured by belief in social reform, and efforts were 
made to persuade Samoan leaders of the need for change. During Sir George 
Richardson’s term as administrator (1923-8), an elaborate programme of social 
and economic reform and a plan for a legally constituted system of local govern- 
ment were formulated and, in part, implemented. While real power remained 
with the administrator (and with New Zealand), Richardson sought to confer 
a nominal responsibility for many of his policies upon a nominated advisory 
council, the Fono of Faipule. 

Richardson’s term of office ended in disaster. Susceptible to flattery, 
politically inexperienced, and comparatively ill-served by his subordinates, he 
remained unaware of the friction and distaste his policies aroused. Late in 1926 
an opposition movement, the Mau, came into being under the able leadership of 
a part-Samoan business man, Olaf Frederick Nelson. The leaders of the Mau 
displayed a political sophistication beside which Richardson’s courting of the 
Faipule looked like the antics of a clever child. An overwhelming majority of 
the Samoan people gave them their support. In most parts of the Territory, 
government councils were boycotted, direct taxes remained unpaid, attendance at 
government schools diminished, and the courts and police were, as far as possible, 
ignored. Instead, the Mau created its own political and administrative hierarchy, 
with its headquarters on the outskirts of Apia, the capital. Mau spokesmen 
demanded self-government. 

On 28 December 1929—“Black Saturday”—a new element of bitterness 
entered the dispute. Mau supporters, including men wanted by the police, 
paraded through the streets of Apia. An attempt by police to arrest one of the 
wanted men was resisted; and the police opened fire. Eleven Samoans (and 
one European policeman) died as a result. Among those killed was the Mau 
leader, High Chief Tupua Tamasese Lealofi. 

Only after the return to office in New Zealand of a Labour government in 
1935 were amicable relations restored between the majority of the Samoan 
people and the administration. In 1936 a “goodwill mission” was sent to the 
Territory, and a number of minor reforms were agreed on. But the New Zealand 
cabinet’s understanding of the Samoan situation was necessarily fragmentary; 
and it lacked advisers, either in New Zealand or in the Territory, with the know- 
ledge and ability to enlarge its understanding or to formulate a constructive 
policy. For another eleven years the situation was, more or less, allowed to 
drift. Wartime conditions reduced the immediate pressure for political change; 
and some of the Samoan leaders had confidence in the Labour government, 
whose good intentions were being frustrated, they believed, by the spiritless and 
pedestrian territorial administration.® 


.6For an account of the constitutional and administrative iti is peri 
- < Position at this period s 
article, “Political Development in Western Samoa”, Pacific Affairs, vol. XXI, 1948, pp. 136-49. 
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During the whole of the period which we have been considering—from 1900 
till 1947—independence could have been attained only under the conditions of a 
breakdown in the existing administration. (It is scarcely possible, in respect of 
Western Samoa, to speak of a withdrawal of the administering power imposed 
by the use of force.) Although some New Zealand officials were liked and 
respected, the stereotypes of thought and behaviour of “government” and 
“governed” were such that there was little mutual trust or understanding. The 
basis did not exist for a careful planning of the future by discussion and 
negotiation. 


One notable gain, however, must be attributed to the years of acute conflict 
in the middle of the period. Traditionalists and modernists, Samoans and part- 
Samoans, had worked together in the Mau. And the unimaginative policy of the 
administration had avoided the danger that any significant number of Samoans 
of standing would side with it against the majority of their own people. The 
Samoan nationalist movement had been given a basis of support more compre- 
hensive than that of many similar movements in other countries moving towards 


independence. 
* * ae ra 


The watershed in Samoan political development is to be found in the year 
1947. Decisions were taken in that year which were intended to ensure that 
future changes would be made as a result of free and amicable discussion and 
agreement and that the Samoan leaders and people would gain experience to 
prepare them for each step towards complete self-government. 

These decisions were triggered off by a meeting of Samoan representatives 
summoned in November, 1946 to consider the draft agreement to bring Western 
Samoa within the scope of the United Nations trusteeship system. “This is the 
opportunity”, the High Chief Tupua Tamasese declared, “of straightening out 
and coming out with all we want to say for the good and welfare of Samoa”. 
After long discussion, it was decided to send a petition to the United Nations 
asking that “Samoa be granted self-government” and that New Zealand should 
be invited to remain as “Protector and Adviser”. In April 1947 the Trusteeship 
Council, at the request of New Zealand, appointed a special mission to investigate 
the subject matter of the petition on the spot. 


In anticipation of the mission’s appointment, the present writer had gone 
to Western Samoa on behalf of the prime minister of New Zealand, the Rt. Hon. 
P. Fraser. The mission itself arrived in the Territory early in July and remained 
till the end of August. The period from mid-April till mid-August was one of 
intensive study and discussion—for the prime minister’s advisers, for the Samoan 
leaders, for the leaders of the European community in the Territory, and, during 
the last two months, for the mission itself. It was also a period of acute political 


7The members of the mission were: Mr. Francis B. Sayre (Chairman), of the United States; 
M. Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium; and Dr. Eduardo Cruz-Coke, of Chile. 
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tension. The Samoans expected the administration to attempt to frustrate them 
in their efforts to obtain self-government. The European community both 
disliked the administration and feared too radical political changes. The 
administrator feared—quite needlessly—an outbreak of violence. This state of 
tension, however, highlighted the primary requirement of any programme of 
reform; the establishment of relations of trust and confidence between “govern- 
ment” and “governed”, as a basis of further advancement. 


The New Zealand government announced its plans on 27 August;* and—as 
a consequence of very close consultation—these were later endorsed by the report 
of the mission. Broadly, the New Zealand statement had to do three things: 
to establish Samoan custom and tradition as one of the foundations of the future 
political structure; to confer a substantial measure of political responsibility 
upon representatives of the Samoan people immediately; and to recognize and 
accept Samoan aspirations to complete self-government. 


The first of these objectives was principally embodied in the proposal to 
establish a Council of State consisting of the administrator (soon to be designated 
High Commissioner) and the Hon. Fautua. ‘The office of Fautua, or High 
Adviser, had been established by the Germans, as a means of recognizing the 
holders of certain “princely” titles without giving them any real power. It had 
been taken over by New Zealand and handled in a similar spirit. At this time, 
there were three holders of the office: the Hon. Tupua Tamasese, the Hon. 
Malietoa Tanumafili II, and the Hon. Mata’afa Faumuina Fiame Mulinu’u.® 
The purpose of the Council of State was that of associating the holders of this 
dignified office with the New Zealand representative at the highest level of 
government. The duties of the Samoan members were to be those of advising 
the High Commissioner and, jointly with him, of representing the government 
(as the administration was now to be known) on formal occasions. 


The second objective was principally embodied in the proposal to establish 
a legislature with an elected and Samoan majority. This was to consist of the 
High Commissioner (as President), the Samoan members of the Council of State, 
eleven elected Samoan members, five members elected by the European 
community, and six official members. It was to have full legislative powers— 
except in relation to certain reserved subjects—and control of finance. The 
advantages of this drastic change, from the former ineffective and officially 
controlled Legislative Council, were not seen as purely formal ones. In future, 
government proposals would have to be presented in such a way as to win the 
support of the elected members; and the members themselves would have to 
gain a detailed knowledge of the work of government. Closely linked with this 


8“Statement made in the House of Representatives on 27th August, 1947, by th cting 
Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. Nash, on Political pre thnnt g in desea tine: 
Appendix to the Journals of the House of Representatives of New Zealand, 1947, A-4a Wellington, 
1948. Mr. Fraser was attending a conference in Canberra at this time. ; ; 
®Hon. Mata’afa F.F.M, died in 1948. No new election of a Fautua was made. 
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proposal was the announced intention of training and promoting locally recruited 
members of the public service as rapidly as possible. 


The third objective was referred to in the final sentence of the government 
statement: “The present proposals are intended only as the first steps in a process 
which will not end until the Samoan people are able to assume full responsibility 
for the control of their own affairs.” 


After discussion with Samoan representatives, the Principal constitutional 
changes involved were enacted by the New Zealand parliament in the Samoa 
Amendment Act 1947. Early in 1949 Mr. G. R. (now Sir Guy) Powles assumed 
the office of High Commissioner; he remained in office till early in 1960 
and thus bore the principal responsibility for assisting the Samoans towards 
independence. About the same time the present writer joined the Samoan 
government for a period of a little under two years, with the task of working 
out plans for the execution of New Zealand’s responsibility, under the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, to prepare the Territory for independence. ,During the same 
period the headship of several of the more important government departments 
passed into new, and more effective, hands. 


How well did the new “set-up” (as it was commonly called) achieve its 
objectives? First of all, the old feeling of distance between “government” and 
“governed” was drastically reduced. ‘This change affected not only the political 
leaders—the members of the Council of State, of the Legislative Assembly, and 
the Fono of Faipule—who knew, at first hand, the extent of their influence and 
the new seriousness with which their opinions were regarded, but also the matai 
in the districts and villages. “The Government is now our government; we 
should give it all the help we can”, a spokesman for the district of Falealupo 
said in 1950. Such a ‘statement was characteristic of the new atmosphere. 
Rational and dispassionate discussion of the future, thus, became possible. 
Secondly, in the Legislative Assembly the predominant attitude was one of 
seriousness and confidence. In the first Assembly, between 1948 and 1951, a 
majority of the Samoan members were men with very limited experience of 
modern political and economic problems, but their presence was a mark of the 
new acceptance of the traditional Samoa. And, in addition, the more widely 
experienced minority was generally able to exercise an effective leadership. In 
the next two Assemblies, between 1951 and 1957, the proportion of progessively 
minded members was larger. Standing committees of the Assembly were estab- 
lished for finance, education, health, public works, and (later) broadcasting. 
These committees worked in close association with the head of the relevant 
department, particularly during the preparation of the annual estimates; and 
their members generally gave valuable assistance to the official members of the 
Assembly during the debate on the budget. Select committees were set up, 
from time to‘time, to consider particular problems. In these (and in other) 
ways, experience was gained which steadily raised the level of the Assembly’s 
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work and prepared its members for an increasing share in the work of the 
executive government. 


These changes in the functioning of the legislature coincided with a great 
expansion in education, medical services, and public works (particularly road- 
making). The newly-established broadcasting service was used both for the 
dissemination of news and information to the adult population and for the 
supplementation of the limited capacity of village teachers for the teaching of 
subjects such as English. Such developments were made possible, at this time, 
by the high prices received for Samoan exports and were assisted, in some cases, 
by grants from New Zealand.?° 


In some other matters, the intentions of the 1947 statement have been carried 
out less successfully. This has been notably so in respect of the “Samoanizing” 
of the public service. A form of public service commission was established, 
under New Zealand legislation, in 1949 which enabled the commissioner virtually 
to ignore the intentions of the Samoan government. The emphasis was placed, 
in New Zealand, upon procedural correctness, rather than upon training or 
preparation for Samoan independence. And this emphasis has proved peculiarly 
congenial to the New Zealand seconded officers who have occupied the position 
of public service commissioner. In addition, young Samoans who have been 
sent to New Zealand for education—at the expense of the New Zealand govern- 
ment—have been trained for school teaching or the technical trades and profes- 
sions, rather than for administration. The result is that Western Samoa now 
faces a critical shortage of trained and experienced administrative personnel. The 
belated decision, towards the end of 1959, to establish a so-called “crash 
programme” of accelerated training before independence was an acknowledge- 
ment of the public service commission’s former failure, a welcome development 
in itself but not one which could make up for the indecisiveness of twelve 
tragically wasted years, 


In the field of local government, the record is little better. After the collapse 
of Richardson’s local government scheme in the 1920s, the administrative 
relationship between the central government and the every-day affairs of the 
people in the districts and villages had been allowed to remain as one which 
was wholly characteristic of old-style colonialism.1! “Native affairs” was the 
concern of a special department. Its members were deemed officially to be 


10New Zealand grants were regarded as the repayment to Western Samoa of the profits 
received from New Zealand Reparation Estates, a corporation whose assets were based on 
former German property expropriated after the first world war. No attempt was made in New 
Zealand, however, to formalize this arrangement or to establish a precise balance between profits 
and grants. Under the provisions of the Samoa Amendment Act (No. 2) 1956, the assets of the 
corporation were handed over to the Western Samoa ‘Trust Estates Corporation. The new 
corporation is required, after making provision for reserves, to transfer its annual profits directly 
to Oe eee of bs oi ae 
n fairness, particularly to Mr. C. G. R. McKay, secretary of Native Affairs, 1933-43. j 
should be added that some officers had worked web Ty unavailingly, to » hehe 
authorities of the’ need for change. 
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experts—far greater experts than the Samoan leaders  themselves—on the 
interests and attitudes of the bulk of the people. In quasi-diplomatic fashion 
they conducted interminable negotiations with the fono in the villages, settled (or 
attempted to settle) disputes, and advised the administrator. Separated 
administratively from the departments responsible for the provision of the 
modern services which the people were increasingly demanding, they were 
divided psychologically from the Samoans themselves by their paternalistic 
relationship with them. The destruction of this anachronistic set-up was one 
of the principal objectives of the writer during 1949-50. The department itself 
succumbed without much struggle; it was gradually absorbed into the secretariat. 
The establishment of a legally sanctioned system of local government has proved 
more difficult. A commission to report upon this subject was set up in 1950, 
with the writer as chairman and a Samoan membership carefully chosen to 
represent different interests and outlooks. Proposals were agreed upon which 
sought both to recognize the existing state of Samoan opinion and to provide 
means for the introduction progressively of more modern methods of organiza- 
tion.12 These were endorsed enthusiastically by the Legislative Assembly and 
received with approval by the country as a whole. But there were doubts in 
official circles. Final decisions were not taken till popular interest, carefully 
cultivated by the commission, had died down. Eventually, one recommendation 
—the establishment of a district and village government board—was given effect 
to; but the board’s powers were inadequate, and it received little official support. 
As with the “Samoanizing” of the public service, there was a belated recognition 
of the inadequacy of government action: new proposals were prepared, at the 
administrative level, early in 1959. They were referred to when the United 
Nations visiting mission was in Wellington shortly afterwards; but, such was 
their inherent unsuitability, that they were never published in the Territory. 


In the economic sphere, the preparation of Western Samoa for independence 
has been characterized by useful activity in some fields but by overall inadequacy. 
The core of this problem is to be found in the staffing and functions of the 
Treasury. Until fairly recent years, this department largely confined itself to 
the routine control of public finance. More recently some attention has been 
given to the system of taxation, and reforms have been introduced. But the 
department has not really been in the position to give advice upon broader 
financial and economic problems. What is the effect of particular taxes upon 
economic growth? What changes are needed in banking, currency, and exchange- 
control policies to stimulate investment in agriculture and in industry? How far 
should development be stimulated through public borrowing, in Samoa or over- 
seas? To what extent are current popular expectations of a rising standard of 
living for the rapidly increasing population justified by the facts? The Treasury 


12The proposals are too complicated to describe here. They are set out in the Report of the 
Commission to Inquire into and Report upon the Organization of District and Village Government 
in Western Samoa 1950, Wellington, 1951. 
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has not possessed staff with the experience and training necessary to provide 
answers to such questions or even to keep them in the foreground of govern- 
ment thinking. 

On the positive side there has been a rapid development of the Department 
of Agriculture, the establishment of the Bank of Western Samoa, the carrying 
out of an aerial survey of the Territory, and surveys of a variety of problems 
by visiting experts. 

The general picture of Western Samoan preparation for independence 
during the period since 1947 is thus one of rapidly growing political experience 
at the central government level and of less adequate action in respect of 
administrative matters, local government, and economic policy and develop- 
ment. Responsibility for this particular balance is commonly assumed to lie 
with the Samoan leaders. Is it not natural, it is suggested, that such leaders 
should first wish their people to be free? The answer is that, of course, the 
Samoan leaders have remained intensely concerned with political independence 
but that they have not been unconcerned with other aspects of their country’s 
development. Responsibility—whether it is to be accounted to their credit or 
otherwise—lies much more with the High Commissioner, who remained till 
recently the active, as well as the constitutional, head of the executive govern- 
ment, with his senior officers charged with the implementation of policy, and 
with the New Zealand government. A different balance of development would, 
in the opinion of the writer, have been possible to achieve if leads provided by 
the reports of committees and commissions and by the debates of the Legislative 
Assembly had been more resolutely followed up. 


For good or ill, then, the dominant theme in Samoan development during 
most of the 1950s was the transformation of the central executive and _legis- 
lative machinery. The first change to be made—one which had been discussed 
but not implemented in 1947—was the establishment, under the Samoa Amend- 
ment Act 1952, of an Executive Council “to confer with and advise the High 
Commissioner on the forming, determining, and implementing of the policy of 
the Government of Western Samoa”. The Council’s members were to be the 
High Commissioner, the Hon. Fautua, three official members, three Samoan 
members of the Legislative Assembly, and one European member of the 
Assembly. The Council held its first meeting in March 1953. Some eighteen 
months later the work of the Council was developed further by the introduction 
of an “associate member” system based on British practice in Africa. The 
three official members (the secretary to the government, the financial secretary, 
and the attorney-general) were each made responsible for a group of govern- 
ment departments, as “members” for those departments. The four elected 
members became “associate members”, with responsibilities similar to those of 
parliamentary under-secretaries in Britain or Australia. 

In the same month as that in which the Executive Council had been 
inaugurated, March 1953, the prime minister of New Zealand, the Rt. Hon. 
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S. G. (now Sir Sidney) Holland, issued a comprehensive statement of policy, 
in which he dealt, in broad outline, with the remaining stages in the transition 
to self-government.'* He proposed that a constitutional convention should be 
held, if possible before the end of 1954, “to consider a constitutional plan for 
the future State of Western Samoa”. He listed a number of matters which 
should be included in such a plan and indicated, for the consideration of the 
Samoans, his government’s tentative views as to the provisions which might be 
made in respect of them. The Samoan government reacted sympathetically 
to the prime minister’s proposal. A working committee (development plan) 
was set up to consider the various matters raised and to prepare data papers 
and recommendations for the convention. 


The convention duly met towards the end of 1954. Its membership 
comprised a widely representative group (170 in all), including the Hon. Fautua, 
the elected members of the Legislative Assembly, the members of the Fono of 
Faipule, additional representatives of each district, and representatives of various 
special interests. Its recommendations regarding “the future State of Western 
Samoa” will be touched on below; but certain matters on which it reached 
conclusions had a more immediate application. The convention recommended 
that “a single Legislature should replace the present Legislative Assembly and 
Fono of Faipule”’ and should consist, “for the time being”, of 41 Samoan 
members, 5 European members, and 2 official members. It should be presided 
over by a speaker “elected by the House”. When the new legislature was 
established, a premier and cabinet should replace the existing Executive 
Council."4 


The next two years, 1955-7, marked a high-point in informed New Zealand 
participation in Samoan development, as a result of the useful partnership 
between the minister and the secretary of Island Territories, the Hon. T. L. 
Macdonald and Mr. J. B. Wright. The 1953 statement, despite the general 
welcome it had received, contained a few passages revealing faulty perception of 
the Samoan scene. There were no similar slips in Mr. Macdonald’s handling 
of the resolutions of the convention. He sent an interim reply to Samoa in 
June 1955, attended a joint session of the Legislative Assembly and Fono of 
Faipule in July, and issued a definitive statement of New Zealand policy in 
December. The proposal for the early establishment of a new legislature was 


18See Western Samoa and Self-Government, Apia, 1953. This booklet consists of an address 
by the High Commissioner (Mr. Powles) to the Legislative Assembly in which the prime minister’s 
statement is incorporated. 

14An official summary of policy statements and recommendations during 1954-5 is contained 
in Western Samoa, Proposals for Constitutional Development, Apia, 1956. A useful analysis of the 
politics of the period, including the deliberations of the Constitutional Convention, is given by 
Mary Boyd, “Political Development in Western Samoa and Universal Suffrage”, Political Science, 
vol. VIII, 1956, pp. 44-69. 
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accepted, with the one reservation that a third official member might for a time be 
needed as leader of government business. The change would be made in 1957. 
With respect to the proposal for the introduction of cabinet government at the 
same time, the minister stated that his government had decided to act more 
cautiously; there would be an early increase in the number and responsibilities 
of the associate members; after the formation of the new legislature both the 
official and elected members of the Executive Council would be designated 
ministers; and, after sufficient additional experience had been gained, a full 
cabinet system would be introduced. 


These changes were duly implemented according to plan. On the establish- 
ment of the new Legislative Assembly, under the Samoa Amendment Act 1957, 
it was not found necessary to appoint an official as leader of government business; 
and Mr. Eugene F. Paul, a European member, was appointed cn the nomination 
of the Assembly at the beginning of 1958. The Executive Council from this 
time consisted of the High Commissioner (as president), the Hon. Fautua, seven 
ministers chosen from and by the Assembly (including the leader of government 
business), and two official ministers (the financial secretary and attorney- 
general). As an indication of its enhanced status, it was redefined, in the 
1957 Act, as “the principal instrument of policy of the executive government”. 
The Assembly itself presented some of the characteristics of the first Assembly 
of 1948-51. The great increase in its size had brought in many members 
inexperienced in matters of modern government. In addition, the absence of a 
party system was acutely felt for the first time. No private member was 
committed in advance to support of ministerial proposals. This situation has 
not led, in practice, to indecision or stalemate; but it has often greatly prolonged 
debates. However, taken as a whole, the reform of the Assembly can only be 
accounted a success. It is genuinely representative of opinion in all parts of 
Samoa; its members have proved adept in the use of parliamentary procedure; 


and control by the elected speaker and deputy speaker has been dignified, well 
informed, and perceptive. 


During the years since 1947, the people of Samoa have thus gained, through 
their representatives, experience which, at the political level, has made them 
fully “ready” for independence. 


* * * * 


One aspect of the transition remains to be considered: the planning of the 
necessary institutional changes. This task has occupied much of the time of 
the Samoan political leaders from the beginning of 1959 to the present time. 


The structure of the future Samoan state has, of course, been under 
consideration for a good many years. Some suggestions were included in Mr. 
Holland’s statement of March 1953; resolutions on a number of important 
matters were adopted by the constitutional convention of 1954; and a further 
clarification of certain issues was attempted in Mr. Macdonald’s memorandum 
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of December 1955. But these suggestions and recommendations were all in 
the nature of preliminary thoughts. Nothing was finally committed; nothing 
had to be worked out in final detail; there was no need for an overall plan. By 
contrast, the work of the last two years has had to attain finality, completeness 
and consistency. It has had to be, in its ultimate stage at least, the work of a 
large and widely representative group, since the acceptability of the decisions 
taken would in no small measure determine the success or failure of an 
independent Western Samoa. For these reasons it has been the most complex 
and onerous task which the Samoan political leaders have undertaken. 


In January 1959 the government of Western Samoa established a working 
committee on self-government consisting of the Samoan members of the Council 
of State (Hon. Tupua Tamasese and Hon. Malietoa Tanumafili II), as joint 
chairmen, the seven elected ministers, and seven additional members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The present writer became constitutional adviser to the 
committee; and Professor C. C. Aikman of the Victoria University of Welling- 
ton, who had been appointed constitutional adviser to the New Zealand govern- 
ment in relation to Samoan self-government, acted also as an adviser to it. 


The committee’s field of responsibility was defined as being that of 
“discussing and making provisional decisions upon all matters concerning the 
attainment of Self-Government”.1® (Early in the committee’s deliberations, and 
as a result of thinking in New Zealand as well as in Samoa, it became apparent 
that the term “independence” more accurately described Western Samoa’s 
political objectives than “self-government”. The term “self-government” was 
subsequently dropped, except in the title of the committee itself.) 


The principal matters requiring decision when a new state is being established 
can be quite simply listed. They are: the external status of the territory; the 
powers and manner of appointment of the head of state; the organization of 
the executive government; the composition and manner of election of the legis- 
lature; the control of the public service; the definition of citizenship. Action on 
ancillary questions mainly derives from the broad conclusions reached on these 
major issues. ‘There are likely, however, in any particular case, to be other 
issues—not necessarily constitutional ones—on which it is desirable to have 
action taken at the same time, because of the existence of an unusually strong 
will to change and because of the desirability of removing sources of friction 
and impediments to developments in the new state. This broadly defines the 
scope of the committee’s deliberations, There were, however, questions of another 
kind which also had to be considered. How much should be included in the 
constitution itself and thus receive the measure of entrenchment which such 
inclusion would involve? How much should be included in laws to be passed 
by the Legislative Assembly before independence? How much. should be left 


PM Meiorknduns by Council of State, Jan. 1959, Legislative Assembly of Western Samoa, 
Sessional Paper 1959, No. 1. ; 
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to the discretion of the future executive government? The answers to these 
questions depend upon several factors, of which perhaps the most important are 
the measure of innovation involved and the desirability of facilitating later 
change. Where procedures are proposed which are in accordance with tradition 
and past experience, a lesser degree of formalization is appropriate. Where the 
provisions being made are closely related to circumstances which are likely to 
change, entrenchment in the constitution is obviously undesirable. In addition, 
there were questions to be considered relating to the adoption of the constitution 
and to its status and that of the whole body of law of the independent state. 


The committee held its first meeting early in February 1959. The major 
part of its deliberations was carried out during three periods of about two months 
each between that date and July 1960, when its main task, the preparation of 
a draft constitution, was completed.1® The first phase of the committee’s work 
consisted largely of the drafting and consideration of data papers relating to 
some of the more important—particularly to the more difficult and controversial 
—problems. In this way, members were able to get a clear conception of the 
issues on which they would later have to reach decisions. In addition, this 
procedure assisted in the planning of future work—the ordering of books and 
documents; the seeking of advice on particular problems; the settling of 
priorities'’7—and the establishment of a satisfactory division between matters 
which would be regarded as the primary responsibility of the committee and 
others (relating, for example, to external relations) where the initial studies 
could most satisfactorily be made in New Zealand. 


One subject which required the early consideration of the committee was 
the establishment of Western Samoan citizenship. There was general agree- 
ment that the exercise of political rights should in future be confined to citizens; 
and the Samoan leaders, like those of many other countries which are now 
making, or have recently made, the transition from colonial status to independ- 
ence, were determined, so far as possible, to eliminate “dual citizenship”. In 
other words, they did not wish to give the right of participation in politics to 
anyone who still regarded himself as (say) a New Zealander and who wished 
to retain his status as a New Zealand citizen, in order that he could eventually 
return there. On the other hand, they were willing to deal generously with 
residents of foreign birth or citizenship who were willing to take an appropriate 


16The Draft Constitution of the Independent State of Western Samoa, Apia, 1960, which 
contains a preface and a series of recommendations, in addition to the text of the draft constitution 
is a useful summary of the major part of the committee’s work. . 

i also enabled the committee, and consequently the whole Legislative Assembly, to. meet 
the United Nations special mission in March and April in a more confident mood than would 
otherwise have been possible. A special mission, in place of the normal visiting mission, was sent 
to Western Samoa in 1959, as this was expected to be the last occasion on which the Trusteeship 
Council would be carrying out such a visit, and full study of the situation was desired before 
consideration was given to the procedure for the termination of the Trusteeship Agreement. The 
mission consisted of Mr. Arthur Lall (Chairman), of India; M. Jacques Kosciusko-Morizet, of 


Hace Mr. Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab Republic; and Sir Andrew Cohen, of the United 
ingdom. 
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oath of allegiance to Western Samoa. These requirements posed a complicated 
problem of drafting; but they also necessitated the early enactment of legislation, 
since those who would have to choose between taking Samoan citizenship and 
remaining in the country as foreigners would need ample time in which to reach 
a decision. The committee began its consideration of the subject in March 1959, 
and the Citizenship of Western Samoa Ordinance was enacted in September.?§ 


The completion of the basic discussion on two other subjects—the form of 
the executive government and the control of the public service—was speeded up 
as a result of action by New Zealand. In March 1959 the New Zealand govern- 
ment proposed the early introduction of cabinet government, in order to provide 
added experience before independence. After consideration by the Executive 
Council, the committee, and the Legislative Assembly, this proposal was 
accepted. In August a draft bill providing for this change, for the reorganization 
of public service control, and for certain other amendments was sent to Samoa 
for study by the committee. It was enacted by the New Zealand parliament, as 
the Samoa Amendment Act 1959, in September. Its provisions can be briefly 
summarized. The powers formerly exercised by the High Commissioner were, 
with certain exceptions, to be exercised in future by the Council of State. A cabinet 
was established to advise the Council of State in the exercise of its functions and 
to exercise “the general direction and control of the Government of Western 
Samoa”. The prime minister was to be a member of the Legislative Assembly 
“who commands the confidence of a majority” of its members—ze., he was in 
practice to be nominated by it—and he was to select eight other members of the 
Assembly as ministers. An Executive Council consisting of the members of the 
Council of State and the cabinet was to be retained for certain formal purposes 
and as a means whereby cabinet decisions might be reviewed. (Final authority, 
however, was to lie with the cabinet.) The powers of the public service commis- 
sioner were to be transferred to a Public Service Commission of up to three 
members, appointed by, and responsible to, the government. When the committee 
came to prepare the parts of the draft constitution dealing with the executive 
and the public service only relatively minor amendments were made. 


As a result of these changes, the Hon. Fiame Mata’afa Faumuina Mulinu’u 
II (formerly minister of agriculture) became the first prime minister of Western 
Samoa on 10 October 1959. In the interests of unity during the critical period 
of preparation for independence, he included his two rivals for the prime 
ministership in his cabinet. The composition of the working committee was 
little affected, as all but one of the new ministers were already members. 


The second phase in the committee’s work began in January 1960, when the 
preparation of the draft constitution and of ancillary resolutions was actively 
undertaken. This work was completed in July. The draft constitution itself 


18For a fuller account of this ordinance see-my note: “The Citizenship of Western Samoa 
Ordinance”, Journal of the Polynesian Society, vel. LVIII, 1959, pp. 146-8. 
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was organized on what are by now fairly well established lines. It consisted of 
twelve parts: I, The Independent State of Western Samoa and its Supreme Law; 
II, Fundamental Rights; III, The Head of State; IV, The Executive; V, Parlia- 
ment; VI, The Judiciary; VII, The Public Service; VIII, Finance; IX, Land 
and Titles; X, Emergency Powers; XI, General and Miscellaneous; and XII, 
Transitional. Only part IX, Land and Titles, which deals with Samoan land 
tenure and rights to matai titles, reveals in its name the relevance of the pro- 
visions to the particular conditions of Samoa. But the attainment of this relevance 
was, of course, the main substance of the committee’s lengthy deliberations.1® 


In quite another sense, too, the committee was constantly concerned with the 
particular conditions of Samoa. The Samoan leader, traditionally as well as 
under the conditions of modern government, is a representative: he must lead 
by instruction and persuasion; he must not abuse his authority by arrogating 
to himself the rights of others. It was necessary, therefore, to pay careful 
attention to the committee’s relations with the Legislative Assembly and with 
the public and to the procedure for the final consideration and adoption of the 
constitution. In the interests of frank discussion, the committee’s own meetings 
were held in private: even the High Commissioner attended only on the invitation 
of the joint chairmen. However, press statements reporting progress were issued 
from time to time; explanatory broadcasts were made; and each part of the 
draft constitution was issued for information and comment as it was completed. 
In addition, a number of discussions with the Legislative Assembly were held; 
and a general invitation was issued to the public to submit memoranda on any 
subject of relevance. (This procedure of consultation would have been even 
more elaborate had time permitted.) In regard to the final consideration and 
adoption of the constitution, there was unanimity as to the correct procedure: 
a constitutional convention should ‘be held, broadly similar to that of 1954. 


The function of the new constitutional convention was, however, to be very 
different from that of its predecessor. It was not to be asked to make a series 
of general recommendations, which would serve as a basis for later legislation 
but to consider and approve the draft constitution, article by article, and faa 
to take to itself the power of giving the future independent state of Western 
Samoa its “supreme law”. In other words, the committee had decided—as 
for example, the government of India had decided some years before—that 
legal authority in the new state should not derive, directly or indirectly, from 
the law of a foreign country but from the act of the people’s representa’ in 
adopting the constitution. This decision as to the function of the convention 
affected thinking as to its membership. The inclusion of special interests—such 
as the Chamber of Commerce or the Planters’ Association—became inappropriate 
On the other hand it was essential that it should be as widely repred anes 


19Certain of the more im isi i i 
, > sm Portant provisions will be considered below; b i 
analysis of the constitution and its making must await another occasion. na afi 
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as possible. It was decided that, in addition to the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, the convention should contain three further representatives of each 
Samoan constituency and ten additional representatives of the European com- 
munity. Special elections would be held under the existing suffrage but with 
the vote restricted, as it would be in all future elections, to citizens of Western 
Samoa.2° The Hon. Fautua were to be included in the membership, .as joint 
chairmen; and one Tama-a-diga (or “Royal Son”) who was not otherwise 
provided for, Tuimaleali’ifano, was to be included by name. The intention was 
that, while the convention would be organized on the basis of the modern 
electoral system, it should also be representative of the traditional Samoan 
political structure.?? 


The draft constitution was published and distributed, in its completed 
form, together with the working committee’s recommendations on other matters, 
in July 1960. The constitutional convention assembled on 16 August and 
remained in session for about two months.?2. Although its members, with the 
exception of the Europeans, were all matai, they were, from most points of view, 
a widely representative group. Several members were still in their twenties 
and many were in their thirties. At the other end of the scale, there were men 
who had gained their first political experience over thirty years ago as members 
of the Mau. Their occupations and backgrounds were equally varied. A great 
many, of course, were planters; some were traders; a few were on leave of 
absence from positions in the public service or in business firms; some were 
former judges or teachers. 


Procedure was, broadly, of a normal parliamentary type, modified in certain 
respects. In introducing an article, or group of articles, in the draft constitution 
in the convention, the chairman”? would ask for a motion that such article or 
articles should “stand part of the constitution”; after this had been moved and 
seconded, the writer or Professor Aikman (during the period he was able to be 
present) would give an explanation of the matter; and the articles before the 
convention would then be open for general debate and amendment. In this 
fashion, the whole of the draft constitution was debated, often with vigour, 
sometimes with heat, but never without regard for the proprieties: no member 
ever had to be suspended. 


20Only the holders of matai titles—about one in four of adult males—are eligible to vote 
in the Samoan constituencies. The European roll is open to all persons of European status 
over twenty-one. The restriction of the vote to citizens created some ill-feeling among Europeans 
who had not yet decided whether to take an oath of allegiance under the Citizenship of Western 
Samoa Ordinance 1959. 

21Four Tama-a-Aiga are recognized. Two of these are the Hon. Tupua Tamasese and the 
Hon. Malietoa (the present Fautua); a third is the present prime minister (in virtue of his 
holding the title Mata’afa); the fourth is Tuimaleali’ifano. They are members of two “royal 
lines”: Malietoa, of Samalietoa; the others, of Satupua. The other most important traditional 
group, Tumua and Pule, orators who controlled certain ‘traditional political centres, were well 
represented through the territorial constituencies. A fey 

22]t has been established, and its members elected, under the provisions of the constitutional 
convention ordinance 1960. he : ae 

23The joint chairmen took turns in presiding over the convention. 
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The most prolonged debates were those on certain articles in part III (The 
Head of State), for these dealt with a subject on which the reconciliation of 
Samoan custom and modern political realities presented the greatest difficulty. 
The working committee’s conception of the office—as one of great dignity, 
vested with functions similar to those of the British monarchy—was generally 
accepted. The provisions governing the initial filling of the position—by 
naming the Hon. Tupua Tamasese Mea’ole and the Hon. Malietoa Tanumafili II 
as joint holders and the survivor of them as sole holder for life—aroused 
little criticism.24 For these two high chiefs, as Fautua and as members of 
the Council of State, had led their country during the whole of the advance 
towards independence. But the working committee’s draft provisions regarding 
the filling of future vacancies and the carrying out of the duties of the head of 
state during his absence or incapacity aroused acute differences of opinion. 


The working committee had itself been faced with an intensely complex 
problem. In Samoan custom itself there are two related, but warring, concepts: 
those of the Tama-a-diga and the royal lines.2* Both have a profound 
importance in Samoan thinking; but one or the other tends to be given priority, 
according to its potential usefulness towards the attainment of some more 
immediate, and non-customary, end. For so long as. these two concepts retain 
their present importance, a great many Samoans will think of eligibility for the 
office of head of state in terms of one or other, or both, of them. Some of those 
who at present think in this way believe the position should be held jointly by 
four persons, others that it should be held by two, others again that there 
should be a single holder and a system of rotation. Many who hold such views 
couple with them a belief that those to whom the headship of state would be 
restricted should be excluded from participation in ordinary political life. But, 
even if it were possible to obtain agreement on one of these views, would its 
adoption prove a workable constitutional device? Owing to the flexibility 
of the rules governing election to Samoan titles, no individual is born with a 
certain expectation of high title; and none, therefore, is under an obligation— 
like a member of a royal family in a monarchy—to mould his career with such 
an expectation in mind. Again, one of the present Tama-a-Aiga is a member 
of the legislature, who has been chosen by his colleagues as the first prime 
minister. Is it practicable, then, to talk of the exclusion of the Tama-a-Aiga 
from politics? To complicate matters further, by no means all Samoans believe 
that there should be any such link between eligibility for the office of head of 
state and tenure of a high Samoan title: they believe, in effect, in the desirability 
of a straight presidential system. Over the years this latter view seems certain 
to gain increasing favour. 


24The Hon. Tupua Tamasese and the Hon. Malietoa had withdrawn from the working 
committee during discussion of the head of state. They withdrew similarly from the convention. 


The debate on part III was presided over by the prime minist i 
sata lle y p er, as deputy chairman. 
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The working committee, after long deliberation, found a solution to these 
difficulties. After the death of the survivor of the two joint holders named in 
the constitution, a single head of state would be elected every five years by the 
Legislative Assembly. Eligibility for election would be restricted only by 
resolution of the Assembly itself; and the committee recommended that such a 
resolution should be passed restricting eligibility to the Tama-a-diga. In 
addition, a Council cf Deputies would be constituted—as soon as the constitution 
came into force—to perform the functions of the head of state during his absence 
or incapacity. Eligibility for election to this body would be subject to the same 
restrictions as those applying to election as head of state. In other words, for 
so long as Samoan opinion, as reflected in the Assembly, supported the view 
that one of the Tama-a-Aiga should be head of state, the other three holders of 
this high rank could be offered a dignified, but not onerous, office, which would, 
incidentally, keep them out of politics. On the other hand, any of the 
Tama-a-Aiga who wished, like the present prime minister, to follow a_ political 
career would be free to do so by declining membership of the Council. Finally, 
if Samoan opinion ceased to favour the whole system of restricting eligibility 
for these offices, the restrictions would become inoperative, without the need 
for any constitutional amendment. 


In the convention, many amendments to these provisions were moved, but 
none was carried, so that, after more than a fortnight of vigorous debate, the 
draft was accepted in its original form. 


This account of the handling of the problem of the head of state must serve 
as an example of the work of the committee and the convention. But there 
were other problems only a little less complex and controversial. For example, 
the committee produced a complicated series of constitutional provisions and 
related resolutions providing for the abolition of the present legal distinction 
between “Samoans” and “Europeans”. Although this distinction was a relic 
of colonial paternalism, its abolition involved changes which for many years 
had been widely regarded as alarming. The committee proposed that persons 
of less than 50 per cent. Samoan blood, provided they were citizens, should be 
given the opportunity of taking mata titles and exercising the rights of such 
titles in regard to customary land. It proposed. also the abolition of the existing 
European electoral roll and its replacement by a complicated procedure which 
preserved the rights of those at present enjoying, or with an expectation of 
enjoying, the privilege of universal suffrage, without placing this on a “racial” 
basis. Although these proposals aroused considerable anxiety among both 
Samoan and European members, they were finally accepted. 


Again, there was the general question of suffrage. Majority opinion 
among the matai still clearly favours the retention of matai suffrage; the opinion 
of the mass of untitled men and of women is difficult to assess. On the other 
hand, there is more support among the matai than is immediately apparent for 
a concession at this stage; and among Samoan medical officers, teachers, and 
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other salaried workers there is vigorous support of universal suffrage. In the 
convention, a private member’s motion advocating universal suffrage, with 
candidature restricted to matai, was introduced and eloquently supported (by 
the prime minister, amongst others); but it was eventually defeated. The 
committee’s proposal, again, was accepted: suffrage, like other electoral matters, 
is not entrenched in the constitution but left to be determined by parliament. 


Before it concluded, the convention turned to the consideration of the 
future conduct of external relations—a subject on which final arrangements 
will not be made till Western Samoa is independent. A great deal of careful 
work had already been done on this subject by the New Zealand Department of 
External Affairs. The deputy secretary of External Affairs, Mr. F. H. Corner, 
had visited Samoa for discussions with the working committee. In October he 
also addressed the convention. 


On 28 October, with their work completed, the members of the convention 
formally resolved, on behalf of “the people of Western Samoa”, to “adopt, enact, 
and give to ourselves this Constitution”. The constitution itself provides that 
it “shall come into force on the day approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations as the date of tha termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
eT LF eae 


Subsequently, before dissolving, the convention adopted a resolution on 
external relations. It reads, in part, as follows: 


The Constitutional Convention, in this, its final meeting... 
Welcomes the clear and friendly understanding between the 
Governments of Western Samoa and New Zealand, whereby 
both Governments agree that the sovereignty of Western Samoa 
should be complete and unqualified and that the two countries 
should continue to work together, on terms agreeable to both 
Governments. .. . 

Welcomes the offer of the Government of New Zealand to 
provide assistance to the Independent State of Western 
Samoa. ... 

Recommends: 


(a) That the framework of future co-operation between 
New Zealand and the Independent State of Western 
Samoa should be laid down in a Treaty of Friendship 
between the two sovereign states to be signed after 
Independence Day; 


(b) That, in particular, the Government of the Independent 
State of Western Samoa should request the Government 
of New Zealand to afford— 


(i) administrative and technical assistance; 


(ii) assistance in carrying out its external affairs in 
such a manner as will not detract from the responsi- 


26The Constitution of the Independent State of Western Samoa, Apia, 1960. 
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bility of the Government of the Independent State 
of Western Samoa to formulate its own international 
policy.?7 
In December the prime minister, accompanied by the writer, proceeded to 
New York to join the New Zealand delegation to the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations for the discussion of the “Question of 
the future of Western Samoa” in the fourth committee. After statements had 
been presented and questions asked, a resolution was sponsored in the committee 
by a large group of members: Argentina, the Federation of Malaya, Ghana, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Nigeria, Sudan, the United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom. In brief, it provided for the conduct of a plebiscite in accordance 
with United Nations practice in Trust Territories, during May 1961, on the 
basis of universal suffrage, in which the people would be asked two questions: 


1. Do you agree with the Constitution adopted by the Consti- 
tutional Convention on 28 October 1960? 


2. Do you agree that on 1 January 1962 Western Samoa 
should become an independent state on the basis of that 
Constitution? 
The U.S.S.R. and a small number of other members abstained from voting on 
the resolution as a whole, but indicated their support of the operative clauses 
by asking for separate votes on them; the bulk of the committee voted in favour. 
Passage in the plenary session was equally decisive. 


As the prime minister said, in addressing the fourth committee: 


Ours should be one of the smoothest of transitions from 
trusteeship to independence. Helped by our gradual assump- 
tion of political responsibility cover the past fourteen years, and 
by our friendly cooperation with New Zealand, we should 
experience little strain or difficulty when the moment for 
independence comes. 
He had, however, already sounded a note of caution. In referring to the 
attainment of independence, he had said: 

But even this is not the end of the road. Rather does it 
represent our emergence from a byway of the political world on 
to the highway traversed by all independent states. We recognize 
that our vigilance cannot be relaxed when we enter that high~ 
way but must indeed be intensified. I can assure members 
of this Committee that we shall continue to be alert to the need 
for change and that we are, in fact, already _aware of the 
importance of the problems which will still remain to be solved. 


Western Samoa stands up well, therefore, when its advantages and achieve- 
ments are considered in relation to the criteria which provide—it has been 


27Resolutions adopted by the Constitutional Convention of Western Samoa 1960, Apia, 1960. 
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argued—a basis for judging the character and likely success of a country’s 
transition from colonial status to independence. There have been past deficiencies 
of policy, to which reference has been made, and formidable problems remain; 
but, on balance, preparation for the change has been thorough. The smoothness 
of the transition itself is the surest guarantee that the future government of the 
independent state of Western Samoa will possess the necessary preconditions of 
effective governance. 
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Creative Personality 
By CECIL GIBB 


Creative thought and imagination have been a source of wonder from the 
beginning of recorded history and in all cultures they are recognized as scarce 
resources and are prized. Until the last decade, however, the attention of 
psychologists only occasionally turned to this process. Recent thinking has 
produced ideas about the nature of the creative process, and about the identifica- 
tion and development of creative persons. There are many vital and fascinating 
questions to ask, many of which may be only very inadequately answered. Why 
is creative productivity such an infrequent phenomenon? Why is there 
so little correlation between education and creative productiveness? Why 
don’t we produce more creative geniuses than we do? How can we discover 
inventive promise in our children and youth? How can we develop creative 
personalities? 


As in many discussions it is useful to begin with a definition. “Creative work 
is a novel work that is accepted as tenable or useful or satisfying by a group of 
people at some point in time.”! There must be an observable, communicable 
product. Dreams may be beautiful creations but unless they are committed to 
words, or translated into a work of art, or fashioned into an invention for others 
to perceive and evaluate. they are not creations in any sense that interests 
others. The products must be novel, though we recognize that there is a sense 
in which we can say there is nothing new under the sun. The novelty will often 
take the form of seeing and expressing new relationships, of combining known 
elements in a new way so that some satisfaction not previously given is now 
available. It is often difficult to say just what does constitute novelty, and 
novelties vary, of course, in significance. Many thousands of novelties for 
which patents are issued as evidence of their novelty never amount to anything, 
whereas the novelty of Einstein’s famous formula or of Freud’s conception of 
personality have had tremendous effects. To be creative, rather than simply 
original, thinking must be purposeful or goal-directed—not mere idle fantasy— 
although it need not have immediate practical application or be a perfect 
and complete product.” But creative thinking must have more than novelty and 
purpose, it must be acceptable to some group of people. Some neurotic 
and insane persons have extraordinarily novel ideas, but in many 
cases these are not acceptable to anybody and so they do not 
rate as creative products. This is not always true of course; sometimes a 
somewhat deranged person can give words to his peculiar experiences 


1M. I. Stein, “Creativity and Culture”, J. Psychol., 1953, vol. 36, pp. 311-22. 
2J. E. Drevdahl, “Factors of Importance for Creativity’, J. Clin. Psychoi., 1956, vol. i- 
pp. 21-6. 
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or can apply his insane’ visions to a canvas and we may accept these 
as works of art, as creative works. In science, however, there is little of this. 
A new principle or a new theory or a discovery must be judged tenable by capable 
informed people. There are, of course, occasions when a man’s contemporaries 
judge him mad and the tenability of his insights appears only to later generations. 
He is, in the long-term judgment of society, no less creative for this, and this is 
clearly one of the hazards of our civilization that we cannot accept idiosyncratic 
inventions. In safeguarding our development from false leads this way, we 
also handicap our exploitation of the most profound insights. Clearly the most 
original ideas are most likely to be beyond our comprehension and so to be 
judged worthless. 


As a society we choose to be coldly conventional, suspecting all originality 
until it has been validated by persons of high status in the particular area of 
knowledge concerned. That progress is hampered by this is undeniable, but to 
deplore such a state of affairs is not enough, for, presumably collectively we 
judge the social costs to be less this way than by precipitate acceptance of false 
leads. 


The Creative Process 


Reading works of science or published accounts of inventions one would 
gain the impression that the creative process is logical and orderly. The insightful 
historian of science and the psychologist, however, find that this is far from 
the truth. In fact, so far from true is it that the creative process is very difficult 
indeed to study. The psychologist cannot have even creative people obtain 
creative ideas on demand in his laboratory. Such ideas occur at such unlikely 
times and in such unlikely circumstances that one cannot even anticipate their 
production in order to be present at the time. Consequently in talking of this 
process we rely upon the introspective observations of creative people and upon 


such work as can be done in the psychological laboratory with creativity of a 
very lowly level. 


It has been pointed out that two major methods of creative production 
appear to be operative.* One is primarily deductive. It consists of gathering 
all the known facts relating to a problem, of becoming truly familiar with them 
and then of purposefully turning them over, regrouping them and so on carefully 
searching for relationships among these facts which have not hitherto been 
recognized. ‘This seems to be the method of Edison and Einstein and 
undoubtedly of many lesser scientists. But the evidence suggects that whether 
in science or the arts the creative process is generally rather different from this. 


It is more common for a new idea to arise almost spontaneously in the 
mind, often at a time when the person is thinking of something quite different 


3E, W. Sinnott, “The Creativeness of Life”, in H. H. Anderson, Creativity and its Cultivation; 
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or of nothing at all. In fact, this relaxation of conscious effort appears to be 
an important condition of creativity. 

But before more is said of the part played by the unconscious mind in 
invention, let me add an important fact: significant scientific ideas do not pop 
into just any mind at all. Creativity is not a matter of chance. These ideas occur 
only where there has been a long period of preparation, where the mind is already 
seized with all the prior knowledge. The unconscious work goes on only over 
problems that are important to the waking conscious mind, and then only when 
the possessor of that mind cares and cares greatly about the solution to a 
problem. 


The unconscious 


Evidence of the function of the unconscious in creativity is abundant and 
it is some of the most fascinating material in this whole field. Discussing the 
composition of that lovely poem, “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening”, 
Robert Frost. says that one winter evening he opened his door and strode out 
into the snow for a breath of air and there came into his mind the whole of 
that poem. The strange pattern of rhymes continued to haunt him as he wrote 
the verses down, and to bring the poem to a close he had to break the rhythm 
in the last quatrain. 


An exciting tale is that of Otto Loewi’s discovery of the chemical mediation 
of nerve impulses. This came to him vividly in the form of a dream, but on 
waking he could not understand the jottings he had made. But fortunately for 
Loewi the dream was repeated the next night. This time before going to sleep 
again he arose and recorded it fully and in the laboratory the next day he 
performed the critical experiment that confirmed the hypothesis thus arrived at. 

Another famous dream in science is that of Kekulé who was engaged one 
evening in writing his textbooks, with his thoughts elsewhere. 


‘I turned my chair to the fire and dozed’, he relates, 
‘again the atoms were gamboling before my eyes. This time the 
smaller groups kept modestly in the background. My mental 
eye, rendered more acute by repeated visions of this kind, 
could now distinguish larger structures, of manifold conforma- 
tion; long rows, sometimes more closely fitted together; all 
twining and twisting in snake-like motion. But look! What 
was that? One of the snakes had seized hold of its own tail, and 
the form whirled mockingly before my eyes. As by a flash of 
lightning I awoke!;’ but the picture Kekulé had seen of the 
snake which had seized its own tail gave him the clue to the 
most puzzling of molecular structures, the structure of the 
benzene molecule, for which Kekulé suggested a closed ring of 
six carbon atoms, to each of which a hydrogen atom is attached.* 

You will have observed that all of these products of unconscious activity 


must be evaluated. Not all dreams are of significance, but only those which 


4Quoted by E. R. Hilgard, Introduction to Psychology, Harcourt Brace, 1953, p. 314. 
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can be proved tenable or which appeal in some way to a gallery of competent 
assessors. 


Preparation 

There are apparently four steps in this process of invention or of creativity. 
The first of these is preparation. “Good” ideas occur only in prepared minds. 
Einstein puzzled over basic problems in physics for years even though he wrote 
his famous paper on relativity in five weeks while he was employed in the Patent 
Office. Without prior learning and the body of knowledge relating to a given 
area one is in no position even to recognize the significant chance events that 
may occur. How many people other than Fleming could have discovered 
penicillin? Undoubtedly, there are others but it could not have happened to 
just any one of us. He was working with cultures of staphylococci and on one 
plate an unplanned and unwanted mould developed presumably from some 
impurity in the air. He noticed that on the edges of the mould the staphylococci 
were dissolving. He asked himself why, investigated further and discovered 
penicillin. The whole business was an accident and Fleming said so. But he 
made the discovery because he was curious and because he had sufficient 
knowledge to know that this was worth being curious about. “Science in 
practice depends far less on the experiments it prepares, than on the prepared- 
ness of the minds of the men who watch the experiments.”® This suggests ideas 
about our training of scientists. It suggests there may be little value in rigid 
training in method as such. It also suggests a wider training of scientists 
because their increasingly narrow training must mean less preparedness to 
observe the unusual and to follow it up. 


Before leaving this part of the process attention should be drawn to the 
contribution to invention made by the many men who work in a field but who 
never quite achieve the really creative idea. There is a value to publications 
of lesser novelties, to reviews of the knowledge so far gained, to reports of 
abortive experiments and so on. They all form part of the material in which 
other scientists steep themselves and out of which the creative act is eventually 
made. “We cannot will to have insights, we cannot will creatively; but we 
can will to give ourselves to the encounter with intensity of dedication and 
commitment.”® And it is to the advantage of society to have men of first 
class mind give themselves to this quest even though only two in a million 
may make really great discoveries. We cannot tell where the truly great 
will appear and maybe it never will unless the more mediocre amongst us go 
on working creating the atmosphere out of which it will be drawn by a mind 
more creatively potent than our own. 


5W. F. Thompson, “Why Don’t the Scientists Admit They’re H ” . 
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Incubation 


The second of the steps is incubation. Other than to say that this requires 
time, we can say little about it. Incubation goes on mainly in the unconscious 
where it cannot be observed. It seems to require that the person have a real 
interest, that he be motivated to solve a problem. In these conditions, if Sir 
John Eccles is right, many thousands of neural engrams in the brain are 
probably kept active with all sorts of possibilities of their interacting upon and 
running into one another to form new patterns which somehow rise to conscious- 
ness. Clearly not all of these new products do arise and so there must be in 
the unconscious itself a certain amount of evaluation and sorting out. 


Another of the conditions favourable to incubation seems to be the with- 
drawal of conscious effort. We are all familiar with a phenomenon of remem- 
bering in which we fail to recall a familiar name or something else quite well 
known to us and cannot recall it while we try. If we transfer attention to 
something quite different or go to sleep for a time, the wanted name or idea 
seems to come to consciousness spontaneously. The appearance of inventive 
ideas seems to follow this same general process probably because time is needed 
for a false direction to be damped out and opportunity given for a quite different 
approach. Knowlson in 1917 formulated a law governing one of the basic 
conditions for the occurrence of inspirations and insights. Knowlson’s law is: 
a period of close inquiry and reflection should be followed either by a change 
of subject or a period of inactivity. 


Illumination 


Illumination is the name given to the third step in the process. This is 
also often called the “Eureka” experience. It is frequently referred to by 
creative thinkers. This is a sudden step, a moment of insight, and as such 
even less susceptible of investigation than the period of incubation. There is 
little of interest one can say about it. It may take different forms in different 
people. Sometimes it comes in verbal form as in a poem already worked out, 
sometimes it is a vague general feeling or idea that must be consciously elaborated 
and put into words. It may be a visual image to be set on canvas or as in the 
case of one mathematician a visual image on the wall of a solution to a 
geometrical problem. As a step in the process it is important because it represents 
the transition from the unconscious to the conscious of the novel idea or invention. 


Verification 

Of the fourth step, verification, little need be said. It is the conscious 
process of communicating the invention in some form, verbal or pictorial, to 
others for their evaluation, or it is the conducting of an experiment to give 
credence to the idea, or the demonstration that the gadget concerned can be 
constructed and will perform the function claimed for it. We have already 
suggested that failure at this step at any time does not necessarily disprove 
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creativity but it does raise doubts which society as a whole cannot risk over- 
locking. The scientist thus has a need and a duty to carry others along with 
him, he must educate as he researches. Unless he does this his creative thinking 
may be lost to society for many years for want of an informed gallery to give 


it public approbation. 


Characteristics of Creative Personality 

Sufficient will now have been said to indicate that in dealing with creativity 
we are dealing with the whole person, with creative personality. Not only 
ability but temperament, attitude, motivation and more specific traits of 
personality characterize creative persons. 


The psychoanalyst Erich Fromm suggests that chief among the distin- 
guishing marks of the creative person is a “capacity to be puzzled”. ‘This is a 
capacity most children have strongly, but there is some reason to believe that 
Fromm may be right in suggesting that it tends to be lost in the process of 
education. We do tend to develop a feeling that an educated person should 
know and should not be puzzled, that he should when he comes upon something 
startlingly new rather take the sophisticated view that an educated man 
expects anything, is never caught off balance, and comes to take the world for 
granted. To the extent that we lose our naiveté, our capacity to be puzzled, 
we shall certainly lose much of our effort to explain and thus to invent. Poincaré 
suggested that “scientific genius is a capacity to be surprised”. Perhaps there 
is a lesson here for teachers of science. We tend to teach first those things 
we are most confident about so that the student gains the impression that science 
has answers and that his task is absorption. Only the student who goes on to 
advanced study progresses beyond this stage to the stage where he recognizes 
the uncertainty and tentativeness of science and so can see room for further 
work and finds it no longer humiliating to be surprised or puzzled. We have 
seen already that it is essential in training a scientist that he acquires a thorough 
working knowledge of the known facts but he must retain too the ability to be 
puzzled by what the average person takes for granted. His teachers must find 
a way to give him the facts without destroying his questioning attitude. It is 
when the obvious becomes a problem that the process of discovery begins. 

It is not far from this formulation of Fromm to the observation of other 
students of creativity’ that creative persons are especially observant and that 
they value accurate observation more than other people do. It would make 
little difference whether we characterized Fleming as very observant or as 
retaining his capacity to wonder, to be puzzled and to ask questions of what 
he observes. Rather more insightfully, Carl Rogers’ refers to the same charac- 
teristic as “openness to experience”, by which he means that whereas most of us 
see our worlds in terms of pre-learned categories—trees are green, modern art 


My ng Barron, “The Psychology of Imagination”, Scientific American, 1958, vol. 199, no. 3, pp. 
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is meaningless, democracy is good and so on—more creative persons are able 
to perceive phenomena more truly as they are because they have less need to 
defend and justify such pre-learning—trees are grey in evening light, modern art 
has a strangely moving effect on me, democracy achieves certain objectives but 
fails in others. In these terms the relation of this characteristic to that of 
adaptive flexibility in thinking is easily perceived. 


In psychological studies of thinking a factor of flexibility has been identified 
which stresses freedom from persistence of approaches. Hilgard 1° has suggested 
that the ability to break a given “set” or direction is the mark of a good thinker. 
This is what we see in Fleming’s ability to recognize his mould as a possible 
antibiotic and not simply as a disturbing impurity. It is pretty well established 
that minds are affected by “set”. Experiments in thinking by Duncker in 1945 
established a fact often verified that if one uses an object in its familiar use it 
becomes more difficult to use that object in a novel way, though this effect may 
be reduced with a lapse of time. That recency of normal use contributes to this 
non-flexibility or rigidity may help to explain why a period of inactivity or of 
changed activity is conducive to the appearance of a novel solution to a problem. 

There is some evidence to suggest that flexibility, in our culture at any rate, 
characterizes men more than it does women. But if both men and women are 
tested for masculinity-femininity of interests those of more masculine orientation, 
whatever their actual sex, are better solvers of problems requiring some restruc- 
turing for solution. Some subtle social process rather than genes is apparently 
at work here. 


1.Q. 

Of I.Q. considered among characteristics of creative personality the fact is 
that superior intelligence is a necessary but not a sufficient cause of creative 
work. Really significant inventions in science and technology have not been 
given to minds of low general calibre. But by no means all persons of high 
1.Q. have significant inventions to their credit even when they have been given 
the necessary preparation. Creativity demands more than superior general 
intellectual ability. It demands rather, highly developed special abilities but it 
demands also a high level of motivation, temperamental qualities and attitudes 
such as have already been mentioned. Many personality dimensions surpass 
the importance of intelligence. Terman has studied from childhood to maturity 
(they are now between 40 and 45) some thousand cases of men and women 
who as children had I.Q’s in excess of 140, i.e. who were in the upper one half of 
one per cent. of their age group. Though these people have done well and 


9J. P. Guilford, “The Structure of Intellect”, Psychol. Bull., 1956, vol. 53, pp. 267-93; J. P. 
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achieved a measure of success well above the average of their age mates and 
have a few minor inventions to their credit, no really significant discovery has 
come from them and there is not among them a Darwin, an Edison or an Edwin 
Land. 

Some statement also seems called for about instability or neurotic tendencies 
in relation to creative capacity. It is a view quite generally held in our culture 
that artists and writers are frequently neurotic, unreasonably dependent through- 
out their lives, defiant of authority and unusually gullible. Indeed, quite out- 
standing examples like Van Gogh’s loneliness, Beethoven’s rages, Goethe’s 
gullibility and so on come readily to mind. Some creative people at least do 
not lead conventionally well adjusted lives. But whether or not the neuroticism 
and unconventionality are essential to the creativity cannot be confidently told, 
though one investigator! in a study of 113 artists and 181 scientists, carried 
out over a period of seventeen years, found no evidence to support the assump- 
tion that development of the highest intellectual ability depends on psychic 
abnormalities. 

In science, picturesque examples are not so readily available. However, 
there is evidence to suggest an unconventional other-worldliness in some of the 
greatest contributors. There may be reason to believe that the more creative 
persons give themselves with fervour and complete absorption to their science, 
much as a child does to his play, and that they accept worldly responsibility 
less readily, often remaining unmarried or proving themselves poor providers if 
they do marry. 

Not far removed from neuroticism in the adult, though it is normal to child- 
hood, is the sense of omnipotence and omniscience that many of our greater 
scientists display. Our use of the term “prima donna” recognizes the inordinately 
high esteem in which these men hold themselves, but recognizes too that this 
attitude may have some sustaining effect on the creative person and keep him 
going through periods of research in which there is relatively little return in 
actual results. 

Within this same complex of ideas, it has been found repeatedly that 
creative persons are less well adjusted socially than are the rest of us. Owens 
and others!” studied a group of machine designers who each had more than 
thirteen patents granted in a five-year period and compared them with non- 
creative machine designers. Among other things they conclude that “asoci- 
ability” and “egocentrism” or self-centredness are most important among the 
several clusters which discriminate creative from non-creative designers. Barron 
having studied many creative people intensively finds them less mature in 
human relations than are average folk. He concludes: 


11Adele Juda, “The Relationship between Highest Mental C i i i 
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; I believe the creative individual not only respects the 
irrational in himself but courts it as the most promising source 
of novelty in his own thought. He rejects the demand of society 
that he should shun in himself the primitive, the uncultural, 
the naive, the magical, the non-sensical, that he must be a 
‘civilized’ member of the community. Creative individuals 
reject this demand because they want to own themselves totally 
and because they perceive a short-sightedness in adaptation to a 
norm for a given place and time. 


Cattell and Drevdahl'* have studied the personality test results for samples 
of creative artists and writers, of graduate students in art and science rated for 
creativity, and of research workers, teachers, and administrators. In particular 
terms they found that the creative are at once introverted and bold. The 
components of Cattell’s second order introversion factor are possessed in great 
strength, but they are combined with adjustment qualities of will control, 
dominance and temperamental sensitivity. Creative persons are not merely 
introverts, but introverts of a rather peculiar pattern with an unexpectedly high 
degree of dominance. As part of the pattern they also report an uninhibitable 
temperament, eccentricity, non-conformity and emotional sensitivity. Many of 
these are not characteristics of a pleasant personality, they tend often to the 
opposite pole from the characteristics of successful salesmen and popular elected 
leaders. This is a pattern marked by inability to find and give pleasure in social 
contact, and it does suggest as Drevdahl and Cattell?® point out that there may 
be a need to revise methods and standards of academic selection if universities 
are to have an increasing proportion of creative people. Even our evaluation of 
Ph.D. theses and the like, with emphasis on conformity to principles of design 
and so on, may require modification to encourage original work. How- 
ever, it would of course be folly to suggest that the evidence here 
presented is sufficient to determine a policy of wholehearted prefer- 
ence for emotionally and socially inadequate persons, merely because 
they displayed some originality. Much of modern research is group work and a 
group of such persons as here described is almost inconceivable. “No degree of 
talent can compensate for an impossible personality within the large research 
laboratory.” But this raises the question whether the large organization dictated 
by the high costs of modern scientific research is as efficient as it is claimed to be. 


Certainly there is enough evidence here to suggest that the best adjusted 
and most lovable colleagues may not always be the valuable scientists. Universities 
and research organizations must exercise care in discriminating against “odd 
balls”, and the public must exercise restraint in criticizing universities for 


employing them. 


14R. B. Cattell and J. E. Drevdahl, “A Comparison of the Personality Profile (16P.F.) of 
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The work of Drevdahl?® just discussed does have an interesting corollary in 
which, however, considerable speculation is involved. Comparing creative artists 
with creative scientists, he observed that the former are more radical and more 
self-sufficient. Furthermore, he says, “suspiciousness and interest in internal 
mental life may be associated with creativity in art, but trusting attitudes and 
interest in external things may be more associated with creativity in the sciences”. 
There is in all this a suggestion that the creative scientist as compared with the 
artist is somewhat less free to be unconventional especially in his choice of 
methods and perhaps of goals. It would seem worth speculating that such a 
finding may be somehow involved with the matter of criteria of creativity as 
distinct from originality only. Would it be fair to suggest that the criteria are 
less objective and apart from certain standards of technique, well nigh absent in 
art, in a way that they are not in science? In fact, might it not be said of science 
that it tends to suspect too readily the unconventional scientist? Further, there 
is in science and in scientific development a coherence of system, which is absent 
in art, which! itself becomes criterion and constrains the scientist from the degree 
of unconventionality that is acceptable in art. 


Credulity 


Paradoxically, there is a good deal of evidence from individual case analysis 
to suggest that creative persons are highly credulous. It could not yet be claimed 
that this has been shown to be a characteristic of the inventor, but it would be 
a good hypothesis that it is so. Many students of creativity have commented 
upon it and the psychoanalyst Ernest Jones’? has suggested that credulity may 
be essential to creativity. Jones finds his starting point in the observation we 
have already made that to be creative one must recognize problems even in the 
obvious, he must refuse to accept certain previously recognized conclusions, he 
must have, in Jones’ words, “a kind of imperviousness to the opinions of others, 
especially the authorities”. It would seem that this skepticism so valuable in 
science may be a product of credulousness. Jones finds examples of his hypothesis 
in both Newton and Darwin. 

Newton, whose published scientific work is so objective, had, at a time when 
alchemy was no longer acceptable, spent many hours on experiments to turn 
baser metals into gold. Theology was perhaps even more important to him than 
was science and he was among those very credulous and uncritical people who 
insisted upon the literal truth of the Old Testament. As for Darwin, Jones has 
found that even after enunciating his doctrine of origin of species, he still 
believed in Lamarck’s theory of the inheritance of acquired characters despite 
the fact that it is Darwin’s theory that makes the Lamarckian superfluous and 
untenable. Jones contrasts Huxley with Darwin claiming the former was 
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basically more knowledgeable and quite as skeptical as Darwin but that he never 
made any really great discoveries because “he lacked the credulity to match the 
skepticism”. 

If Jones is right it is worth remembering that inventors, scientists, authors 
and artists are not to be trusted to show either creativeness or objectivity in the 
many pronouncements they make on matters beyond their own narrow fields. 
When the scientist sallies forth into philosophy, or theology, or human relations 
or administration (even university administration) he may reveal that credulous- 
ness Jones talks of and he is no more wrong about it than any sensible man in 
the street. Genius is never generalized. 


Independence 


The evidence for self-sufficiency or independence as a trait of the creative 
personality is strong. Cattell’s researchers and Owens’ inventors showed more 
of this trait on personality tests than did undergraduates or teachers or adminis- 
trators on the one hand, and non-inventive designers on the other. Nakamura 
and Barron have each used a test of independence of judgment and have found 
a clear relationship between this trait and skill in problem solution and originality 
respectively. The test is that developed by Asch in which a subject makes 
observations as one of a small group of observers. Without his knowledge the 
other members of the group have been directed how to respond and they so 
respond as to place the subject in a conflict between reporting what in fact he 
observes or agreeing with the overwhelming majority which is reporting as 
instructed without reference to the stimulus. Under ordinary circumstances 
Asch found a clear tendency for subjects to deny the evidence of their senses in 
order to agree with the group. Barron’s creative persons, however, and 
Nakamura’s superior problem solvers, were much more inclined to ignore the 
majority and insist upon the evidence of their own observation. Undoubtedly, 
there is in this experimental finding, evidence not only of independence of judg- 
ment but of many other traits also. But the evidence is clear that more creative 
persons are more free to behave independently and to ignore the norms and 
customs of those among whom they live. 


Tolerance of ambiguity 

Perhaps greater psychological significance will be found in the suggestion 
by Stein!® that the creative personality is characterized by a greater tolerance 
of ambiguity. This is the psychologists’ description of the fact that creative 
people seem able to accept into their bodies of knowledge conflicting information, 
without having to force some immediate resolution upon it. This obviously is 
not wholly different from credulity, but here we wish to emphasize that the truly 
creative person is somehow less constrained to see things in black or white terms 
and is more able to conceive of them as black and white simultaneously if there 
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is any perceptual evidence at all for this. He seems more able to continue to 
strive for a resolution which will*incorporate both sets of observations even 
when this entails a recognition that he does not comprehend all that is going on. 
Barron’s® psychological test findings are again of interest. Using a Welsh Figure 
Preference Test, he showed people a series of figures some of which were regular, 
neat and geometric while others were irregular, messy and chaotic. Most people 
on this test prefer the regular, neat figures but his creative group showed a 
reversal of this attitude. Painters (artists) had a marked preference for 
asymmetrical figures and a clear tolerance of chaotic ones, accompanied by an 
aversion for the simple and symmetrical. Ph.D. candidates in science who were 
rated by the staff as displaying originality in their work had preferences very like 
those of the artists and showed similar preferences for asymmetry and complexity 
in other tests requiring the completion of drawings and the building of mosaic 
patterns. Barron deduces that behind this test behaviour there seems to lie a 
need to make a creative response to disorder and to achieve most difficult and 
far-reaching ordering. This is probably the characteristic of inventors most 
deserving of detailed study at the present time. Maybe the effectiveness of the 
unconscious is due to its lack of organization, its inchoate character, so that 
there rigidities of tradition and habits of thinking can be abandoned. New 
patterns can be created. 


Originality 

One expects, of course, that originality will be a distinguishing mark of the 
creative person and what evidence there is confirms this. An extended programme 
of research at the University of Southern California*® into the components of 
creative thinking has identified originality as one of the primary mental abilities 
of creativity. Originality in this sense is measured in terms of three features of 
association to ideas given by an examiner. There are the uncommonness of the 
association, its remoteness or unconventionality and its cleverness as evaluated by 
ratings of competent judges. These three features are found to have a common 
core of ability and this is called originality. So closely does variation in this 
ability parallel objective evidence of creativity that Barron tends to adopt 
performance on tests of originality as the criterion of creativeness. 

Another of the primary mental abilities found by the California studies to 
characterize creative thinking is fluency of ideas, Those people who score best 
when asked to give synonyms or opposites for words or when asked to give all 


the uses they can think of for a brick or a et te bottle are the people who by 
other evidence are also more creative. 


Drive 
Observers of creative persons also find them more vigorous and marked by 
more drive than less gifted people. Witty?! has commented that gifted children 
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while they enjoy superior mental abilities in a variety of fields also are always 
characterized by drive and determination to use their abilities and by a restless 
searching enquiring attitude to life and all of its phenomena. Barron”? too finds 
his creative group to be more vigorous and to have a greater fund of both psychic 
and physical energy, so that they seemed tireless as well as generally alert and 
widely interested. 


Finally, under this heading of characteristics of creative personality it is 
interesting to describe an experimental study of scientific creativeness made in 
the University of Chicago.?? Seventeen research chemists were found who 
could be reliably judged highly creative (eight) and less creative (nine). To them 
was administered a series of problems in prediction. Observing a panel of lights 
(4 x 4) turned on in predetermined sequences the subjects were to predict the 
next light. Having made the prediction each subject was then required to gamble 
test points (0 to 10) on its accuracy. Some problems had one and only one 
solution, some were ambiguous and some were purely random sequences with 
no solution at all. A difference between the two groups—highly creative and 
less creative—does indeed occur especially in the random problems. In these 
problems the less creative gamble more heavily on their predictions, thus suggest- 
ing they are more ready to give undue support to unwarranted solutions. Analysis 
by the investigator, Heinze, led her to conclude that the less creative are more 
anxious, more conforming and more restricted in scope of attitudes so that the 
test seems unduly important to them. This pattern she finds consistent with 
relatively weak impulse control and she hypothesizes that the less creative 
use more psychic energy maintaining the personality system and so have less 
available for expansion of ideas or originality. “If this is accurate”, says Heinze, 
“we could expect some factors to hamper these men in everyday life. Many of 
the suggestions they receive from colleagues and superiors would gain uncritical 
acceptance. Many of the decisions they are called upon to make would assume 
undue importance and they would be inclined to support their decisions more 
fully than the data justified.” 


In summary, it does not seem possible to draw from this wealth of research 
data and informed conjecture any integrated picture, but neither do there appear 
any glaring inconsistencies. ‘The creative are seen to be characterized by a high 
Jevel of general intellectual capacity, and high levels of the primary mental 
abilities of creativeness—originality, flexibility and fluency. It is clear that 
these may be necessary but are not sufficient causes of creative productivity. 
As in other fields of endeavour motivation assumes a place of highest import- 
ance. The inventor must care and care deeply, he must have an abiding need 
to succeed, he must have drive and must vigorously apply himself to his chosen 
field of work for creative ideas appear only where informational input has been 


22Barron, op. cit. ste ow ' 4 
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great. But even this is not enough. Creativeness appears most frequently in 
the personality that is independent, non-conformist, may be even maladjusted 
and neurotic. It is an inner condition of creativity that the mind be open to 
ideas whether they fit an accepted pattern or not, that it be tolerant of disorder 
and ambiguity and that it be permeable in the sense that ideas from different 
universes of discourse flow easily together and play upon one another. If Jones 
is right the inventor of truly great ideas will be skeptical of course, but his 
skepticism will be strangely matched by an excessive credulity and this may be 
the key for which we are searching. 


Conditions of Creativity 


In talking of traits of creative personality conditions of creativity have 
been implied. There are conditions of heredity, of motivation, of sensing a 
problem to be solved and wanting to solve it and the like. But some other 
conditions have not yet been sufficiently indicated. 


Leisure 


There is some reason to suggest as an hypothesis worth fuller investigation 
that more inventions are made in periods of greater leisure or freedom from 
economic pressure. A trend analysis of a great variety of national statistics 
made some years ago led Gibb** to identify in national development a factor 
then called “Expansive ease of living”. A count of patent applications is closely 
related to and varies directly with this pattern which is characterized by' economic 
and educational expansion and other such indices of good times as high prices 
and a high birth rate. This study also suggested a correlation between the 
number of patents and a factor identified as economic depression. The number 
of patent applications increases as the depression worsens. While economic 
motivation and a variety of other factors clearly cannot be discounted these 


facts are sufficient to suggest that in a national sense periods of greater leisure 
produce greater technical creativity. 


In a more personal sense similar findings have been recorded. Reference has 
been made already to Knowlson’s law which stresses the importance of a period 
of inactivity, and testimony from creative persons is freely available to suggest 
that time to think and time to do nothing are very important conditions for 
creative productiveness. 


It is important that in this busy world this condition be understood. Society 
will reduce its supply of inventions if it insists upon applying its philosophy of 
efficiency to men in scientific and creative occupations. As a people we must 
be prepared to identify persons likely to be creative and then to grant them 
freedom from economic cares, freedom from direction, freedom from demands 
for conformity and time to immerse themselves in their problems. To talk of 
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universities and research organizations being efficient in the way that industry 
is efficient is undoubtedly a contradiction, and if the efficiency mania does 
invade the ivory tower creative productivity will almost certainly be decreased. 


Environmental Stimulation and Support 


Already this argument has run on to suggest that given the necessary 
personality characteristics or personal conditions for creativity, there are external 
or environmental conditions also which influence creative productivity. Freedom 
from pressures of time, monetary need and external control have all been 
mentioned. A variety of other features of environment deserve mention. Despite 
the fact that something of a controversy rages around the question whether 
creative work can be done in groups or is an essentially individual process, it can 
be said that the creative person does profit from stimulating company and 
congenial surroundings. The nature of stimulating company is perhaps readily 
understood, it requires colleagues of similar interests and knowledge who can 
challenge and suggest ideas, and whose personal relationships are sufficiently 
congenial to enable this to occur without the generation of anxiety. Lasswell,?> 
however, carried the notion a little further to point to the significance of some 
partnerships in creativity, e.g. that of Freud and Fliess. The meaning of congenial 
surroundings is perhaps not to be too lightly assumed. McKellar?® reminds us 
of the fact that what is congenial or stimulating often has a very personal refer- 
ence, and that Knowlson has collected examples of the kinds of conditions various 
thinkers seemed to depend upon. Dr. Johnson needed to have a purring cat, 
orange peel and plenty of tea. Zola pulled down the blinds at midday because 
he found more stimulus for thought in artificial light. Descartes worked better 
in bed and it may be bad luck that he later fell into the clutches of the early- 
rising Queen Christina of Sweden. “These conditions of creative thinking are 
curious in their variety and sometimes highly eccentric in their content. Yet 
their importance may have been considerable.”?” Certainly it is now an accepted 
principle of learning and thinking that these processes may occur more effectively 
in certain preferred surroundings than in others. 


Another aspect of environmental effect is discussed by Lasswell?* who adopts 
the position that an innovator will be motivated by recognition whether or not 
this is immediately reflected in financial gain. A necessary factor in creative 
productivity is then a person who will recognize the innovation and exploit it 
for either monetary or some other form of gain. Such persons Lasswell regards 
as facilitators of creativity operating through the facilitation of recognition. It 
would be foolish and unrealistic to deny that in science as well as in the arts such 
relationships do exist and that they may be thought of as contributing to 
creativity itself. 


25H. D. Lasswell, “The Social Setting of Creativity”, in H. H. Anderson, op. cit., pp. 203-21. 
26P, McKellar, Imagination and Thinking: A Psychological Analysis, Cohen and West, 1957. 
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Rogers”® brings his views on environmental promotion of creativity into 
line with his well-known theories of personal self-realization, by suggesting that 
“by setting up conditions of psychological safety and freedom we maximize the 
likelihocd of an emergence of constructive creativity”. Enough has been said 
already about environmental freedoms to make it unnecessary to elaborate 
this idea, but the significance of Rogers’ notion is to be seen from his analysis of 
the means by which psychological safety may be achieved. Most basic is an 
attitude of acceptance by which the individual is assured that any evaluation 
of him will be in terms of his own evaluative system, that he is understood in 
almost the same way as he perceives himself, and that he is regarded as of 
worth no matter what he does. In these circumstances the restricting threat of 
external evaluation and needs for defensiveness are removed, and free rein can 
be given to novel ideas in the knowledge that however the idea may be evaluated 
the person retains respect and affection. It will be clear, of course, that few 
people indeed could expect to find such complete psychological safety in society 
as a whole, and Rogers has probably provided us with an analysis of such 
symbiotic friendships and facilitation-relationships as Lasswell refers to. 


The Cultural Matrix 


There is a sense in which it may be claimed that a particular period of 
social and cultural development rather than any individual is the true creative 
force. This can never be absolutely true since periods and groups do not have 
minds and must function always through the individuals who constitute them, 
and some individuals will always be more sensitive to ideas that are abroad at 
any given time, and more capable of reorganizing these in novel ways and of 
converting them to valued social products. 


Naturally, developments are cumulative and an invention which becomes 
possible at a given time may not have been possible at all earlier before some 
prerequisite development had occurred. Freud’s psychoanalytic theories were 
dependent upon the earlier work of Charcot in hypnotism, and so it goes. In 
this sense there is a time when an invention is ripe and it only takes creative 
genius to pluck it from the matrix of contemporary scientific ideas. 


One of the most interesting features of this argument is the vast number 
of simultaneous inventions which history records. Sociologists Ogburn and 
Thomas*®® and Merton*! have collected large numbers of such instances. 

Such evidence suggests strongly that there comes a time in the state of 
knowledge of a subject when a highly creative step, while still not open to all 
is a little more readily available to the great minds than it has been in the past! 
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To this extent invention is socially an orderly process. Social and scientific 
development create a need for a next step which focusses the attention of the 
scientists and they gradually accumulate the knowledge and the tools which 
make that step possible at least to the one or two giant striders who may be 
working in the field. 


There are other ways also in which the cultural matrix may be said to 
condition creativity. Periods of easy living and of depression each in their way 
by giving leisure time, increase the quantity of inventiveness in the community. 
Additionally, a period of rapid progress in a given area of science, as the period 
since World War II has been in physics, creates a climate in which more and 
more interest turns to physics, students give it more attention, and elect to 
specialize in it more frequently. Cultural interest in a field provides that 
field with greater incentives both financial and of recognition. These, in turn, 
not only draw more able minds to it, but also motivate them to greater creative 
productivity. In such a climate novel ideas find more ready acceptance and 
their social and economic exploitation is more certain and more rapid. But 
culture can also have just the opposite effect. 


Stein’s®? analysis of cultural ways of fostering creativity is most noteworthy 
for his more psychological conjecture that the particular pattern of parent-child 
relationships and child-rearing techniques adopted by a society tend to free 
its members for, or restrain them from, creative thinking to the extent that 
they do not or do result in excessive repression or guilt. Similarly that society 
which tolerates deviation most easily and does not exert pressures to conformity 
is seen as productive of creativity for reasons that will already be clear. Wilson™ 
also reports that observers are agreed that a permissive climate in which there 
need be little fear of criticism, though not necessarily little criticism, is most 
conducive to the free expression of creative ideas. Hilgard** recognizes such 
cultural forces as these in his advice that “we must keep search alive, and we 
must allow sensitivity to new ideas, perhaps tolerating a little foolishness. We 
must not develop critical abilities to the point that anything unproven is stupid 
or that anything weak is altogether wrong. We must not insist upon conformity 
or we will end with traditionalists rather than innovators.” 


Implications 

There are implications in these facts and hypotheses both for psychological 
theory and for educational practice. Of theory, suffice it to say that the 
position with respect to creativity is very reminiscent of that of leadership. 
Interaction effects are primary. Some have proposed, as with leadership, a 
great man theory which claims that innovation in science as in social process 
is dependent upon the occasional occurrence of a person of superior intellect, 
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independent of, superior to, and far in advance of his times, to whom great 
ideas are given and through whom society achieves them. Others, such as Merton, 
while not denying the fundamental importance of men of great ability, have 
stressed rather the function of circumstances and especially of gradual accumula- 
tion of ideas in the culture, in the eventual production of innovation. Only 
thus, it is claimed can the vast number of simultaneous inventions be explained. 
There is little doubt but that both are extremely important. Originality may 
be regarded as a characteristic of certain personality structures, which may 
themselves be products both of heredity and of environmental influences in the 
way that most features of character structure are. That originality may be of 
a differentiated quality giving the potentiality of creativity in the plastic arts 
to one, in science to another and so on, seems a likely hypothesis. However, 
there would also be evidence to suggest that originality in one medium bears 
some basic relation to originality in others. Direction, on the other hand, 
appears to be given by environmental-cultural influences, so that any creative 
product is a direct result of the interaction of potentiality and nurturant circum- 
stances. There is yet another illuminating parallel between the situation here 
and that in leadership. In leadership theory there is need to differentiate 
between leadership attempts and effective leadership thus emphasizing the 
crucial significance of the valuation of an act by others. One leads only when 
others follow and this they do, not when behaviour may, by some external 
criterion, be thought to move them towards their goal but only when they 
perceive it to do so and value it as a contribution. So here, not just any act of 
novelty whatever its quality makes a contribution but only those acts are creative 
which by virtue of their valuation and acceptance so change the field of other 
competent workers that their thinking now proceeds from a new foundation. In 
this sense man is only as creative as his culture will permit, and the second order 
of interactive effects is apparent here as it is with leadership. 


In conclusion it may be useful to re-emphasize some educational implications 
hinted at in passing. The principal claim made here is that creativity represents 
a delicate and sensitive balance between a thorough grasp of knowledge won to 
date and a refusal to be bound by what is accepted as known. Wilson?® has 
pointed directly at the dilemma thus caused in education. Is it, he asks, the 
school’s legitimate function to foster creative thinking, or is it concerned primarily 
(perhaps only) with transmitting the knowledge of the past? Certainly we are 
accustomed to pay lip service to creativity as a goal of education but what of 
our achievements? Repeatedly it is claimed that school robs our children of 
their imaginativeness and unselfconscious originality by an overemphasis upon 
realistic evaluation often by teachers who are themselves pedestrian thinkers, 
firmly set in their attitudes as to what may or may not be. Charles Kettering*¢ 
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suggested that an inventor is “a fellow who doesn’t take his education too 
seriously”, and reported that a person with engineering or scientific training had 
only half the probability of making an invention compared with others. At least 
one study (in the U.S.A. it is true, but let us not derive too much comfort from 
that) found that children who had four years of high school education were 
significantly less creatively productive than were those with only three years in 
high school. It would not be an unfair criticism of the entire education process 
from kindergarten to university to say that there is insufficient emphasis upon 
the nourishment and development of creativity. Hard-headed realism can be 
overdone in our efforts to have this mercurial quality run within the limits set 
by accepted knowledge. The entire educational process needs more time given 
to direct study of inventions and the inventive process, it needs greater encour- 
agement of originality and it needs the tests of acceptability applied to original 
products with a lighter hand and a greater enthusiasm for the imaginative touch. 
Students at all levels need greater encouragement to express novel ideas without 
fear of ridicule or adverse criticism, in an atmosphere described by Rogers as 
providing psychological safety and psychological freedom. 


These are the conditions also under which mature creative work is most 
likely to materialize. If universities have as one of their major aims social and 
scientific innovation and the advancement of knowledge, then it may safely be 
said our universities fall short of providing the proper nurturant atmosphere. 
There is too much concern with salaries, with departmental budgets and with 
internal politics and this, of course, will remain the case until society and its 
governments can and will recognize the need to recreate the ivory tower. It is 
indeed unfortunate that in our society this conception seems to have gone 
forever, and that ivory towers are being established rather outside the university 
walls as Research Corporations, Foundation-endowed Thinkatoria, and Institutes 
of Advanced Study.* 


Australian National University 


*The text of a public address delivered in the University of Queensland as part of the 
programme of the 16th Annual Conference of the British Psychological Society, Australian Oversea 
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Theoretical Analysis in Social 
Science and the Model of 


Rational Behaviour By JOHN C. HARSANYI 


I 


Empirical sciences have to start with the description of facts—facts of the 
present, facts of the past, or facts unrestricted in time. But sooner or later this 
factual information must be used to develop a general theory. In the absence 
of theoretical generalizations, a science does not help us in solving our analytical 
problems of explaining and understanding the world; nor does it help in solving 
our practical problems of policy making because it does not enable us to predict 
future developments and the effects on them of alternative policy measures 
we may take. 


The last few years have seen an increasing interest in theoretical analysis 
among social scientists. The unusually rapid social, economic and political changes 
of our period, the conflicts between rival economic and political systems, the 
hot and cold wars, revolutions and other social crises we have been experiencing, 
represent an intellectual and practical challenge that cannot be met by a mere 
description of the facts but only by theoretical analysis, by explaining and 
evaluating these facts in terms of a general theoretical framework. For instance, 
it is not enough to describe the facts concerning Japanese militarism prior to 
1945. We must also try to explain the emergence of these militaristic attitudes 
an terms of Japan’s social conditions and cultural traditions. We may also be 
asked to make predictions about the probable future development of Japanese 
society and to suggest policies likely to strengthen democracy in Japan. But all 
this we can do only if we can make theoretical generalizations about the ways 


political institutions tend to develop under various conditions, i.e., if we possess 
a theory. 


Of course, the term “theory” has a number of different meanings. Even if 
we disregard philosophical or pure mathematical theories and restrict ourselves 
to the empirical sciences, a theory may either mean a system of general 
propositions, which may be true or false, and some of which at least are open 
to empirical testing as to their truth or falsity. Or it may mean a system of 
general concepts, which can be neither true nor false, though they may be 
useful or useless for the purpose (e.g. classification) for which we want to 
employ them. It is important to realize that both the explanatory and the 
predictive or policy-making value of a science basically depends on its providing 
a theory in the first sense rather than in the second sense. 
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Admittedly, the development of an appropriate conceptual framework is 
often also of considerable importance. In particular, it seems desirable that 
from time to time the concepts used by different social sciences, or by different 
branches of the same social science, should be worked up into one well-integrated 
and self-consistent conceptual system. For instance, for the sake of conceptual 
clarity it is desirable that the term “capitalism” should be used in the same sense 
by economists, historians, sociologists, political scientists, etc-——and again by 
historians interested in ancient, mediaeval and modern history, or in 
western and non-western history. No doubt, it was a considerable advance 
when Max Weber for the first time succeeded in developing a consistent 
conceptual framework broad enough to accommodate virtually all results that 
the various social sciences had obtained by his time, whatever the shortcomings 
of this conceptual framework may be as seen by a present-day observer. 


But it must be clearly recognized that concepts are only tools for description, 
classification and generalization, and are not ends in themselves. Conceptual 
refinement cannot be profitably carried—e.g. for the sake of aesthetic symmetry 
considerations—beyond the requirements of description, classification and 
generalization. For instance, in the case of one of the most extensive recent 
attempts to theory construction in the social sciences, that of Talcott Parsons, 
it is often felt that conceptual elaboration has been carried far beyond that 
point. The vast conceptual structure seems to yield very little in terms of 
definite sociological propositions about specific regularities in social structure or 
in social development. 


II 


As the scope for testing theoretical hypotheses by experiments is limited in 
most social sciences, virtually all progress towards a general theory must come 
by setting up specific hypotheses to explain (or predict) social facts and then 
testing these hypotheses against historical or contemporary empirical data. 
This, of course, requires either co-operation by theorists (economists, political 
scientists, sociologists, etc.) and by historians—or preferably the simultaneous 
training of research workers both in theoretical analysis and in historical 
research. (The study of economic development has already greatly benefited 
from co-operation between economic theorists and economic historians, and from 
work by persons trained in both fields.) 


In order to facilitate the testing of explanatory hypotheses both for logical 
consistency and for empirical validity, the underlying theoretical assumptions— 
that is, the theoretical model used—have to be stated as clearly and specifically 
as possible. The experience of the natural sciences and of economics shows the 
advantages of quantitative models owing to their usually greater clarity and 
their greater specificity. But even purely qualitative models may be very useful 
if they can be stated with a reasonable degree of precision. 
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In the past in many social sciences the progress towards a general theory 
was greatly slowed down by the fact that—even in cases where theoretical 
analysis and explanation were not avoided altogether—the theoretical models 
underlying the suggested explanations were seldom made explicit, and therefore 
were seldom subjected to close logical scrutiny or careful empirical test. For 
example, when explanations were suggested for such historical processes as the 
decline of the Roman empire, or the English industrial revolution, or the fall of 
the French ancien régime, usually little effort was made to offer a clear state- 
ment of the sociological (or economic, political, etc.) laws assumed by the 
explanation, i.e. to specify the social conditions that supposedly tend to result 
in social decline, or in accelerated industrialization, or in the fall of an autocratic 
political system. Even less effort was made to test the validity of the assumed 
social laws empirically by ascertaining whether such conditions really tended 
to result in similar consequences also in other comparable historical cases. 


III 


To make explanatory hypotheses empirically testable, it is also necessary 
to state them in terms of theoretical propositions (social laws) of sufficiently 
wide application and sufficiently high generality. The narrower the scope of 
the social laws assumed in our explanatory model, and the fewer their applica- 
tions to societies or social groups other than the one whose development we 
want to explain at the moment, the lesser the possibility of conclusive empirical 
tests. For instance, in order to test the hypothesis that the French revolution 
was due to certain cpecified social conditions, we must test the general proposi- 
tion, “Conditions such and such tend to result in a revolution”. That is, we 
must find out whether the occurrence of these conditions tended to produce 
revolutions also in other societies. But this is possible only if the relevant 
conditions can be described in terms sufficiently general as to have application 
to a number of other historical situations as well. For example, we cannot very 
well test the proposition that a taxation system exactly like the French one 
under the ancien régime (in the presence of certain specified other conditions) 
tends to lead to a revolution, because presumably no other country ever had a 
taxation system exactly like that. But we should be in a much better position 
to test a more general proposition to the effect that a certain broad class of 
taxation systems (in the presence of certain other conditions) tends to lead to 
revolutions, because many other countries may have had taxation systems falling 
in the same broad class. However, even if the conditions leading to the French 
revolution are stated in quite general terms, the assumed social law will still 
apply only to cases where all of these conditions were present simultaneously, 
and the number of such cases may still be very small. For instance, though many 
countries may have had taxation systems of the required general class, many of 
them may have failed to satisfy some other required conditions (e.g. their middle 
class may have been too weak to lead a revolution, etc.). Therefore it will 
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be an advantage if we can base our explanatory model on sociological proposi- 
tions of still higher generality, stating, as far as possible, the separate effects of 
various social conditions, and explaining the total outcome as a resultant of all 
these separate effects. This will usually, though not inevitably, require an 
explanatory model expressed in quantitative terms. For example, we may try 
to develop a quantitative measure for the amount of political tension present in 
a given community, make assumptions about how this amount of political tension 
tends to be increased or decreased by various social conditions, and then explain 
revolutions as arising when this total amount of political tension—generated by 
the interaction of all these conditions—increases beyond a certain level. If a 
model of this kind can be developed, each particular assumption can be tested 
separately on a wide range of cases. For instance, our assumption concerning 
the separate effects of taxation systems of the relevant type can be tested on 
all cases where such taxation systems were in operation, irrespective of possible 
dissimilarities in other social conditions from the French case. But, even if such 
a quantitative model is not available, we may be able to separate the special 
contributions of different social conditions at least in a qualitative sense. For 
example, we may be able to show the presence of strong political discontent in 
all historical cases whenever the relevant type of taxation system was in use, 
even if this did not give rise to an actual revolution when some other specified 
conditions were unfavourable to revolutionary developments. 


Apart from analysing complex effects “horizontally” into simpler constituent 
parts corresponding to the separate effects of several causal processes, one can 


increase the empirical testability of an explanatory hypothesis also by analysing 
causal chains “vertically” by more careful specification of the intermediate causal 
links. For instance, hypotheses about the influence of the climate on social 
development are very difficult to test directly because climatic differences are 
in practice always associated with differences in the geographical, cultural and 
social conditions, and their effects cannot be told apart statistically from the 
effects of these latter conditions. But it is much more promising to study the 
specific causal mechanisms through which climate is likely to influence social 
development. For instance, the effects of climate on the agricultural possibilities 
(or on transportation, or on recreational activities etc.) are much easier to 
ascertain; and again the effects of agricultural conditions etc. on social develop- 
ment are more amenable to empirical study and to theoretical analysis than 
the effects of the climate directly. What strikes the modern observer as intoler- 
able naiveté in some traditional theories about the influence of climate on society 
is precisely a neglect of indirect causal channels and an undue preoccupation 
with the alleged direct effects of the climate on human psychology and physiology. 


Models based on a closer analysis, both “horizontally” and “vertically”, of 
the relevant causal mechanisms have not only the advantage of greater empirical 
testability. They also possess a greater degree of explanatory power in that 
they carry explanation one or more steps further than models based on more 
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superficial analysis. They not only explain a given effect X in terms of certain 
causes or conditions Aj, As, ..., A, ; but also explain in terms of more general 
causal laws, why Ai, Ao .. ., A, 3; should produce the effect X instead of 
producing some other effect. For example, if we know that a tropical climate 
under certain conditions tends to produce a certain type of aristocratic society 
of a certain specified sort because it favours plantation agriculture, we know 
not only why a particular tropical society has an aristocratic structure (viz. 
because of the tropical climate) but also know why such climatic conditions 
actually tend to produce such an aristocratic society (viz. because they favour a 
plantation economy). 


IV 


In any theoretical model set up to explain or predict the behaviour of a 
specific causal system (¢.g. the solar system, a given atom, a machine, a living 
organism, the Australian economy, the British political system, etc.) we can 
distinguish between the general theoretical assumptions, about the causal laws 
that govern its behaviour, and the special factual assumptions abcut the initial 
conditions and the subsequent external influences affecting the system. For 
instance, to explain or predict the movements of the planets, we need theoretical 
information on the laws of mechanics (including the law of gravitation) as well 
as factual information on the positions of the sun and the planets at some particu- 
lar moment. To explain or predict the operation of a machine, we need theoretical 
information again on the laws of mechanics (in this case including the laws of 
friction, elasticity, etc.) as well as factual information on the blue-print of the 
machine and on the inputs applied to it. To explain the last American recession 
or to predict the next one, we need theoretical information on the principles of 
economic theory as well as factual information on the structure of the American 
economy and on its transactions with other countries. 


In any well-developed science these theoretical assumptions (as distinguished 
from the factual assumptions of each specific model) form a well-integrated 
closely-knit system. Ideally all theoretical assumptions of a given science should 
admit of derivation from, and explanation in terms of, certain basic assumptions, 
called axioms, relatively few in number and simple in structure. But, as the 
history of science shows, the number of axioms required by a scientific theory 
can be reduced only gradually. At the beginning scientific theories tend to 
require, besides a small number of general axioms, also a large number of 
special axioms indicating the values of certain specific parameters—without 
explaining in terms of more general principles why these parameters take 
precisely these values and not others. For instance, up to quite recently, 
physics could not explain the specific densities, melting points, elasticity 
coefficients, specific conductivities etc. of various materials, though it could 
explain the relevant empirical facts once the values of these parameters were 
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assumed as given. (However, further advances in quantum mechanics and 
in solid-state physics have now made it possible to explain the values of most 
of these parameters in terms of general principles.) 


The only social sciences possessing a general theory in this sense are economics 
and (to a more limited extent) demography. Though in the last few years 
good starts have been made in other fields as well ¢.g., in the theory of social 
organizations, decision-making processes, utility measurement, ability and attitude 
measurement, learning theory, statistical linguistics, etc. But, of course, even 
economics or demography can explain empirical facts only under the assumption 
that the values of certain parameters (e.g. demand elasticities, population repro- 
duction rates, etc.) are given But, while in the natural sciences, even 
if the values of certain parameters cannot yet be explained theoretically, 
these parameters are at least stable over time and are the same everywhere— 
in the social sciences most parameters tend to change over time, and to take 
different values in different societies, according to laws often very imperfectly 
understood. (Of course, once we could discover the laws governing the variation 
of these parameters over time and from one society to another, these parameters 
would obtain the status of ordinary variables and would cease to be basic 
parameters of our theory. The role of basic parameters would then be taken 
over by the constants occurring in these newly discovered laws governing the 
variation of the old parameters.) 


In spite of these—admittedly rather serious—limitations, economic theory has 
greatly improved our understanding of economic facts and continually increases 
our prevision of, and control over, economic developments. Even in those fields 
of economic theory where the possibility of unpredictable changes in certain 
economic parameters most seriously limits the explanatory and predictive power 
of current economic theory, this economic theory has at least helped us to 
organize our existing knowledge, has brought the most important gaps in our 
knowledge into clearer relief and has often suggested ways of filling these gaps. 
For instance, the acceleration principle (in its original cruder form) had a limited 
usefulness for explaining or predicting the level of investment because of the 
instability shown by certain crucial parameters, in particular the acceleration 
coefficient. All the same, the acceleration principle did stimulate some very 
useful empirical and theoretical research by means of replacing the general 
question of how to explain changes in the level of investment, by the more specific 
and more suggestive question of how to explain changes (or apparent changes) 
in the acceleration coefficient. 


It seems to me that it would be a major step forward if other social sciences 
could also develop general analytical theories in their own fields—or, better still, 


1In the casa of economics this deficiency is to some extent mitigated by the fact that many 
important theoretical or practical conclusions are independent of the precise values of the 
economic parameters and depend only on the assumption that these parameters are above or below 


certain numerical values. 
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if one general theory covering all or most social sciences could be developed. This 
would be a major advance even if for the start this theory or these theories 
suffered from similar limitations and had to assume certain parameters as given 
without explaining their values, or even without explaining changes in their values 
completely (¢.g. if people’s behaviour were explained in terms of their preferences 
without necessarily explaining these preferences themselves or changes in them). 


V 


The most successful attempts so far to develop a general theory of social 
behaviour have been based on the model of rational behaviour (rational decision 
making).2 The model was first developed by economists, but has recently been 
extended to the theory of social organizations, political theory, the theory of 
military strategy, etc. (Many of these newer applications of the model have been 
inspired by the theory of games.) But in a more general sense we may say that 
social scientists always use the rational-behaviour model, at least implicitly, 
whenever they explain social changes in terms of their usefulness to society in 
general or to certain specific sectional interests, or explain them as sensible 
adjustments to changed conditions, etc. In such cases the suggested explanation 
would often greatly gain in clarity if the nature of the assumed rational-behaviour 
model were made more explicit (e.g. by more exactly specifying the interests the 
social change in question had served, or by specifying the alternative policies 
available for serving these interests, etc.). 


It is important to distinguish between two different forms of the model of 
rational behaviour. A cruder and less satisfactory form of the model assumes 
that each person’s ends are given, and interprets rational behaviour as a choice of 
means to given ends. This form of the model is very limited in scope because 
it can explain a person’s behaviour only so long as his ends are constant and 
cannot account for changes in his ends. 


A much more flexible and satisfactory version of the rational-behaviour 
model obtains if a person’s ends or policy objectives at a particular moment are 
themselves explained in terms of his preferences (i.e. his desirability ranking of 
alternative possible states of the world) and his opportunities (i.e. the alternatives 
actually available to him: those alternative states of the word that he could actu- 
ally bring about by his actions). Each person is assumed to choose not only his 
means but also his ends—and is assumed to make his choice with a view to the 
opportunity costs of alternative ends, i.e. with a view to what other ends or 
values he would have to give up in order to attain some particular end. 


Of course, when we speak of the model of rational behaviour, the term “model” has a 
meaning somewhat different than signified when we speak of a model of some particular social 
structure or social process (¢.g. of a model of the Australian economy in 1900, or of a model of 
Australian economic development in the late nineteenth century). In the former case the 


term “model” refers to a set of general assumptions about human behaviour. In the latter case 
it also includes a set of special assumptions about the nature of the particular social structure or 


social process in question—assumptions on the specific initial conditions and external influences 
that obtain in that particular case. 
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For instance, the fact that a given politician does or does not support a 
certain policy objective (e.g. disarmament) is not simply regarded as a given 
fact admitting of no explanation, but is itself explained in terms of the political 
values and/or personal interests that he would have to sacrifice in order to attain 
this policy objective. Even if he would personally favour this policy he may not 
actively support it (may not make it here and now an end of his political activity) 
because under given conditions this policy would greatly damage his country’s 
international standing, or would spoil his party’s chances at the next election, 
or because by supporting this policy he would jeopardize his own political career, 
etc.—that is, because, according to his personal preferences, the opportunity 
costs of this policy would be too high. (On the other hand, of course, he may 
decide to give his active support to this policy in spite of the costs involved because 
he considers it worth these costs.) 


We could dispense with the concepts of “preferences” and “opportunity 
costs”, and could analyse a person’s behaviour in terms of given “ends”, only if 
this person pursued these ends literally with a complete disregard for the costs 
entailed—but this would be surely a very exceptional case should it ever occur 
at all. 


This definition of rational behaviour in terms of choosing the most-preferred 
alternative is exactly equivalent to the definition in terms of utility maximization, 
often used by economists—because, by definition, the statement, “For individual 
X alternative A has a higher utility than alternative B” means exactly the same 
thing as the statement, “X perfers alternative A to alternative B”. But the con- 
cept of “preferences” is a more fundamental concept than that of “utility” 
because utilities always have to be defined in terms of people’s preferences. 


VI 


In the case of a Robinson Crusce the opportunities available to him depend 
only on the resources of his physical environment and on his own technical 
skills. But in the case of an individual living in society his opportunities also 
depend on other people’s behaviour, on help or hindrance by other people. 
These other people’s behaviour in turn is again determined by their own prefer- 
ences and opportunities. If we carry this analysis far enough we find that the 
final determinants of our system are: 


1. the different individuals’ preference schedules; 
2. their information (or beliefs) and expectations; 


3. the laws of nature determining the physical results of various human 
activities—both productive activities and destructive activities (e.g. 
in war); 

4. the initial distribution of all “resources” among the individuals, including 
their personal skills as well as economic wealth, military equipment, and 
other material instruments. 
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A fundamental limitation of the model is the fact that people’s preferences 
and changes in these preferences are left unexplained. Of course, as far as 
changes in human preferences are due to purposeful human activities, to adver- 
tising and propaganda, the model can be extended so as to accommodate them. 
That is, advertising and propaganda usually can be regarded as rational activities, 
and can be explained in terms of cost-and-return considerations, as far as their 
sponsors are concerned; but the effects of advertising and propaganda on the 
people influenced by them can be analysed in terms of a rationality model only 
to a limited extent. Spontaneous changes in human preferences can be even 
less explained within the model. 


But even so the scope of the model is quite considerable. It covers all social 
changes that can be accounted for in terms of expediency considerations as useful 
adjustments to changed conditions, rather than requiring autonomous changes 
in human attitudes. Even if a social change does involve shifts in people’s 
attitudes and value judgments, it will still come under the model if these shifts 
themselves have the nature of adjustments to the changed conditions. For 
instance, the decrease in the average family size with growing industrialization 
and urbanization® can be accounted for basically in terms of the increasing costs 
and inconvenience, and the decreasing economic advantages, connected with a 
large family under urban conditions as well as in terms of the decreasing costs 
and increasing availability of contraceptives. No doubt there was also a con- 
siderable change in social attitudes towards family planning—but this was 
presumably itself largely a consequence of the changes in the objective conditions 
rather than an independent event, and did not necessarily involve any change 
in people’s basic preferences. Even if people’s basic preferences did not change, 
the economic and other advantages attached to family planning increased to 
such an extent as to explain all changes in people’s observed behaviour in full. 
The concomitant changes in social attitudes were part of the same adjustment 
process and only reinforced the behavioural changes already on their way. 


The use of the rational-behaviour model sensitivizes the social scientist for 
the possibility of explaining differences between the social practices of different 
societies or different periods, in terms of differences in the opportunity costs, 
1.é. in terms of the advantages and disadvantages associated with different 
patterns of social behaviour under different conditions. Naive observers too 
often content themselves with explanations in terms of differences in the prevalent 
value attitudes, without even considering the possibility of explanations in terms 
of the objective conditions. For instance, they may “explain” the differences 
in the degree of urbanization between western and most non-western countries 
in terms of different attitudes towards urban living. Such an explanation perhaps 
could even be “confirmed” empirically, say, by attitude questionnaires because, 


3Recent experience in most western countries seems to show that, given persistent economic 


prosperity and high levels of employment, the average family size tends to increase again with 
still further increases in the standard of living and in the degree of urbanization. 
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e.g. it is not unlikely that a higher proportion of Englishmen than of Indians 
would express a favourable attitude towards urban living (simply because people 
often grow fond of their habitual way of life whatever it is, in particular if 
they have no clear idea of the alternatives). But in fact we know that the real 
reason for the higher degree of urbanization of western countries is primarily 
the higher degree of industrialization, which has greatly increased the economic 
opportunities in the cities. Differences in social attitudes may reinforce (or may 
counteract) the influence of these economic differences, but do not supply the 
main explanation; and if we take a longer view they are often themselves the 
results of these objective economic differences. Of course, the superiority of 
explanation in terms of “rational” adjustment to the objective conditions is not 
always as clear as in this example, but it should never be rejected without a 
serious attempt to provide such an explanation. 


VII 


The scope of the rational-behaviour model has greatly increased by the 
development of the theory of games. For a Robinson Crusoe rational behaviour 
would simply consist in selecting, out of all alternative policies available to him, 
the policy yielding the best results as judged in terms of his own preferences. 
But in a society of two or more individuals, each individual must select his own 
policy or strategy with a view to the strategies he expects the other individuals 
to follow—whereas the strategies of these other individuals will depend on the 
strategies they expect him to follow. Hence, in order to predict the strategy of 
a given rational individual we would have to know first what strategies he can 
expect the other individuals to use—while to decide what strategies he can expect 
them to use we would have to know first what strategy they can expect him to 
use. This seems to lead to a vicious circle, making it impossible to predict what 
strategy any individual will (or can rationally be expected to) choose. 


The purpose of the theory of games is to break this vicious circle. The original 
version of this theory, as first developed by von Neumann and Morgenstern, 
provided many important new conceptual tools for the analysis of this problem, 
but yielded a determinate solution (1.e. a determinate prediction of the outcome) 
only for a special case, viz. for the case of two-person zero-sum games where 
there are only two players and these have exactly opposite interests, one player’s 
gain being always exactly equal to the other player’s loss. The solution is based 
on the mathematical fact that in such a game one player, by choosing an 
appropriate strategy, can always make sure that his own gain, and therefore 
also the other player’s loss, will not fall below a certain amount (or at any rate 
he can make sure that at least the actuarial values of this gain and this loss do 
not fall below this amount). On the other hand, the other player, by using an 
appropriate strategy, can always make sure that his own loss, and therefore also 
the first player’s gain, will not rise above this same amount (again, at least in 
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terms of actuarial values). Hence, if both players act rationally then the cut- 
come of the game—i.. the first player’s gain and the second player’s loss—is 
fully determined in advance. 


But the von Neumann-Morgenstern theory did not provide determinate 
solutions for two-person non-zero-sum games, where the two players’ interests 
are in conflict in some respects but are in agreement in other respects—and for 
n-person games, which involve more than two players. As a result, the theory 
had very interesting applications in the science of military strategy and tactics, 
as war is to a large extent a two-party (two-“person”) zero-sum game. But it 
had less relevance for the other social sciences, such as economics, political science, 
sociology, etc., which deal mainly with non-zero-sum and n-person “games”. 


In the cases of both the two-person non-zero-sum and the n-person games 
the fundamental difficulty lies in what may be called the bargaining problem. 
This is the problem of defining, for a given game, a solution which will represent 
the equilibrium owtcome of bargaining among rational players and which will 
correspond to the real balance of power among them. In other words, the problem 
is one of predicting the outcome of bargaining among the players concerning the 
terms of their co-operation and the distribution of payoffs among them, if it is 
assumed that every player will act with perfect rationality, i.e. will pvess for the 
best terms he can get by making fullest use of his strategical possibilities (e.g. 
threats, alliances with other players, etc.) he has in the game. 


The bargaining problem gives rise in a particularly acute form to the vicious- 
circle difficulty we have mentioned. When two players bargain with each other, 
the terms one player will finally insist upon will primarily depend on how far 
he thinks he can safely go—that is, they will depend on what terms he thinks 
his opponent will insist upon in the end—and conversely. It appears that no 
bargainer can work out a rational bargaining strategy without first working out 
what his opponent’s (or opponents’) rational bargaining strategy is—but he 
cannot work out what the latter’s rational bargaining strategy is without first 
working out his own rational bargaining strategy. 


However, this problem does have a rational solution. It is based on making 
use of the very symmetry of the situation between the two (or more) bargaining 
parties, which at first appears to make any solution impossible. If a given 
bargainer is faced with a presumably rational opponent then he cannot expect 
this opponent to use a less rational bargaining strategy than he would use 
himself under similar conditions. Therefore he must choose a bargaining strategy 
that will not break down, and will not make it impossible to reach an agreement, 
if his opponent also uses a bargaining strategy of the same nature. 


By means of using symmetry postulates of this type, John Nash, L. S. 
Shapley, and the present writer have recently developed bargaining models 
which define a determinate mathematical solution for every class of two-person 
non-zero-sum and of n-person games. The solutions furnished by these models 
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are in very good agreement with our commonsense noticns and our general 
experience of what outcome to expect from bargaining among rational individuals 
in various social situations. In particular, in a two-person game the mathematical 
solution obtained assigns to a given player a larger payoff 
1. the greater help he can give to, and can receive from, the other player 
when they co-operate; 
2. the greater the damage he can cause to the other player, and the smaller 
the damage the latter can cause to him, when they are in conflict; and 
3. the greater his own willingness, and the smaller his opponent’s, to risk a 
conflict rather than accept unfavourable terms. 


In an n-person game the payoffs are determined basically by the same 
factors, except that now each player’s bargaining position will depend on the 
strength of all possible coalitions in which he could participate, and on the terms 
he could obtain in each of these coalitions. Each player will achieve a larger 
payoff the more valuable he tends to be as a coalition partner and the more 
dangerous he tends to be as an opponent (or as a member of an opponent 
coalition). 


These bargaining models open the way for more extensive applications of 
the theory of games in the social sciences. They provide rigorous theoretical 
tools for what may be called a bargaining-equilibrium analysis of social situations 
—that is, for explaining social institutions and social policies systematically in 
terms of the balance cf power or bargaining equilibrium among the participants. 
For example, they provide tools for the analysis of the balance of power among 
rival firms in oligopolistic industries, or between trade union and employer 
interests in collective bargaining, or among political pressure groups in internal 
politics, or among different countries or power blocks in international politics, etc. 


Though explanation of social practices in terms of pressure and counter- 
pressures by various interested social groups of course has a long history, in the 
past no conceptually clear analytical models were available for systematic assess- 
ment of the various parties’ relative bargaining powers in a given social situation. 
The purpose of these new bargaining models is to satisfy this analytical need. 


To be sure, the conclusions these models yield, at least in simpler cases, do 
not go essentially beyond our commonsense insights into the balance of power 
among the various participants. But in more complex cases they do yield new 
conclusions; and at any rate it seems to be a definite analytical advantage to 
possess one general theory of the balance of power in society, which generates 
these conclusions in all special cases instead of having to introduce them in each 
particular case separately on a mere ad hoc basis.‘ 


4For an excellent introduction to the theory of games see R. Duncan Luce and Howard 
Raiffa, Games and Decisions, N.Y., 1957, which also contains a very good bibliography. On 
more recent developments and references, cf. the present writer’s paper on “Models for the Analysis 
of the Balance of Power in Society”, to appear in Proceedings of the International Congress for 


Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science, Stanford, California, Stanford University Press, 1961. 
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Vill 


The basic limitation of the model of rational behaviour is the fact that it has 
to regard people’s preferences as given, and cannot explain these preferences 
themselves or changes in them. Another obvious limitation is its inability to 
explain irrational behaviour (i.e. behaviour manifestly ineffective in attaining 
its ostensive ends), or irrational beliefs and expectations (i.e. beliefs and expecta- 
tions manifestly unrealistic in terms of readily available evidence). 


These limitations have not prevented the profitable use of the rational- 
behaviour model in analysing the adjustment of social institutions to changing 
conditions, and in particular in analysing economic, political, military and 
administrative behaviour, where rational choice among alternative policies 
(strategies) in terms of given preferences plays an essential part. But if we 
want to understand changes in basic social preferences and their variation from 
one society to the other, or if we want to explain the less rational aspects of 
human behaviour, we need a more general theory. This more general theory 
will obviously have to make use of the insights of modern psychology into the 
causes of irrational behaviour, and more generally into the laws of learning and 
motivation. 


When social scientists first tried to apply the model of rational behaviour 
over a wider field outside the confines of economic theory, the concept of 
“irrational behaviour” (Max Weber) or “illogical behaviour” (Pareto) was 
introduced largely as a mere residual category to take care of everything that 
could not be readily accommodated within the model. The first attempt to 
provide a specific explanatory theory for irrational behaviour was Freud’s. 

To some extent Freud’s theory explains certain forms of irrational behaviour 
by bringing them in a sense under the model of rational behaviour. He suggests 
that various types of irrational behaviour, previously regarded as being completely 
aimless (¢.g. slips of tongue, forgetting, misplacing an object, various neurotic 
symptoms, etc.), do often have a definite, even if unconscious, aim (e.g. offending 
a hated rival, avoiding an unpleasant task, punishing an inconsiderate spouse, 
etc.)—and occasionally may be quite effective in achieving this aim. 


But more important than the similarities between rational and irrational 
behaviour are the differences between them in Freud’s theory. Irrational 
behaviour is always the result of an inner conflict, a vacillation between two 
contrary wishes, between which a person is unable to choose. This conflict may 
persist indefinitely without ever reaching a clear decision because at least one 
of the two conflicting wishes is repressed and so remains unconscious. 


Apart from conflicting wishes, another source of irrationality is the repression 
of unpleasant (or otherwise unwelcome) information, from the overlooking of 
minor unpleasant facts up to the mental patient’s complete disregard for reality. 


While the mode of rational behaviour is based on the assumptions that 
every person’s actions are based on a set of consistent preferences and on the 
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fullest information available to him, Freud’s theory uses the existence of 
inconsistent preferences and the disregard (repression) of available information 
as important explanatory principles. . 


In actual fact, modern psychology would state these principles in even more 
general form. Even apart from cases involving the Freudian unconscious, 
people’s behaviour tends to fall short of full rationality, because always adopting 
a fully consistent policy in the face of conflicting considerations, or always taking 
full account of all available relevant information, would require too much time 
and effort. People tend to rely on their existing habits and their established 
policies, even if this involves them in minor inconsistencies or involves disregard- 
ing some relevant information. New decisions are made and the value of 
existing habits or established pclicies is called into question only at less frequent 
intervals. Similarly, new information tends to be judged and interpreted in 
terms of existing beliefs and emotional attitudes, and the stronger these beliefs 
or attitudes the stronger factual evidence is needed to prevail against them. 


Thus the same basic laws of learning—the laws governing the acquisition 
and elimination of habits—explain both rational and irrational behaviour. They 
also explain the development of those internalized habits which we have called 
preferences (as well as those corresponding to attitudes, beliefs, expectations etc.). 


However, though the picture that the model of rational behaviour draws of 
human behaviour is, according to modern psychology, unrealistic in detail, it 
does serve as a useful first approximation. True, most human actions are 
habitual and are not the results of rational decisions. But as the most inefficient 
habits at least tend to be gradually eliminated, habitual behaviour is often a good 
approximation to the behaviour which would have been chosen if a fully- 
considered rational decision had actually been made. 


All the same, particular interest attaches to recent attempts to construct 
models of social behaviour that possess a higher degree of realism than the 
rational-behaviour model does in its traditional form. For instance, Herbert A. 
Simon has suggested® that administrative decisions in business firms and in 
government departments can be best explained in terms of a model which he 
calls the model of limited rationality. He shows that many administrative 
practices which look irrational if judged in terms of the traditional model of 
rational behaviour, become fully rational and tuderstandable if they are regarded 
as rational adjustments to the. limited information-processing, reasoning and 
computing ability (and, in this sense, limited rationality) of the human brain. 


In particular, Simon argues that the traditional assumption of maximizing 
behaviour (ie. the assumption of profit maximization or more generally of utility 
maximization) should be replaced by what he calls the assumption of “satisficing” 
behaviour. For instance, he claims it is unrealistic to assume that business men 
seriously try to achieve the highest possible level of profit. What they try to do 


5See his Models of Man, N.Y., 1957, esp. chs. 14, 15. 
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is rather to attain what they regard as a satisfactory level of profit (this is 
what the term “satisficing” refers to)—once they have achieved this, they make 
little extra effort to do better than that. For example, in virtually every business 
firm there are some possibilities for further cost reductions which are left unused 
by the management, etc. (When a recession comes, business men suddenly discover 
many new ways of reducing costs, which must have been available earlier, but 
during prosperity nobody cared to look for them.) 


What is regarded as a satisfactory level of profit at a given moment, in 
turn depends mainly on the recent experience (in particular the recent profit 
history) of the firm. Good times will encourage management to raise its 
definition of a “satisfactory” level of profit, while bad times will have an opposite 
effect. 

In practice the difference between Simon’s model and the traditional model 
of maximizing behaviour is smaller than may appear at first sight. For instance, 
the profit maximization hypothesis would also make us expect that in prosperous 
times business men will fail to make use of certain possibilities for cost reduc- 
tions, in particular for minor ones, because they tend to find more profitable 
uses of their time and energy in concentrating on new investment, hiring additional 
staff, finding new markets, and other ways of expansion—whereas a recession 
may release their time and effort for worrying about cost reductions, etc. But 
for many purpoces Simon’s model may be preferable because it stresses an 
empirically very important aspect of business and administrative behaviour, 
which the traditional model does not sufficiently underline. 


IX 


To sum up, the social sciences cannot restrict themselves to mere description 
of the facts but have to offer also explanations, predictions and policy recom- 
mendations. But in order to do this they need a theory consisting of general 
propositions stating regularities in social structures and/or social processes. The 
general propositions of this theory have to be tested by using them to set up 
theoretical models for explaining or predicting the behaviour of given societies or 
social groups over time, and then comparing the conclusions reached with the 
empirical facts. This will, of course, require a much greater interest by historians 
in theoretical analysis and by theorists (economists, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, etc.) in the explanation of particular historical processes. 


So far the most successful attempts to develop a general theory have been 
based on the model of rational behaviour. We have examined the potentialities 
and the limitations of this model at some length. We have also discussed some 
recent developments connected with this model, such as the theory of games (in 
particular bargaining models), and the model of limited rationality.* 


Australian National University 


*The author is indebted to Professor John A. Passmore for helpful comments. 


Labour, Socialism and the 
W orking Class By D. W. RAWSON 


One of the most consistent characteristics of Labor Party leaders is their 
addiction to the contradictory, and even self-contradictory statements about the 
class basis of their party. Without any apparent sense of incongruity, they 
have asserted both that it is distinctively a working-class party and that it is a 
party which oversteps class boundaries and serves the entire community. 
Sometimes confusion reaches its height with the assertion that the working 
class is, in effect, the entire community. 


This ambiguity has remained in practically the same form throughout the 
party’s history. It appeared in two of the first speeches made in parliament on 
its behalf, by George Black in the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales in 
1891. “The men we represent” he said bluntly, “are the wage-earners—those 
who labour with either hand or head, with either mind or muscle”.1 But on 
the previous day he had said: 


We have been told that we have come into this House to 
represent a class. Well, that may be; but that class is the 
class of all classes. It is a class as wide as humanity—so wide 
that you may describe it as the class out of which all other 
classes are built up.? 


Fifteen years later W. G. Spence, unicn-builder and at this time a Labor 
member of the federal parliament, wrote that “Our cnly hope is with the mass 
of the people and, above all, with the wage-earners”.® However, on the same 
page he wrote: 


There are only two parties now; the Anti-Social Party— 
those who are against society and in favour of class dominance 
—and the Labor Party, who stand for justice, for right, for high 
moral principles and for the absolute certainty that involuntary 
poverty will disappear. Labor is not for class but for all. 


In 1947, J. B. Chifley, speaking to a New South Wales conference of the 
Labor Party, managed to compress the contradiction into a single paragraph. 


The Labor movement lives and achieves the ideals and 
aspirations of the great working class persons [sic] of this 
country. The working class consists of men and women who 
work, whether manually or otherwise, for the country, and give 
of their best in their daily toil, whatever that may be.* 


1N.S.W. Parliamentary Debates, first series, vol. 52, p. 126. 
fae 8 ae Anti-Socialism: What it Means, Sydney, 1905, p, 8 
. nti- . A oe ’ 2 . b! 
AN W. Ceergatlt (ed.), Things Worth Fighting For, Melbourne, 1952, p. 25. 
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More recently still, Dr. John Burton quoted with approval G. D. H. Cole’s 
opinion that “Social Democrats and Communists are at one in believing that 
the main responsibility for the building of the new society rests on the working 
class”.> But he also believed that “Society will ultimately be divided into two 
classes, but they will not be workers and capitalists. They will be those who 
want policies based on concepts of social justice and those who are prepared to 
resist any move which reduces privilege. There will be some workers in the 
latter category, and there will be some middle class capitalists in the former.”® 


This characteristic and persistent ambiguity reflects the dual nature of 
the Labor Party. From one aspect it was, and is, an interest party of trade 
unionists, whose aim is to obtain better material conditions for wage-earners; 
but on most political issues the division of the community into wage-earners 
and others is an unreal one. To the extent that any division can be perceived 
it is rather the uncertain and fluctuating one between those who think of them- 
selves as “ordinary people”, who stand to gain by the levelling of incomes and 
prestige, and those who feel that they stand to lose by this process. 

Ambiguity about the class basis of the Labor Party has been accompanied 
by ambiguity about its objectives, and especially about how far these were or 
are socialist in character. Emphasis on the party’s working class aspects has 
usually, though not always, been accompanied by the advocacy of socialist 
objectives and emphasis on the multi-class sources of its support with non- 
socialist and reformist policies. 


The tension between these differing concepts of the party’s function and 
objectives, evidenced in fluctuations of policy and electoral success and in a 
chronic tendency to disruption, has affronted those with tidy minds, who have 
been led to postulate one or more periods when the party was simpler (according 
to all versions) and better (according to most of them). There was a time, it 
is alleged, when the party was distinctively working class in composition 
and appeal in a sense which later ceased to be true. It is usually held, as part 
of this belief, that during this period it was more strongly and less equivocally 
socialist than it later became. The most extreme statements of this view have 
come from members of the Communist Party, who have sought thus to establish 
the legitimacy of their own descent from the early political labour movement, 
which the Labor Party corrupted. The present president of the Communist 
Party of Australia, Mr. Richard Dixon, wrote in 1938 that “the Labor Party 
is a bourgeois party because of the degeneration of the Labor movement and 
the penetration of bourgeois ideas”. However, the same view, or parts of it, 
can be found in less tendentious language elsewhere. 


The most favoured period for this hypothetical age of innocence is, naturally, 


the party’s first decade; the time of “the pristine spirit—the pioneering spirit 


5J. W. Burton, The Light Grows Brighter, Syd., 1955, p. 17. 
6In Outlook (Sydney), Oct. 1957, 
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which had made it”, according to one member of parliament about to be 
expelled in 1916 for supporting conscription.? V. G. Childe, writing about 
1920, regretted that “the Labor Party, starting with a band of inspired socialists, 
degenerated into a vast machine for capturing political power”. Vance Palmer 
wrote of the early years of the twentieth century as a time when “most of the 
revolutionary heat had gone out of politics”, and when “the political Labor 
parties were quietly ignoring their socialist programmes and concentrating on 
amenities and higher wages”.® Professor L. C. Webb, while not committing 
himself to a period of socialist purity, has argued that until the fusion of the 
non-Labor parties between 1904 and 1909 the Labor Party was “in fact and 
professedly an interest party”, “the political expression of the industrial Labour 
movement”, whereas after that period it was forced to abandon “its original 
character”, and to become “the mass party of the left”.1° Most recently, Dr. 
Gollan has spoken of the party’s moving “away from a distinctive Labour 
position” in the early years of the twentieth century because its leaders 
“adopted purely opportunist policies” in the search for marginal voters.1! 

None of these propositions is altogether without validity, but all under- 
estimate the consistency of the themes which run through the history of the 
Labor Party. The Labor parties of the ’nineties were no more and no less “a 
band of inspired socialists” than the A.L.P. of 1921, or perhaps even the A.L.P. 
of 1960. In fact, the view that the Labor Party was committed to socialism 
is characteristic of the early twentieth century rather than of the ’nineties. 
“We are all Socialists now”, said Andrew Fisher in 1908, “and the only 
qualification you hear from anybody is that he is ‘not an extreme socialist’ ”’.1” 
At this time socialist programmes were not being ignored, because they were 
still being formulated for the first time. Nor was the Labor Party ever “in 
fact and professedly an interest party”. When it was founded, a deliberate 
attempt was made to bring together industrial workers, the smaller farmers 
and business men, and clerical and salaried workers. That attempt continued 
to be made up to and after the fusion of the non-Labor parties. It is still 
being made. 


These interrelated issues of class basis and socialist policy have provided 
the framework for most of such thought, home-grown and imported, as has 
been given to the role of the Labor Party. The concept of class has throughout 
been used with equal confidence and carelessness by participants and observers 
and has not only failed to assist explanation but has actually hindered it. This 
has been partly due to the uncritical use of a jumble of classes which are 


7Senator J. Lynch, Report of the Special Commonwealth Conference, Aes t916, p. 7. 

8V. G. Childe, How Labour Governs, Lond., 1923, p. 219. 

9Vance Palmer, The Legend of the Nineties, Melb., 1953, p. 12. 

10In §. R. Davis and others, Me Australian Political Party System, Syd., 1954, pp. 87, 111. 

11R. A. Gollan, Radical and Working Class Politics: A Study of Eastern Australia 1850-1910, 
Melb., 1960, p. 208. <2. 

12Report of the 1908 Commonwealth Conference, ALLAP., pir 14. 
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thought, incorrectly, to be based on Marxist theory. The concept of socialism, 
necessarily an imprecise one at best, has been further confused by attempts 
to explain it in terms of these confused and shifting concepts of social class. 


II 


It is often held that during the years on either side of 1890 Australian 
labour and socialist thought was much influenced by “utopian socialism”, and 
that this influence subsequently declined. In one sense this is true; in another, 
“utopian” beliefs have remained, quite consciously, a permanent feature of 
the Labor Party. 


The simplest definition of a utopian socialist is a socialist who writes books 
after the pattern of utopia, describing an imagined ideal community. In this 
sense, William Morris and Edward Bellamy, whose works were widely read in 
Australia at the end of the nineteenth century, were utopians. So is Mr. Ralph 
Gibson, who in 1951 wrote a utopian pamphlet called Socialist Melbourne for 
the Communist Party. From this it is a short step to include those theorists 
who tried to establish socialist colonies as pioneering examples of their ideal 
communities. This enables the inclusion of William Lane in Australia and, 
at a much earlier period, of Fourier and Owen in Europe. 


Long before the publication of Bellamy’s Looking Backward and Morris’s 
News from Nowhere, Marx and Engels provided a further definition which has 
since been used, often carelessly, by their followers. What distinguishes the 
“critical-utopian” socialists discussed in the Communist Manifesto, and later 
in Engels’ Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, is their attitude to class, and to the 
role of classes in bringing about a socialist society. Engels said of his “three 
great Utopians”, Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen, that “Like the philosophers 
of the Enlightenment, they aim at the emancipation of all humanity at once, 
and not first of a definite class”. This is, in fact, the only definition of 
utopian socialists which enables these three writers to be brought together and 
which does not, at the same time, include Marx and Engels themselves. | 


When the Communist Manifesto was written, the authors spoke of the 
utopian socialists in the present tense, as people whose views were explicable in 
the light of the rudimentary development of the proletariat. 


The undeveloped state of the class struggle [they wrote] as well as 
their own surroundings, causes Socialists of this kind to consider themselves 
far superior to all class antagonisms. They want to improve the condition 
of every member of society, even that of the most favoured. Hence, they 
habitually appeal to society at large, without distinction of class.}4 


13Frederick Engels, “Socialism: Utopi ds Scitnuiectltt ek al 
Moscow, 1946, vol. 1, p. 152. opian tnd + Soma ee ene ee eee et aes 


14K, Marx and F. Engels, “The Co ist Manifesto”, in Karl 
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By the time Engels wrote Socialism: Utopian and Scientific he believed 

that the development of capitalism had removed the basis of utopian ‘socialism. 
Henceforward socialism no longer appeared as the 
accidental discovery of this or that brilliant mind, but as the 
necessary outcome of the struggle between two _ historically 
developed classes—the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. The 
task was no longer to manufacture a society as perfect as 
possible, but to investigate the historical economic process from 
which these classes and their antagonism had of necessity 
sprung and to discover in the economic position thus created 

the means of solving the conflict. 


It had once been natural for Saint-Simon to think of “the workers” as 
including bankers, manufacturers and merchants, and for Owen to speak on 
behalf of the “Association of All Classes of All Nations”. Now, with society 
increasingly polarized into bourgeois and proletarians, any form of socialism 
was outmoded which did not depend on the proletariat. So argued Engels, 
in 1882. 

The Marxist classes were defined according to their relation to the process 
of production, and this relation was interpreted narrowly in terms of ownership. 
There was, therefore, no room for any class between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat except the petty bourgeoisie who employed little or no labour but 
owned some capital. The individual members of this class were continually 
being “hurled down into the proletariat”, and the class itself was ultimately 
dcomed.1® This petty bourgeoisie, it should be pointed out, excluded salaried 
managers and technicians, and salaried professional and clerical workers. These 
were proletarians, and Marx and Engels realized that they would increase in 
numbers. The Communist Manifesto predicted the replacement of the petty 
bourgeoisie “in manufacture, agriculture and commerce by overlookers, bailiffs 
and shopmen”,!* while thirty years later Engels wrote, prematurely, that “all 
the social functions of the capitalist are now carried out by salaried employees”.18 
Salaried employees might be dissident proletarians, but they were proletarians 
nevertheless and not part of the petty bourgeoisie which was limited to the small 
proprietors. This view was subsequently endorsed by Lenin (“. . . in every 
capitalist country there are broad strata of the petty bourgeoisie, small 
masters”)1® and remains communist orthodoxy. It is so at variance with the 
facts of political behaviour that most Marxists, without acknowledging the 
fact and perhaps without realising it, make more use of an auxiliary system of 
social classes, consisting of a capitalist class, a middle class (a most un-Marxian 
affair composed of an amalgamation of the petty bourgeoisie with the higher 
salaried proletariat) and a working class, composed of the rest of the proletariat. 


15Engels, op. cit., p. 169. 

16Marx and Engels, op. cit., p. 133. 

Wibid., p. 133. 

1899, cit., p. 182. . 

19V, I. Lenin, “Marxism and Revisionism”, in Karl Marx, Selected Works, Moscow, 1946, 
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When Labor parties began to appear in Australia they were sometimes 
thought of as parties of the Marxian proletariat, sometimes as parties of the 
working class and sometimes as parties of the “ordinary people” who included 
the working class plus as many of the middle class as could conveniently be 
attracted. Many Labor leaders adhered to two or more of these concepts 
simultaneously. 


The principal exponent of the proletarian concept was William Lane, 
whose socialism was thus, in the Marxist sense, the reverse of utopian, and to 
whom Marx was “the father of modern Socialism’.2° Lane believed that the 
prospects of socialism depended on the trade unions, but on trade unions 
extended to cover all those employees who, in a curious phrase “live by their 
own sweat of brow or brain”. He was impressed by the fact that the maritime 
strike of 1890 had been precipitated by the Marine Officers’ Union and wrote 
in the Worker: “Here is an opportunity to show that all workers can rally round 
one banner whether they wear gold lace or sweat rags, for the officers are honest 
workers claiming the right to organise and insisting through organisation on a 
living wage.”?? 


The rapid growth of the unions, and the enthusiasm which some of them 
engendered, convinced Lane for a time that here was a real basis for a proletarian 
socialist movement, though not for any immediate revolutionary changes. He 
was not, while his hopes related to Australia, utopian in the sense of being 
absurdly naive. 


You will see unionism grow, [says the socialist Geisner in 
Lane’s novel The Workingman’s Paradise], the New Unionism 
which is simply the Socialistic form of unionism .... You will 
see the Labour movement diverted into political action and 
strikes fought and won and lost at the polling booths .. . 
You can help throw men together, tie the bushmen to the 
coastmen, break down the narrow distinctions of calling 
and make all understand that all who work are_ brothers, 
whether by hand or brain. That is the New Unionism and it 
is a step forward.... You can teach them what political 
action will do when they know enough. And all the time you 
can drive and hammer into them the socialistic ideas.22 


Far from seeking the support of all classes, which Engels considered the 
essential characteristic of utopian socialists, Lane supported policies which were 
deliberately designed to restrict support to “the workers” and those who were 
prepared to accept their leadership. When the General Council of the Australian 
Labour Federation, under his influence, proposed as an objective “The national- 


20Worker (Brisbane), 7 July 1890. 

21ibid., 1 March 1890. Sixty-seven years later Mr. L. L. Sharkey, general secretary of the 
Communist Party, drew similar encouragement from the strike of Qantas pilots. L. L. Sharkey, 
Socialism in Australia: Communist View of Democratic Socialism, Syd., 1957, p. 21. 
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ization of all sources of wealth and of all means of producing and exchanging 
wealth” and “The conducting by the State authority of all production and 
all exchange”, he commented: 


What the Council aimed at was evidently to lay down a 
basis defining as clearly as possible the ultimate aim of the 
labour movement so that from the moment of its adoption, if it 
be adopted, labour in politics would take up a position which 
would place it at once beyond the narrow party lines with which 
the masses have hitherto been deluded, and would raise a 
distinct political issue which none but workers or true sym- 
pathisers with the workers would pretend to adopt.23 


This appearance of socialism which was “scientific? at least in the sense 
of attributing the leading role to the proletariat was virtually confined to 
Queensland, and even there ended almost as soon as it began. Even before 
Lane went off utopia-building to Paraguay in 1893 the Workers’ Political 
Association, which had taken over the political activities of the Australian 
Labour Federation, dropped nationalization from its platform. The Worker, 
which Lane founded, retained at its masthead the slogan “Socialism in our 
Time”, but gave the phrase the mildest possible interpretation, to which all 
classes were invited to subscribe. 


We have said that Socialism in our time is an ideal which 
the Worker advises the wage-earning classes and alsoemployers 
to strive to realise as far as they possibly can in their time. 
When we declare for Socialism in our time, we cannct hope to 
realise the Socialist ideal in our day of generation, but we can 
hope to extend the sphere of State and municipal cooperation 
in the same degree as State and municipal cooperation have 
been extended in other countries where, so far from chaos and 
anarchy reigning, prosperity and happiness largely prevail.** 


Before the 1896 election in Queensland, the Worker’s principal claim on 
behalf of the Labor Party appeared to be that a labor government would 
promote peace between classes. 


Any well governed country is distinguished by the content- 
ment and happiness of its people. It is out of all reason to 
maintain that the inhabitants of this province have been 
blessed by any such conditions during the past three years. 
From end to end it has been a seething mass of discontent. 
Capital and Labour have been all the time at each other’s 
throats. Industrial quarrels in one sphere have been patched 
up only to break out in another.... Insecurity of property on 
the part of one class and of employment on the part of the other 
has engendered suspicion and disturbed all the peaceful 
relationship that should exist between citizen and citizen.” 


238 orker, 15 Nov. 1890. 24ibid., 28 March 1896. 
25ibid., 21 March 1896. 
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For a time, around the turn of the century, the Labor Party in Queens- 
land regained a reputation for radicalism, and in 1906 W. A. Holman spoke of 
it as consisting “almost wholly” of socialists (in contrast to his own party in 
New South Wales, in which many members “did not profess themselves to be 
Socialists at all”).2@ However, within a further decade the Queensland A.L.P. 
had settled down as one of the most consistently conservative sections of the 
party machine. 

Lane’s short-lived belief in a proletarian socialist movement in Queensland 
was based upon two misconceptions of the nature of trade unionism. He believed 
that the unions would extend to employees generally, and in fact they were 
restricted to manual workers. He also believed that employees would follow 
the lead of their unions in politics as in industrial matters, and in fact many of 
them did not. Lane and the Queensland labour movement thereupon set off 
in different directions; one towards Paraguay and disillusion, the other towards 
becoming the party of “ordinary people”, electoral success—and, for many, 
disillusion. 

Lack of confidence in the prospects of a proletarian party may have been 
increased by the influence of Bellamy’s Looking Backward, which Lane himself 
did much to popularize in Queensland. This was a book which was not only 
after the pattern of utopia but also utopian in the Marxist sense. Socialism 
was not achieved (some time before 2000 A.D.) by labour parties, which “could 
never have accomplished anything on a large or permanent scale [because] for 
purposes of national scope, their basis as merely class organisations was too 
narrow”. Socialism, when it came, was the work of “the national party”, which 
realized that the new order would be in the interests “not of one class but of 
all classes, of rich and poor, cultured and ignorant, old and young, weak and 
strong, men and women”.2* The Australian Labor parties had no desire 
to gain the support of the rich, but in some respects a party which straddled 
class boundaries was suited to Australian conditions. The platform on which 
the first Labor Party members were elected in New South Wales in 189128 
included clauses for the benefit of farmers, independent miners and even mining 
companies, and it contained many provisions, such as electoral reform, improved 
educational facilities and the election of magistrates, which were not intended 
to benefit directly any economic interest. On the other hand, the trade unions 
had taken a special place in the party, and most of its platform was aimed 
specifically to benefit manual workers. Black, in giving the Legislative 
Assembly two incompatible versions of the class position of the Labor Party, 
reflected this duality of interest which gave the trade unions and their members 
an influence in the party over and above their influence as “ordinary people”. 
The trade union interest was sufficiently powerful to give the party its distinctive 


pagent ; ae Doe in the Australian Labor Party’s Objective and Platform, Reid-Holman 
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character. It was not sufficient to provide parliamentary majorities, partly 
because trade unionists themselves were not united behind the party and partly 
because unionism made little headway among non-manual workers. 


The Labor Party could have restricted its appeal and sought to remain 
a permanent third party, offering “support in return for concessions”. From 
the beginning, however, this was regarded as a temporary expedient. For the 
more consistent socialists, the need for parliamentary majorities was obvious, 
since the more radical were the reforms desired, the less chance there was of 
inducing a non-Labor government to introduce them. For the rest, there 
seemed in any case to be a natural community of interest among all “democrats” 
or all “working men”, these being conveniently flexible phrases which could be 
made to include, in Marxist terms, all the proletariat and the petty bourgeoisie. 


George Black, in a much-quoted passage, told the New South Wales Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1891 of Labor’s intention to support whichever party was 
prepared to offer it more in return; but in the same speech he said that the 
conditions which made such a policy possible would shortly cease to exist. 
The thirty-six Labor members elected at the party’s first appearance had 
come mainly from metropolitan and suburban electorates, partly because these 
were “the most accessible” and partly because “in most cases the people in city 
electorates are more democratic than the people in country electorates”. However: 

I am inclined to think ... that we will return after a 
general election in such a position that we will not sit on these 
cross-benches, but we will sit in opposition, and we will have 
arrayed against us, not a free-trade ministry or a protectionist 
ministry, but a coalition ministry composed of protectionists and 
free traders who are monopolists and who, therefore, by virtue 
of their being monopolists, will be compelled to withhold from 
those who are democrats, those who represent the working 
man, what they are endeavouring to obtain, and the issue will be 
very much simplified.”® 

If the proletariat, “the workers by hand and brain”, failed to give Labor 
united support, it was both natural and necessary, if the party was to become 
the opposition and ultimately the government, to claim to represent the petty 
bourgeoisie as well. A preface to the report of the party’s second common- 
wealth conference in 1905 makes this claim with such gusto that it would be a 
pity not to quote it in full. 


The conference was unquestionably a representative one. 
Seamen and waterside workers all round the coast; the roving 
homeless shearers and shed labourers, drovers and stockmen, 
the lone boundary riders, the sturdy tanksinkers and persever- 
ing teamsters of the pastoral areas; the lengthsmen on the 
railways, the porters, guards, engine drivers and firemen; the 
telegraph and post office employees, the civil servants and the 
downtrodden clerks; the axemen and sawmillers; the coal 
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miners of New South Wales; the silver miners of Tasmania and 
Broken Hill; the gold miners of Victoria, Westralia and Queens- 
land; the factory hands in every city; the sugar growers of the 
north coast, the small farmers ‘by oppression’s ruffian gluttony 
driven’ from the arable lands; the business men struggling in 
the grip of the usurer; farm labourers and other large classes 
of workers too weak to organise; the old and the infirm, all 
Australian women and children. All these were represented. In 
short, every interest in Australia was represented except the 
interest of the parasitic classes.*° 


The claim to represent a variety of classes, and the framing of policies 
accordingly, was as old as the party. What gave rise to this burst of rhetoric was 
not a change in policy but the realization that the policy was succeeding. 

It was clear that such a party was not likely to inaugurate socialism, in 
the sense of “the nationalisation of wealth and of all means of producing and 
exchanging wealth” but, except briefly in Queensland, the party had never 
pretended to be a socialist party in this sense. The Labor Party’s federal 
objective of 1905, though it spoke only of “the extension of the economic 
activities of the State and the municipality” was not a retreat from socialism; 
it was merely a failure to advance to socialism. Any other outcome would 
have required the realization of Lane’s hopes for the very great expansion of 
the trade unions coupled with an extraordinary degree of political solidarity 
among their members. 


Ill 


Although the early Labor parties sought the support of groups other than 
trade unionists or wage-earners, it is probably correct that they sought it with 
more avidity as time passed. It had been supposed that the non-manual 
workers would come to accept the Labor Party without it being necessary to 
compromise with them. “Under Socialism”, said Andrew Fisher ambiguously 
in 1908, “we find that the very men who were against us are coming to us. 
I refer to the clerical workers, who find that their skill does not protect them” .3 
In practice these recalcitrant proletarians, together with most of the farmers, 
did not “come to” the Labor Party but had to be pursued, and in its efforts 
to satisfy them the party was bound to disappoint some of its trade union 
following, who thought that it was neither making sufficient progress towards 
socialism, nor safeguarding the conditions of manual workers under capitalism. 
This led on the one hand to the outbreak of the perennial conflict between the 
so-called political and industrial wings and on the other to the growth of small 
revolutionary groups and parties, which attributed the Labor Party’s weak- 
nesses to non-working-class influences. 
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These groups scon realized that not even the working class itself was 
prepared to support any revolutionary interpretation of socialism. Since mass 
movements overstepping class boundaries were a snare, and the hope of 
improving capitalism a delusion, they were driven to the conclusion that the 
correct policy was to do nothing—except to carry on propaganda for socialism. 
According to a Criticism of the Labor Party’s Socialism from a Working Class 
Point of View, published by the Australian Socialist League: 

They could not improve the capitalist system and there- 
fore it should be allowed to continue in its evolutionary process 
until the Socialists had won a sufficient majority to transform 
it into a Co-cperative Commonwealth.32 

In 1908 the League solemnly decided that it would have no platform “at 
present”.8 


One way out of this apparent absurdity of a political movement without 
a policy was to give up parliamentary hopes and parliamentary action altogether 
and concentrate on industrial organization. In the Industrial Workers of the 
World it was possible for the revolutionaries to believe that they were building 
the new society within the old. They were not obliged to refrain from all but 
propagandist activity. They need not compromise with other classes, nor, for 
that matter, with the non-revolutionary majority of the working class itself. 
This, however, was another form of isolation which, though it offered more 
excitement than did membership of the socialist parties, produced little more 
positive result. 


The I.W.W. and the socialist parties were ready to seize upon the promise 
of the Russian revolution. The socialist groups were most immediately 
attracted, though it required four years before they eventually emerged as the 
Communist Party of Australia. In a pamphlet republished in Melbourne in 
1920, Zinoviev, general secretary of the Communist International, told the 
remnant of the I.W.W. what many of its members were eager to believe. 


The aim of the I.W.W. was... to organise the workers so 
thoroughly that at a given time the capitalist system will be 
burst asunder and the Industrial Commonwealth, fully 
developed, will take its place. Before the war there was reason 
to believe that this plan might be feasible . .. but at the present 
time such a plan is Utopian. Capitalism is breaking down, the 
Social Revolution is upon us and history will not wait until the 
majority of workers are organised 100% according to the plan 
of the I.W.W. or any other organisation. The new society is 
not to be built, as we thought, within the shell of the capitalist 
system. We cannot wait for that. THE SOCIAL REVOLU- 


TION IS HERE.** 
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Belief in the imminence of revolution, of one kind or another, also affected 
many in the A.L.P. E. J. Holloway, secretary of the Melbourne Trades Hall 
Council, wrote a preface to a “wonderful speech” by Trotsky,*> joining in the 
prediction that capitalism could not last another decade. If the final crisis were 
indeed at hand, then the proletariat would at last be driven to give the Labor 
Party united support, the party would be able to obtain a majority from those 
who were ready to accept socialism, and could dispense with its embarrassing 
and compromising alliances with the petty bourgeoisie. On the other side, 
within the party, were those who doubted whether the party could ever succeed 
if it threw away middle-class support, whether from the petty bourgeoisie or 
from the white-collar proletarians, and those who felt that, in any case, the 
A.L.P. should be as much a party of small farmers and other “ordinary people” 
as of the working class. 


These two viewpoints are illustrated by a clash at the 1919 commonwealth 
conference between E. J. Hogan, later Labor premier of Victoria (and later still 
a Country Party minister) and D. L. McNamara, M.L.C., later Victorian and 
federal secretary of the party. The issue was the exception of smaller land- 
owners from federal land tax. According to Hogan: 


Some people had said that the cry of the small farmer 
was a bogey. He was of the opinion that if the Labor Party 
found it right to fight for the workers in the industrial factories 
it should also fight for the workers on the land. The man in the 
country who had always been in the Labor movement had as 
great a claim on them as the workers in the city.°¢ 


According to McNamara: 


It would be better if they had some regard for the struggling 
workers instead of running around to get votes which were 
theirs one day and not theirs the next. The Labor movement 
should be above that kind of thing and not be catering for the 
middle class vote. If it did, it was in danger of losing the 
working class vote which, he maintained, was the vote that 
mattered. There might come a time when the workers would 
not stand for everything they were prepared to do now. Why, 
if Socialism could be brought in tomorrow, there were men in 
the Labor movement who would be opposed to it.3? 


Even at this time, when the left wing was more ready to declare unambigu- 
ously for a working-class party than at any time before or since, its adherents 
could not help toying with the idea of Labor as “the national party”. R. S. Ross, 
probably the most influential socialist publicist since Lane, proposed, with every 
appearance of a man advocating moderation to an audience of hotheads, “the 
making [of] the industrial ‘immediate aim’ the One Big Union and the political 
‘immediate aim’ nationalization, with the further aim of blending them as the 
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State on the day of the conquest of power by the working class, with Lenins on 
hand to dare and do”.* Nevertheless, there was “something” about Australia 
which modified the class struggle as it was found in other countries. 

The Something I am naming as Labour dominance has 
penetrated the whole of Australian thought. It is the spirit of 
Australianism. It has permeated opponents to an extent that 
would make their fathers shudder. It is in and about all our 
national bases and outlook. The case being as it is, it by no 
means abolishes the class struggle. The class struggle is 
peculiar to the existence of classes, and these we still have. . .. 

So far as Labour has gone in Australia its achievements belong 
to itself, but they show that Labour is almost the nation; and so, 
when it cares to be the New Nation, why not?3® 


Holloway and Ross helped to provide the A.L.P. with its objective of 
socialization and its quasi-syndicalist “methods of action” in 1921, but by this 
time most of their suppositions had been disproved. The social revolution had 
receded, and there was no sign of either the working class or, in a broader sense, 
the proletariat rallying almost unanimously to the Labor Party, so permitting it 
and forcing it to pursue socialist policies. In particular, the trade unions, which 
from Lane’s time onward had been regarded as the means by which working 
class unity would find political expression, were becoming politically hetero- 
geneous in membership. As they grew, especially under the influence of 
compulsory arbitration, they took in an increasing proportion of members who 
were either politically apathetic or actually opposed to Labor. The failure of 
the one big union campaign of 1918-1920 and of its parliamentary counterpart, 
the Industrial Labor Party in New South Wales, underlined the futility of 
expecting half-conscripted recruits to trade unionism to become socialists by 
some automatic process. In 1914 William lLane’s brother Ernest had 
republished, under the auspices of the Australian Workers’ Union, a pamphlet 
by the Irish revolutionary James Connolly which looked forward to the day 
“when we will be able to count our effective vote before troubling the official 
ballot box, simply by counting our membership in the allied organisations”.*° 
If there had ever been such a, possibility, the rapid growth of union membership 
removed it. Ernest Lane’s memoirs lament the “indisputable fact” that “one 
hundred of the old unionists were worth more than 1000 of our compulsory 
unionists”.*? 

This change in the character of union membership, which was well advanced 
by the beginning of the first world war, did not prevent the union officials from 
becoming more radical during the war and post-war years, but it set limits to the 
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process and widened the gap between leaders and rank and file on political 
questions. “These proposals” [for socialization], Ross told the 1921 A.L.P. 
federal conference, “are from 700,000 trade unionists”. “No”, countered E. G. 
Theodore, “they emanate from the delegates in conference”.4? 


This period marked the end of attempts to provide the A.L.P. with any 
simple class basis. It has since been accepted by all that the Labor Party is 
and should be a party which extends beyond the working class but which, in 
matters involving industrial relations, gives special attention to the demands of 
trade unions. This does not mean that these functions can be combined easily. 
Nevertheless, the trade unions’ complaint has been that they have not received 
their share of benefits under the existing party structure, not that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with this structure which inevitably prevents 
them from receiving their due. 


In reflecting this complex situation, Labor spokesmen have continued to 
make confused and confusing pronouncements on social class. Their position 
has obvious weaknesses, but it also has obvious advantages. To the extent that 
the Labor Party has the reputation of a working-class party, it can rely on 
great reserves of automatic loyalty and automatic enthusiasm. To the extent 
that it has the reputation of a party of “ordinary people”, it can win elections. 


Whether such a party is or may become a socialist party remains largely a 
matter of definition. For twenty-five years after the adoption of the socialization 
objective in 1921, the party’s attention, to the extent that it paid any attention 
to socialization at all, was concentrated on the nationalization of banking. This 
was an issue on which party opinion was united. Anstey on the left,*? Forgan 
Smith on the right,** (Chifley somewhere in the centre*® and Lang4® who can 
only be regarded as sui generis all added something to this emphasis on bank 
nationalization. Of all major reforms of a socialist character, this was the one 
which would be least unpalatable to small producers, and particularly to the 
indebted farmers. When bank nationalization ceased to be practical politics, 
the party was obliged at last to take a closer look at its objective, and has 
been tinkering with it for the past twelve years. This process, which has 
transformed the state of the objective from ambiguity to fatuity, was remarkably 
little affected in essentials by the departure of those who subsequently became 
the Democratic and Queensland Labor Parties in the years after 1955. Until 
1948 it was possible (though highly questionable) to interpret the objective as 
“total socialism”.*7 The 1948 commonwealth conference reaffirmed the “Black- 
burn interpretation”, limiting the objective’s application to cases where “private 
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ownership is a means of exploitation”.*® The 1951 conference added an “inter- 
pretation” which stated that “the Australian Labor Party proposes socialisation 
or social control of industry and the means of production, distribution and 
exchange to the extent necessary to eliminate exploitation and other anti-social 
features of industry, and anti-social features of the processes of production, 
distribution and exchange... .” This introduced a new ambiguity, because it 
was not clear whether “social control” was being introduced as an alternative 
to socialization or whether socialization was being defined as social control.‘ 
The 1951 conference also called for the production of a preamble to the 
objective which, when it appeared, consisted of 750 words which did not include 
either “socialism” or “socialization”. The only reference to government 
economic activity of any kind was: 
The Labor Party believes in the utilisation of the powers of 
government to maintain full employment, maximum standards 
of health and physical efficiency, to abolish poverty, to clear 
slums and unhealthy environments, to prevent monopolistic 
concentrations of property, to stabilise the economy and to 
ensure freedom from want.®° 


The 1957 conference re-worded the objective to read: 


The Democratic Socialisation of Industry, Production, Dis- 
tribution and Exchange—to the extent necessary to eliminate 
exploitation and other anti-social features in these fields—in 
accordance with the Principles of Action, Methods and Pro- 
gressive Reforms set out below.*! 

There follows an “Interpretation of Democratic Socialisation” of which the 


first paragraph, which is typical of the whole, reads: 
Labor believes that Democratic Socialisation is the utilisation 
of the economic assets of the State in the interests of citizens 
and that man is greater than the machine he uses or the environ- 
ment in which he lives.®? 

Though the word “socialism” was used later in the “interpretation” it was 
not in a context which suggested any changes of policy in a radical direction. 
At the same time as this continual watering-down process, and no doubt connected 
with it, the explicit exposition of any kind of class basis for the party seems 
almost to have come to an end. Nevertheless, the A.L.P. can be said to remain 
a class party in two senses; firstly, the majority of working-class people support 
it and the majority of middle-class people oppose it; and secondly that its 
structure continues to provide a special place for those trade unions whose 
membership is roughly contiguous with that of the working-class. 
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In the meantime, the appearance of the Communist Party of Australia 
shifted the scene of most discussion of the role of classes in Australian politics. 
Lenin had actually discussed the class position of the Australian Labor Party 
and though, quite excusably, he was not well informed on the subject, his remarks 
are important as one of the few pieces of Holy Writ directly relating to Australia, 
and as the basis of a good deal of exegetical comment. Lenin argued that there 
was a lack of class consciousness in the Australian labour movement because 
most Australian workers were born in England, and left it at a time when 
Liberal ideas predominated, because of Britain’s exceptionally favourable 
economic position. The Australian Labor Party was dominated by trade union 
leaders which are “everywhere the most moderate and ‘capital-serving’ element”. 
Moreover: 


The Labor Party has to concern itself with developing and 
strengthening the country and with creating a central’ govern- 
ment. In Australia the Labor Party has done what in other 
countries was done by the Liberals, namely, introduced a 
uniform Customs Tariff, for the whole country, a uniform 
Federation Act, a uniform Land Tax and uniform Factory 
Acts. Naturally, when Australia is fully developed and consoli- 
dated as an independent capitalist state, the conditions of the 
workers will change, as also will the Liberal Labor Party which 
will make way for a Socialist Labor Party.®* 


The passage contains an extraordinary concentration of errors, but it does 
make the point that the Labor Party sought to provide conditions under which 
capitalism could flourish. This, together with its comforting corollary that the 
Labor Party would disappear when it had completed this task, was later taken 
up by the Australian Socialist Party and, later still, by the Communist Party.®4 


This inaccurate trifle was not, of course, the principal means by which 
Lenin’s ideas influenced Australia. His great attraction, apart from his success 
in Russia, was that he swept aside the problem of establishing socialism when 
most of the proletariat were at best non-socialist and the petty bourgeoisie was 
actually anti-socialist, though with more rhetoric than argument, or at least 
argument which was relevant to Australia. “The Communist Party alone” was 
somehow to “link itself inseparably with the whole life of its class and through 
it with the whole mass of the exploited’.55 Lenin also made a half-hearted 
attempt to overcome the most glaring difficulty in the Marxist system, which 
placed salaried quasi-employers in the proletariat. He spoke of classes as defined 
not only “by their relation to the means of production” but “by their role in the 
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social organisation of labour”,®® so that the inconvenient salaried managers could 
be moved into the bourgeoisie. This solved one difficulty but raised another. 
It placed the salaried manager, the university professor and the doctor in private 
practice in three different classes (respectively bourgeoisie, proletariat and petty 
bourgeoisie). ‘This seems so obviously at variance with their behaviour that the 
temptation to throw them together into something called the middle-class has 
been too strong for all but the most rigidly orthodox Marxists. 


Lenin’s concept of the revolutionary party “linked inseparably with” but 
dominating both the working class and “all the toilers and exploited” had its 
attractions, and has since been maintained by the Communist Party in Australia. 
The party has from time to time given the concept distinctively Australian 
applications, though not in any consistent way. 


Between 1934 and 1939 and between 1941 and 1946, the Communist Party 
was remarkably willing to advocate something approaching Bellamy’s “national 
party” and to construct a non-Marxist class framework to justify it. During 
the first of these periods the communists actually berated the Labor Party for 
the narrowness of its class interests, and in particular its neglect of the farmers. 
Of more interest in some respects was the communist appeal on behalf of “the 
tax-burdened middle-classes”.°7 Sometimes this term was used to mean the 
petty bourgeoisie, but sometimes it included the white-collar proletarians. It 
was conceded that one of the reasons, and in many cases, the only reason, why 
professional people, managerial staff and civil servants “tend towards the 
bourgeoisie” was not that they stood in a certain relation to the means of produc- 
tion but that they were “socially close to the capitalists”.®* This is an admission 
which, if pursued far enough, can leave the stricter forms of the Marxist thesis 
in ruins. The Australian Communist Party did not pursue it very far, partly 
because of general inhibitions against independent thinking (even its views 
on the farmers and white-collar workers were fairly limited variations on a 
theme of Dimitrov) and partly because attitudes to classes were continually 
changing according to tactical exigencies. The farmers and non-manual 
employees themselves, of course, remained equally hostile to the Communist 
Party whether they were being wooed or ignored. For that matter, the industrial 
workers were only slightly more sympathetic. 


A recent revival of communist interest in class structure has made it clear 
that two quite different views of class co-exist within the party. The general 
secretary, Mr. L. L. Sharkey, has always been an unyielding fundamentalist. 
To him, “capitalist”, “middle class” and “working class” are simply alternative 
terms for “bourgeois”, “petty bourgeois” and “proletarian” respectively. 
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Marx and Engels defined the two main modern classes 
as the capitalist, ‘bourgeois’, class, the owners of the means * 
production, that is the factories, and the ‘proletariat’, or wor! 
ing class as those who have no means of production but subsist 
by selling their power to labour. In addition to these, ‘the 
middle-class’, or ‘petty bourgeoisie’ are intermediate owners of 
small property or means of production.°? 

The other view has been expressed by Mr. L. Aarons.®° Mr. Aarons, while 
giving the impression that he is simply applying orthodox Marxism-Leninism, 
produces a very different scheme. The working class is restricted to the manual 
workers and the routine white-collar workers. The higher administrative 
employees “can only be regarded as members of the capitalist class”. The rest 
of the population, apart from the larger capitalists, is divided into an upper- 
middle and a lower-middle class, neither of which has any conceivable common 
relationship to the means of production which sets it apart from other classes. 
The upper-middle class consists of medium and small capitalists and big farmers 
(bourgeois, according to Marx and Lenin), middle rank administrative and 
executive employees (proletarians under Marx’s system but probably bourgeois 
under Lenin’s) and the upper professions (petty bourgeois or proletarian, 
according to whether they are self-employed or employees). The lower-middle 
class is composed of the lower professions (petty bourgeois or proletarian) and 
the middle grades of white-collar workers (proletarian). This is a scheme 
which bears some relation to people’s actual behaviour, and it is probably about 
the minimum adjustment which is required to make the Marxist system of any 
use at all for political analysis. It involves throwing away much of the comfort- 
ing certainty and simplicity of the original model though it is in the highest 
degree improbable, from internal evidence, that Aarons appreciated this. 


This renewed communist concern with class brings us back to the Labor 
Party, for both Sharkey and Aarons published their views in answer to some 
recent rethinking by members of the Labor Party, and particularly by Dr. 
Burton. Burton’s view is that classes are of diminishing political importance, 
and that the important divisions in society are moral ones. 


The groupings which finally emerge are, on the one hand, 
all those persons and groups, capital, labour and others, which 
seek to protect privilege or the special interests of some section 
of the community, and on the other, persons who support the 
elimination of social and economic privilege in alt forms. 
Broadly these groupings may be eapice and labour, but this is 
not necessarily so and is becoming less and less so. Even the 
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division between ‘right’ and ‘left’ reflects more this moral and 
social conflict than the traditional and formerly sharp conflict 
of economic interest which divided the community into capital 
and labour.® 


This, it is claimed, does not mean that the prospect of achieving a socialist 
system has receded but rather the reverse. 


It can be seen therefore that the world transition is not 
unrelated to transition which is taking place within Democratic 
Socialist parties. In fact it is the success of Labour Parties 
which has brought about the present situation in which capital 
versus labour is far less important and in which freedom versus 
privilege is far more important. ... The world mood is 
sharply against privilege and sectional claims from every 
source, political, religious, racial, and there is therefore a 
reaction inviting Democratic Socialism. 


This is an approach to socialism which does not merely ignore the “leading 
role” of a particular class (as do most Fabians, for example)® but actually 
repudiates it. Communists claim that this is merely a reversion to utopian 
socialism, outdated since the time of Marx and Engels. Burton counters with 
the view that it is the Marxist position which has become outdated because of 
more recent economic and social changes. ‘Though neither he nor anyone else 
has fully examined occupational changes in Australia, Burton is clearly influenced 
by the work of Cole and others it: Great Britain, which purports to show a 
substantial rise in the proportion of people who could be considered middle 
class between 1921 and 1951.8 ‘There is other evidence to show, as we would 
expect, that these people tend to be more conservative in politics than industrial 
workers. This indicates that, to say the least of it, there is no social process 
at work which is automatically tending to add to the importance of the working 
class, or to make socialism acceptable to a greater proportion of people because 
of their class position. 


V 


What can be done to bring order into this tangle of concepts? It may be 
too much to expect to influence immediately participants in politics but it should 
not be too much to dissuade commentators from carrying on the confusion. 
What is required is surely to limit the use of the term class to a single type of 
social division. Most people interested in the social and political life of 
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industrial communities, whether contemporary or not, find it useful to speak 
of a working class and a middle class, the latter sometimes being subdivided. 
There is no doubt that the people covered by such terms as these do in fact 
show certain common tendencies in action. Though it is possible to describe 
these classes in terms of their occupations or other “objective” criteria, this is 
not usually the rationale behind their division. The troubles of the Marxists 
are only one example of the difficulties of citing objective phenomena as the 
explanation of class boundaries. Most of those who speak of the working class, 
the middle class or the upper class have in mind some group of people 
conscious of its own identity and perceived by the rest of the community; some- 
thing like W. Lloyd Warner’s definition of social class as “two or more orders 
of people who are believed to be, and are accordingly ranked by all members of 
the community, in socially superior and inferior positions’.®* The number of 
classes and their range cannot be tested directly for any period other than the 
present but, like all such concepts, the real test of its utility is the results 
obtained by its use and the use by historians of assumptions about class, in 
some such sense as this, has been both common and fruitful. 


This seems to me to be the most useful and realistic meaning to attach 
to class if it is to be used in the explanation of political behaviour. This is 
not, however, a case which I intend to argue here. The first essential is that 
those who speak about class should attach one distinct meaning to the term 
and explain just what that meaning is. If the Marxist terminology of bourgeoisie, 
proletariat and petty bourgeoisie is not to be confined to its original sense, 
which is surely desirable, then let it at least be explained what other meaning 
is being attached to it. If we are to hear about the upper class, the middle 
class and the working class let us not hear, in the same breath, of the manu- 
facturing class, the pastoralist class, the professional class and the wage-and- 
salary-earning class.°* ‘The latter are examples of a quite different concept. 
They are much better described as interests and their great importance should 
be given the separate attention it deserves. Otherwise, if class is to be used 
to cover any group of people treated as a collectivity for the writer’s immediate 
purpose it will be easy indeed to demonstrate that “the history of all hitherto 
existing societies is the history of class struggles”; easy to do but not 
worth doing. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


The last six months of 1960 were marked by a series of attempts by the federal government 
to deal with an incipient balance of payments crisis. The effect of these attempts both because 
of their relative severity and because they appeared to be applied in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion was to cause an apparent fall in the government’s popularity and a corresponding improve- 
ment in the morale of the opposition. However, it could not be said that the government appeared 
to be in serious danger of defeat at the federal election which is due late in 1961 or early in 
1962. Despite some gestures from both sides in favour of some kind of alliance between the 
Australian Labor Party and the Democratic Labor Party, the forces within each opposed to such 
understanding proved. too strong. 


The Budget and its Aftermath 


The treasurer, Mr. Holt, brought down the budget on 16 August.1 The intention appeared 
to be to have a mildly deflationary effect on the economy. Although it exemplified the classic 
deflationary device of budgeting for a surplus, the surplus was only of £15million in a budget 
which provided for estimated expenditure of £1,796 million. Pensions for the aged, invalid and 
widows were increased by 5/- per week and there were some other minor increases in social service 
payments. The surplus was produced after meeting these and other extra costs by an increase of 
6d. in the £ in company taxation and the abolition of the 5 per cent. rebate in personal income 
tax which had been introduced in 1959. 


In most respects the budget appeared cautious enough. It proved, in fact, to be excessively 
cautious in its estimate of the measures required to check a growing drift in Australia’s balance 
of payments. This drift had begun to develop alarmingly since the government removed nearly 
all import restrictions in February, partly as an anti-inflationary measure. At the time of the 
budget, Mr. Holt appreciated that early falls in Australia’s overseas balances would occur, but 
apparently believed that the deflationary influences he was setting at work would suffice to bring 
this to a halt over the following months. He was, in any case, quite sure in stating -that 
the government did not envisage returning to the direct control of imports. It was prepared not 
only to let the overseas balances run down further, but to exercise its drawing rights on the 
International Monetary Fund rather than return to import licensing. : 


The four months following the budget proved beyond doubt that it had failed either to check 
domestic inflation or to prevent the approach of a balance of payments crisis. Shortages of 
labour became acute in some places and speculation in land and buildings continued to increase. 
Other features on the economy were less encouraging. Share prices began to fall and, most 
seriously of all, there was a trading deficit of £A113 millions between July and October. Although 
Mr. Holt at first expressed no alarm at these tendencies, declaring that the economy was 
“expanding strongly”, by November the government was obliged to take further steps. 


These did not include any resumption of import licensing but were rather aimed at cutting 
imports by reducing the general level of demand and also giving some selective assistance to the 
export industries. The most publicized of the new measures which were introduced on 15 November 
was an increase in the sales tax on motor cars and station wagons from 30 per cent. to 40 per 
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cent.2 It may be noted here that this increase was revoked in February 1961 with the argument 

: ; 
that it had already served its purpose and that the general deflationary effect of the government’s 
other measures was now sufficient to reduce the demand for these vehicles. 


The tax increase had only just escaped having a still shorter life. When the bill for its 
ratification came before the Senate, Senators Wright (Liberal, Tasmania) and Wood (Liberal, 
Queensland) voted against it and, with the ALP and DLP senators also opposed, it was defeated. 
Two days later, when the government re-submitted the bill, Senator Wright reversed his decision 
and voted in favour, explaining that he now considered that these were not the exceptional 
circumstances required to justify the rejection of a money bill by an upper house. Senator 
Wood persisted in his opposition and so received a kind of retrospective justification when the tax 
was removed. 


The more general measures included an instruction to the trading banks from the Reserve 
Bank to bring about “a substantial reduction” in their outstanding advances over the next four 
months. The average rate of interest on overdrafts was to be increased from 5% per cent. to 6 per 
cent., the maximum rate from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. The banks were told that these increases 
were to be applied selectively so as to discourage speculative activity while not increasing the 
difficulties of those producing for export. 


The original proposals contained some features which indicated their hasty preparation and 
which were later modified. Two measures were designed to strengthen the position of the 
trading banks against the growth of other financial institutions which were outside the control of 
the Reserve Bank and hence of the government. The rate of interest which the banks were 
allowed to pay on deposits was increased to encourage short-term investment with them. At the 
same time the government proposed to discourage and control the closing of loans by industry 
from other sources by limiting the amount of interest payable on loans and convertible notes 
which could be claimed as a deduction for tax purposes. Most companies were to be allowed to 
claim only the amount they had claimed in the previous financial year or £10,000 whichever was 
the greater. Again, provision was made for companies engaged in export production, specifically 
pastoral companies, to be exempted from these provisions. Another novel feature of the proposals 
was that life insurance companies and superannuation funds were to be obliged to invest at least 
30 per cent. of their funds in government and semi-government securities. Mr. Holt’s argument was 
that since these funds were “largely derived from the savings of the community at large”, and since 
ccntributors benefited by being able to claim their contributions as tax deductions, they should be 
expected to make a large share of their funds available for public purposes. Both of these 
provisions were largely modified early in 1961, the principal changes being attempts to secure the 
same results by taxation concessions without resort to compulsion. 


Mr. Holt’s view at the time was that these proposals were “no less and no more than necessary 
to make stability real in terms of cost and prices and to achieve internal balance between demand 
and supply and external balance between overseas receipts and expenditure’. Certainly they 
produced an immediate check to speculative activity of most kinds, together with a rise in 
unemployment. However, the effect in more detail did not become clear in the period under 
review and perhaps the most obvious question, whether or not they will obviate the necessity for 
reintroducing the direct control of imports, remains unanswered. 


The Crimes Act Amendments 


The federal government’s amendments to the Crimes Act introduced in September attracted 
considerable attention at the time though the developing economic situation and the government’s 
measures to deal with it soon led to their being almost forgotten. Many of the proposed amend- 
ments were unexceptionable and merely amounted to the removal of anomalies and the bringing of 
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certain sections uptodate. Indeed, the prime minister and the attorney-general, Sir Garfield 
Barwick, claimed throughout that this was all the legislation intended to do and that it 
had no alarming or dangerous features The features of the bill which evoked most 
criticism were those which dealt with ‘treason, treachery and espionage. There was 
widespread opposition to some aspects of the newly-introduced crime of treachery which, among 
other things, made it an offence “to assist by any means whatever an enemy at war with a 
proclaimed country”, the latter phrase meaning any country named as such by both Houses of 
Parliament. It was alleged that this provision could be used to prevent criticism of the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy in the event of war between two foreign countries, one of which had the 
Australian government’s approval. Objection was also taken to the definitions of espionage 
and sabotage which did not appear to be confined to matters of even broad military significance. 
In particular, there was opposition to the admissibility at trials for these offences of a person’s 
“known character” to show that his actions were intended to be prejudicial to the commonwealth. 


Opposition to the legislation, not surprisingly, began with, and was most uncompromising in, 
the Communist Party, and for a time the Australian Labor Party avoided making any decision 
on its attitude to the bill for fear of being accused of communist sympathies. During September 
and October opposition to some features of the bill became much more widespread and included 
several of the more important newspapers. Finally, the ALP decided to oppose the bill in its 
existing form and to call for its withdrawal and redrafting. Although the ministers concerned 
continued to argue that the bill in its original form was not a danger to freedom, 21 amendments 
were introduced by the government in the committee stage which largely met the objections 
which had been taken from non-communist sources. The amendments restricted the scope of 
the “known character” provisions and stipulated that criticism of government policies or trade 
union activity for industrial purposes could not, if carried out in good faith, fall within the scope 
of the offence of treachery. Though the ALP continued to oppose the bill in its new form, public 
opinion was very largely mollified.5 


By-elections and their Consequences 

The by-election for the federal seat of Culcairn in southern New South Wales which was 
held on 5 November resulted in a win for the Country Party which captured the seat from its 
Liberal allies. Culcairn had been held by the Liberal Party since 1940 by Mr. J. Howse whe 
resigned his seat. The CP candidate, Mr. J. England, won easily after the distribution of 
preferences. He obtained 80 per cent. of the Democratic Labor preferences and 90 per cent. ot 
those of the Liberal Party.6 A further by-election for the Melbourne suburban seat of Higin- 
botham held a month later was much less satisfactory for the government. After the distribution 
of preferences the Liberal candidate won by 603 votes compared with a majority of 9,805 for 
the Liberal candidate at the general election 1958.7 This by-election was held immediately after 
the announcement of the government’s economic policies and the extent of the swing against it 
which, if repeated nationally, would certainly have brought about its defeat, was generally 
attributed to the effect of these measures. 


. By this time there had ‘been a further complication of relations between parties. A week 
before the Higinbotham poll the two DLP senators, Senator G. R. Cole and Senator F. J. McManus. 
declared that they would urge their party to exchange second preference votes with the ALP at 
future elections if the ALP were prepared to meet certain conditions: These conditions were 
rather vaguely phrased, especially the most important one which stipulated that the ALP would 
not pursue policies which were against the interests of Australian security. However, in some 
respects they showed a greater readiness to compromise than ALP spokesmen had indicated 
previously. In particular, they did not include the restoration of ALP industrial groups in the 
trade unions which had been a feature of all previous DLP proposals for co-operation.8 


4C.P_D., H. of R., 8 Sept. 1960, pp, 1020-1033; 27 Oct. 1960. pp. 2493-2501. Age, 11 Nov. 1960. 
5Age, 24 Nov., SMH., 11 Nov. 1960. TAge, 2 Dec. 1960. 
64ge, 7 Nov. 1960. 8§.M.H., 25 Nov. 1960. 
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The DLP senators’ proposal received a mixed reception from ALP leaders. The federal 
president of the ALP, Mr. F. E. Chamberlain, described the statement as “a mixture of arrogance 
and fear” and made it clear that he was opposed to any agreement of this kind. On the other 
hand, Mr. Allan Fraser, one of the most prominent Labor MPs, urged that the DLP proposals be 
given “full consideration” and said that there was nothing in them contrary to Labor policy 
and principles. The ALP parliamentary leader, Mr. Calwell, did not express a definite opinion, 
but urged that if the DLP senators were, as they claimed, alarmed at the economic policies of 
the federal government, they should be sure that DLP preferences were given to the ALP at the 
imminent Higinbotham by-election.9 The senators repeated that their offer was conditional upon 
policy undertakings from the ALP, and the DLP in fact continued to recommend that its supporters 
give their second preference votes to government candidates. Nevertheless, the proportion who 
did so in Higinbotham fell from 90 per cent. at the previous general election to 80 per cent. at 
the by-election. 


A week later the ALP federal executive in effect rejected the DLP senators’ suggestion and 
subsequent events indicate that in both the ALP and the DLP those in positions of authority 
remain opposed to compromise. 


At a meeting in Victoria late in November, the prime minister described the Liberal Party 
as being “at its point of danger”.10 This, he said, was because continued success had tended to 
make its members complacent. Certainly the Liberal Party, and the government generally, ended 
the year in greater danger than for at least five years previously, but it cannot be said that at 
this time with the continuing division among its opponents the danger seemed very acute. 


D.W.R. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The main political controversy in New South Wales continued to turn on two related issues: 
the attitude of the government to the Legislative Council and the attitude of the Council to 
government legislation. Neither issue was fought to a conclusion and the only visible result was the 
postponement of all contentious legislation and the adjournment of parliament for the Christmas 
recess on 24 November (a month earlier than intended) in order to prevent “rejection of some 
of the government legislation by the Legislative Council”.1 


The Legislative Council 


On 29 September, the Full Supreme Court dismissed an application to restrain the NSW 
government from holding a referendum on the bill to abolish the Legislative Council. The 
decision was a majority one, Sir William Owen dissenting. The plaintiffs, 8 Liberal and Country 
Party parliamentarians, subsequently sought special leave from the High Court to appeal against 
the Supreme Court judgment. Leave was refused by the Full High Court on 15 December by 
a majority of six judges to one, Thereupon, the plaintiffs made it clear that, in view af the 
expense involved in an appeal to the Privy Council, they would take the legal battle no further. 
Accordingly the government made preparations to hold the referendum, in April 1961. 


While the legal pros and cons of the Legislative Council Abolition Bill were being debated in 
successive courts, the nine-member “rebel” faction in the upper house (M’sLC who left the ALP 
over the abolition issue) managed to maintain its strength, despite the death of one of 
its number, the late Mr. G. B. Rygate. Since election to the Council is by the members of both 


9Age, 28 Nov. 1960. 
104ge, 29 Nov. 1960. 
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houses voting together, and since the Liberal and Country Parties had agreed to give the rebel 
group’s candidate “their full backing to defeat the Government”, it was clear that the rebel 
candidate, Mr. J. H. Gardiner, would have a narrow majority. In the event, this proved to be 
the case, the joint rebel/opposition nominee being returned with a majority of 3. A feature of 
the election was the stipulation by the “rebels” that their candidate must be not only a member 
of the ALP, but a member during the past five years. DLP supporters were thus excluded from 
nomination and the way was left open for a possible rapprochement with the government should 
the current move to abolish the Council break down. 


The Parliamentary Session 


Consideration of the 1960-61 budget, introduced by the treasurer on 14 September, occupied 
the early part of the third session of the thirty-ninth parliament. The leader of the Liberal 
opposition, Mr. R. W. Askin, moved the traditional vote of censure, which was rejected by 
43 votes to 37. 


The Labor “rebels” in the Legislative Council figured prominently in disputes over several 
items of government policy and legislation. On 27 September, the combined opposition groups 
in the Council supported a private member’s motion to set up a standing committee on subordinate 
legislation, the committee to comprise two government and two opposition members and a single 
“rebel” member, and to be charged with reporting to Council on ordinances, by-laws and 
regulations tabled in the Council. The motion was opposed by the government minority in the 
Council on the ground that it “had been introduced to relieve the Opposition of its duty to 
examine such regulations”. The government intimated, however, that should the motion be 
carried, it was prepared to nominate representatives on the committee. The vote on the proposal 
was 32 in favour, 17 against. 


The Local Government (Demolition and Residential Buildings) Bill, which in a different 
form had been previously amended by the Legislative Council, was re-submitted to the Assembly 
on 18 October, but in the shape of a new bill. Whereas the earlier measure had given municipal 
and shire councils control over home-demolition in their districts, and had been amended to 
exclude from council control the key areas of Sydney, Newcastle and Wollongong, the new bill 
applied solely to these three urban areas and its application was restricted to a period of three 
years. In the committee stages of the bill in the Legislative Assembly, the government accepted 
two opposition amendments: the first prohibiting the demolition of “any part” of a residential 
building without approval of a council, the second making an exception in cases where agree- 
ments existed between occupiers and developers for premises to become “unoccupied”. In the 
Legislative Council, the bill had no greater success than its predecessor, and was defeated on the 
second reading by 30 votes to 24, 6 of the “rebels” voting with the opposition, 3 with the 
government. 


The Landlord and Tenant (Amendment) Bill was introduced in the Assembly on 26 October. 
It sought to extend for two years certain powers due to expire on 31 December 1960: firstly, the 
requirement that the buyer of a house give the tenant two years’ notice to quit; secondly, that 
reasonable alternative accommodation be provided for an evicted tenant. The opposition, while 
broadly supporting the major provisions of the bill, held that its operation should not be extended 
—in the first instance—for longer than one year. Accordingly, in the Legislative Council, a 
combination of “rebels” and opposition parties amended the bill in its committee stages to 
restrict its further operation to one year instead of two. Again the “rebels” split on the issue, 
6 voting for the amendment, 3 voting against the amendment and with the government. The 
government announced the same night that it would accept the Council’s amendment. 


On 19 October, the government announced that it had decided to appoint an additional two 
part-time commissioners to the board of the Rural Bank in an endeavour to meet continued 
criticism from the auditor-general of the bank’s lending policy. The two “nominated” commis- 
sioners would hold office for five years “or a shorter period as specified” and would bring the 
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total membership of the board to five. Otherwise, it was not proposed to alter either the powers 
of the bank or of the governing board. The Rural Bank of N.S.W. (Amendment) Bill, which 
passed its third reading on 9 November, gave legislative effect to the premier’s proposals. 

Other legislation, introduced but not completed during the sitting, included a Companies 
Bill, designed to give effect in NSW to proposed uniform company law for the whole of Australia, 
and a Motor Traffic (Amendment) Bill, which provides for increased deterrents against dangerous 


driving. 


By-Elections 

By-elections were held simultaneously on 8 October to fill vacancies in two seats, Temora 
and Kurri Kurri. In Kurri Kurri, a safe Labor seat, where the ALP candidate’s only opponent 
was an Independent, the government easily held the seat with a majority of 15,000. In Temora, 
nominally a safe Country Party constituency, the government made an energetic attempt to win 
the seat from the CP, using the tactics that had earlier gained it the blue-ribbon CP seat of 
Lismore. More than eight state Labor parliamentarians campaigned in the district and the 
premier advised voters to win for themselves a “voice in the counsels of the Government”. Only 
two parties, ALP and CP, contested the election, and although the Country Party’s majority was 
halved, it retained the seat with over 2,000 votes to spare. 


The Administration 


In the months of October/November, three commissions were set up by the government. In 
October, the minister of justice announced details of a committee of inquiry to examine the 
working of the existing Landlord and Tenant Act with a view to its possible improvement. The 
chairman of the inquiry was given full powers of a royal commissioner. 


October also saw the appointment of an Electoral Redistribution Commission authorized to 
investigate alterations in the boundaries of state parliamentary constituencies. With the state 
elections only twelve months away, no proposal for the redistribution of electoral boundaries is 
likely to be widely popular. 

Following published allegations about maladministration and poor conditions at the Callan 
Park Mental Hospital, the Public Service Board in November appointed a committee of two to 
inquire into and report upon the administration of the hospital. Soon after, at the request of 
the minister for health, the government agreed to replace the PSB committee of inquiry with a 
royal commission headed by Mr. Justice McClemens. 


State of the Parties 
A.L.P. 


The state president of the party, Mr. F. H. Campbell, retired to the chairmanship of the 
NSW Electricity Commission towards the end of the year. He was succeeded by the NSW 
secretary of the AWU, Mr. C. T. Oliver. Prior to Mr. Campbell’s retirement, he was largely 
instrumental in getting the state executive to agree to the expulsion of three party members on 
the ground that they had associated with communists on unity tickets in WWF and APWU 
elections. : 


Liberal Party 


The state Liberal Party likewise lost its president, Mr. R. C. Cotton. The new president is 
Mr. R. Honner, a noted Catholic. The party continued to woo the NSW Catholic hierarchy by 
endorsing another prominent Catholic layman, Dr. R. A. de Bryon-Faes, as one of its candidates 
fer election to the Legislative Council early in 1961. 


At the annual convention of the party, the action of the Country Party in nominating a 
candidate against the Liberal Party at the Calare federal by-election came under strong criticism. 
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The state president claimed that the Country Party’s tactics were “out of step with the under- 
standings we have enjoyed with the Country Party in the past”. The most interesting policy 
decision taken at the convention was a recommendation that the Party contest all locai govern- 
ment elections in the state as an organized body. 


D.L.P. 


News of the Cole/McManus conditional offer of co-operation between ALP and DLP was 
not favourably received by the DLP in New South Wales. A meeting of the party’s central 
council in December resolved “that there should be no reconciliation or exchange of preferences 
while the ALP outlawed the fight against Communism in unions, permitted unity tickets, 
propagated a Communist-approved foreign policy and adhered to a domestic policy based on 
socialist ideas”. These conditions bore little resemblance to the rather mild statement of the 
two senators. 


The annual conference of the DLP in July was mainly notable for the speech of Senator 
G. Cole, in which sections of the NSW Catholic hierarchy were criticized as being “neutral on 
Communism”. 


Local Government 


A dispute between the Sydney County Council and its general manager developed as early as 
June, when the latter appointed an assistant general manager without consulting the Council. 
Council accused the manager, Mr. C. E. Ranger, of “discourtesy and of a dictatorial attitude”. 
A special meeting of the SCC unanimously directed Mr. Ranger to rescind the appointment. This 
he refused to do, claiming that he had sole power to make all appointments—except for the three 
statutory officers, the general manager, chief engineer and secretary. Mr. Ranger further claimed 
that the SCC special meeting had been unlawful, and referred the matter to the minister for local 
government, Mr. P. D. Hills. The minister apparently sided with the general manager, for his 
letter to the SCC advised them that their direction to Mr. Ranger was ultra vires the Gas and 


Electricity. Act, under which the Council operated. 
LG 


VICTORIA 


Parliamentary Programme: Address in Reply and Bud get Debates 


The third session of the forty-first parliament opened on 14 September with the governor’s 
speech (Vic. Parliamentary Debates, 1960, no. 1, pp. 2-5). This surveyed the economic condition 
of the state and promised a variety of minor reforms as well as a vigorous prosecution of slum 
clearance and a consolidation of town and country planning laws. Among measures projected 
was a bill to deal with kidnapping. 


Much of the session was taken up with general debates which gave the opposition full scope 
for attacking the government. The address in reply was spread over six days in the Assembly 
and four in the Council. Among issues raised were the crisis on the railways, which provided 
the opposition with its main source of grievance throughout the session, the state of education, 
land speculation, housing and the usual range of local issues. There were two mainstays of the 
opposition attack, to which they returned during the budget debates and on the adjournment. 
They claimed that the government had allowed the situation on the railways to deteriorate to the 
point where the return of Sunday trains was almost impossible (for early details of the railway 
dispute see “Political Chronicle”, Nov. 1960, p. 239), and that private speculation had been 
encouraged at the expense of public works and particularly of the provision of school premises. 


Mr. Bolte introduced his seventh budget into the Assembly on 15 September. It was debated 
over five days, the opposition motion for a reduction of £1 being defeated on 12 October by 38 
votes to 16. The budget was balanced without extra taxation being introduced. Estimated 
expenditure will be £181,421,000 (£167,996,825 for the previous year) and estimated income 
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£181,466,000 (£168,310,348 for the previous year). The largest single item of expenditure 
remains education with an estimated cost of £54,003,000 in the coming year, while the railway 
deficit, despite the saving on Sunday trains, will probably amount to £4,170,000. The only 
significant change in taxation was in entertainment tax, where existing rebates were extended to 
cover about 70 per cent. of all cinema admissions. The live theatre also enjoyed a reduction 
of 50 per cent. in tax. 

The budget debate covered much the same ground as the address in reply, with railways and 
education again taking a prominent part in the opposition attack. The estimates debates on 
6, 7, and 8 December showed a similar concentration. The opposition pushed the railway dispute 
even further by raising it on the adjournment in the Assembly on 15 September, and the Council 
cn 8 November. On both occasions the government defence was based on the refusal of the 
A.R.U. to permit more than 16 hours a fortnight overtime until service grants were made payable 
to railwaymen, a refusal which the government saw as part of a communist directed campaign 
against the effective functioning of the railway system. 


Legislative Programme 

The government’s legislative programme was mainly of an amending and consolidating 
nature. The amended liquor legislation was put into effect in July, leaving little of a really 
controversial nature. There were, in fact, very few divisions in either house in the latter half 
of the year. The only important defeat for the government was the rejection of its proposals 
for redistributing Legislative Council provinces. The Electoral Provinces Act, which had passed 
without Country Party opposition at the beginning of June (“Political Chronicle’, November 
1960, p. 240) provided for a report by a commission to be presented to parliament. On its 
presentation the ALP and the Country Party combined to defeat the proposals. The report, 
introduced into the Council on 14 September, was designed to even out differences in electorates 
of the metropolitan and outer suburban Legislative Council provinces. These ranged in size 
from 46,000 in Melbourne to 192,000 in Southern. It was proposed to increase the number of 
provinces in the vicinity of Melbourne from nine to eleven and to reduce the range to 89,000- 
102,000. The two new provinces were to be based on the outer suburban Southern province. 
The ALP now holds 4 of the existing 9 seats and estimated, quite realistically, that on the 
proposed redistribution, it would still hold only four out of eleven. The Country Party realized 
also that the ratio of city to country provinces would be altered, and that if the Liberals won 
the two new seats the Country Party would lose its balance of power position in the Upper 
House. Consequently both parties united in the vote on 4 October to defeat the report. A 
further report was submitted to the Council on 23 November. In the resumed debate on 
29 November Mr. Galbally for the opposition claimed that the changes in the new submission 
were only nominal. The report was defeated by 17 votes to 16. 


The government suffered another reversal in the Council on 2 November when its Road 
Traffic (Amendment) Bill was amended by 17 votes to 10, thus removing a clause giving tramway 
officers the rights of traffic police at certain congested points. The ALP and the Country Party 
thus continued to combine in the upper house to defeat legislation. They did not unite, however, 
on anything positive. Both parties introduced private members’ bills which were not supported 
by the other. In the case of Mr. Feltham’s (CP) Commercial Goods Vehicles (Amendment) 
No. 1 Bill, the ALP and the Liberals voted together on 23 November to carry by 23 votes to 8 
a clause moved by Sir Arthur Warner to maintain the privileged position of the railways in respect 
of representations on road licenses. This had the effect of destroying the bill, the object of which 
was to remove this privilege. The Country Party also refused to vote with the ALP on the, 
railway dispute, though making its own private criticisms. 


The only other controversial law passed was the Crimes (Kidnapping) Act, passed through 
the Assembly on 26 October and the Council on 8 December. The opposition took exception 
to provision for corporal and capital punishment for certain offences involved in kidnapping cases, 
but in the general atmosphere of the Thorne case, did not pursue them too vigorously. All other 
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government bills passed without serious division or attempts at major amendment. The most 
important of these dealt with loan application or extension of borrowing powers for public bodies. 
The State Electricity Commission (Borrowing) Act, which passed the Assembly on 9 November 
and the Council on 12 December, raised the loan limit of the SEC from £265.5 million to £325 
million. Other legislation affecting the expenditure of public bodies include the Water Supply 
(Loan Application) Act, the Public Works (Loan Application) Act and the Railways (Loan 
Application) Act. These are all annual measures. The newly founded Monash University was 
permitted to raise up to £7 million by the Monash University (Amendment) Act, passed through 
the Assembly on 30 November and the Council on 7 December. 


Legislation affecting local government was also of an uncontroversial nature. The shires of 
Keilor, Mulgrave and Springvale were raised to city status by the Local Government (Keilor, 
Waverley, and Springvale) Act, reflecting the advance of these outer suburban areas. The Local 
Government (Disqualification) Act revised the categories of business arrangements forbidden to 
local councillors, and stems from a number of recent successful or attempted disqualifications. 
The Local Government (Scaffolding Inspection) Act extended powers in this field. Two Acts 
designed to deal with the dubious practices found on the fringes of Mr. Bolte’s prosperous 
“Utopia” were the Business Names (Public Borrowing) Act and the Sale of Allotments of Land 
(Amendment) Act, both of which passed through the Assembly on 15 November without opposi- 
tion. These dealt with the often misleading advertisements for investment corporations of a 
dubious nature and with the equally misleading inducements to buy land in some of the less 
congenial parts of the Victorian coast. The revision of the Explosives Act was completed by 
the beginning of December. 


The Parties 


The political parties were rather more active in the second half of the year than they had 
been for some time. With annual conferences at the beginning of the period and a series of 
by-elections throughout, they came to life. The ALP conference in June was much less acrimonious 
than previously, although echoes of the five year old split were still present. State president 
MacNolty attacked “clerical influences” at the public session of conference, to be followed by a 
much more urbane Mr. Calwell who declared that “unity tickets” were not an important issue in 
the ALP. Mr. Bono Wiener, former secretary of the New Australian Council, who had been 
suspended at the beginning of the year had his expulsion confirmed. An alternative New 
Australian organization was set up under central executive control and has avoided the rather 
violent anti-communism for which Mr. Wiener’s predominantly East European group was noted. 
The conference decided to retain selection of candidates in the hands of the executive, with only 
a slight modification allowing local representatives to be present at the selection meeting. Mr. 
Stout returned to the executive for which he had omitted to nominate the previous year but 
‘there were no other significant changes in the leadership of the party. A change caine later in 
the year when Mr. Tripovich, the state secretary, was elected as Legislative Councillor for Doutta 
Galla on 6 August. A number of people were canvassed as his successor, including the federal 
president Mr. F. E. Chamberlain and Mr. R. Hawke, the ACTU research officer. However both 
of these declined, and the post was given to Mr. C. Wyndham, Arthur Calwell’s assistant, on 
21 October. The party changed its Senate team in September, Mr. S. Cohen and Captain S. 
Benson replacing Senators Cameron and Sheehan. 


The ALP suffered a setback in its longstanding feud with the Democratic Labor Party when 
it lost a case in the Supreme Court aimed at regaining control of property from the displaced 
“old executive’. The case, which lasted from 3 October until the final decision on 14 October, 
was brought by the past president of the ALP, Mr. R. Cameron, against the present trustees of 
the Australian Labor Trust Society. Success in this case would have established the legitimacy 
of the present ALP executive finally and could have meant the acquisition of some at least of 
the assets acquired by the present DLP at the time of the split in 1955. One feature of the 
case was an attack on some leading members of the ALP by Mr. Chamberlain, and the reviving 
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of a considerable amount of almost forgotten inter-party scandal relating to the negotiations 
between Mr. Santamaria and members of the ALP, some of whom are still prominent in the party. 


The Democratic Labor Party continued as a significant force in Victorian politics, increasing 
its vote at a number of by-elections but ensuring Liberal victory with its second preferences. The 
DLP conference in June was marked by a struggle between the party executive and the University 
DLP Society, the latter claiming that Mr. Santamaria was dominating the party through the 
National Civic Council. The University Society was denied representation at the conference for 
the first time since its foundation. At the beginning of November, the two principal officials of 
the society, Mr. Mahoney and Mr. Walsh, were expelled from the DLP. Apart from this internal 
squabble, which has been boiling up for over a year, the DLP had a reasonably satisfactory year. 
It won the Labor Trust case, held on to its Melbourne City Council seat of Hotham Ward, and 
continued to enjoy the support of Dr. Mannix and, more visibly, of Bishop Fox. In June Bishop Fox 
went on record as saying that “no Catholic can, with a good conscience, vote for the ALP in the 
present circumstances” (Age, 21 June 1960, p. 7). 


Relations between the two parties remained hostile. Allegations of “unity tickets” in union 
elections were made on several occasions, investigated by the ALP executive and dismissed. In the 
Meat Industry Employees’ Union elections in August, the Waterside Workers’ elections in July 
and the Tramwaymen’s elections in November, “militant” teams retained their positions against 
the “groupers”. Relations within the trade union movement were further strained by the visit 
of Chinese unionists in October. Brawls at the airport and outside the Trades Hall and hostile 
demonstrations in Yallourn and Morwell, helped to exacerbate existing tensions. Consequently 
when the DLP made an offer to exchange preferences with the ALP in November, the Victorian 
ALP immediately rejected the approach, although Senator Kennelly gave initial support. 


The Liberal Party was not without its difficulties, although it conducts its affairs much less 
publicly than the ALP. Mr. Holt was faced with a revolt in his electorate of Higgins, with 
branches calling for the right to subject him to pre-selection. In Moorabbin, too, the local branches 
found themselves in conflict with the State executive over the endorsement of Mr. Suggett, 
M.L.A., who had been involved in a court case. The executive repeatedly refused him re-endorse- 
ment against the wishes of the branches and finally endorsed a Mr. Reese for the seat early in 
October. Apart from these internal troubles the Liberals were faced with a waning of suppért in 
by-elections and the possibility of an alliance in the state sphere of the Country Party and the 
ALP. This projected alliance was largely the dreamchild of Truth, but produced heated denials 
from the leaders of both parties during October. As this combination is the only one likely to 
remove Mr. Bolte from office it was not surprising that some tentative feelers may have been 
extended. However they were rapidly withdrawn. The Country Party and the ALP have only 
one thing in common, a desire to annoy the premier in the Legislative Council by killing some of 
his favourite pieces of legislation. 


Outside the political parties the main interest centred on the railway dispute and a number 
of stoppages, marches and demonstrations that accompanied it. No real progress was made on 
either side, despite a number of offers of alternative systems of superannuation or service grants, 
which did not meet the union demand. 


By-elections 


There were three federal, two Assembly and two Legislative Council by-elections during the 
last six months of the year. Only one seat changed hands when Ballarat North, vacated by Mr. 
White on his joining the Trotting Control Board, passed from the Country Party to the Liberals 
on DLP preferences. The Liberal vote dropped drastically at Scoresby (Assembly) on 12 
September, and at Higinbotham (federal) on 10 December. In both cases DLP preferences 
returned the Liberal. The most strongly fought election of all was Bendigo (federal), vacated by 
the death of Mr. Clarey, where the comparative votes changed very’ little and the ALP retained the 
seat by 133 votes after the distribution of preferences. Election results were as follows: 
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Legislative Council By-elections (6 August): 
Doutta Galla retained by ALP (Tripovich) with 66% of the vote against DLP opposition 
only. 

Melbourne Province retained by ALP (Elliott) with 75% of the vote against DLP opposition. 
Legislative Assembly By-elections: 

Scoresby (17 September): LCP (Borthwick) 11,904 (a drop of 10% over 1958); ALP 
(Wanklyn) 10,549; DLP (Noone) 2,206; Borthwick returned on preferences. 

Ballarat North (12 November): LCP (Evans) 5,617; ALP (Gray) 6,870; CP (Hoffert) 
3,891; DLP (Brown) 3,423; Ind. (Woodward) 673; Final Result: Evans 12,069; Gray 8,405. 
Federal By-elections: 

Bendigo (16 July): ALP (Beaton) 20,290; LCP (Snell) 15,773; DLP (Drechsler) - 6,200; 
Final Result: Beaton 21,198; Snell 21,065. 

Balaclava (16 July): LCP (Whittorn) 17,853; ALP (Smith) 9,519; DLP (Ryan) 4,672; 
Repub. (Murray) 863. 

Higinbotham (10 December): Final Result: LCP (Chipp) 25,443; ALP (Fowler) 24,840. 
Comparative percentages: 

ALP DLP LCP Repub. 
LOS Sieatt ed icoueny ela. aac 39.2 hd <3 49.5 — 
1960 pier ees? esti lyon nde 46.7 13.5 39.2 0.6 


Election pointers for 1961 are very hard to derive from the above results, though all the 
parties drew some consolation. The Scoresby and Higinbotham results are comparable with the 
Latrobe result earlier in the year in that outer suburban areas show a marked swing against the 
Liberals. The other results, and particularly that at Bendigo, where the ALP candidate was a 
well-known local footballer, do not suggest such a swing to the ALP as might be supposed from 
Latrobe and Higinbotham. 

JJ. 


QUEENSLAND 


During the second half of 1960 the Queensland political picture was unusually colourful. The 
legislative programme of the first session of the 36th parliament (24 August-7 December) was 
heavy and several controversial issues enlivened the proceedings. 


Parliament 

Most significant was the new State Transport. Bill, providing for a ton-mile fee to replace 
the previous franchise system which had virtually given approved hauliers a monopoly. Strong 
criticism came from the opposition, who demanded a royal commission into transport generally, 
and, more particularly, into allegations made by a transport operator in what became known as 
the “Bolton dossier’. Mr. Anderson (Liberal, Toowoomba East), a principal of a road haulage 
firm, who had been named in the dossier, also sought an inquiry by an all-party committee. 
However, moves to defer bes bill pending further investigation were defeated and it passed all 
stages. 

Two Wbortent bills affecting companies also came before parliament. The first was an 
amendment of the Companies Act, dealing with three main aspects: protection of the public 
against improper inducements to make certain types of investments; the issue of a prospectus by 
a company making a takeover offer; and an extension of protection afforded people depositing 
money with a public company. The second, introduced in December, is to consolidate and 
amend the Company Law, largely in conformity with a model bill approved by the common- 
wealth and all states. It has been indicated that the opposition supports its general barnes, 
but debate has bcen held over for the time ‘being. 


Other interesting legislative moves were: 
(i) amendment of the Traffic Act to allow police to issue on-the-spot tickets for prescribed 


traffic offences committed while vehicles are in motion; 
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(ii) repeal of the Barristers’ Act of 1956, so that in future barristers from other states will not 
be able to register for practice in Queensland unless they reside permanently in this state; 


(iii) amendment of the Stock Acts to increase the maximum assessment rates on various classes 
of livestock, and to tighten disease control measures. Two Country Party members criticized these 
proposals and refused to vote for the second reading of the bill. Two others remained outside 
the chamber and did not vote. Mr. Houghton (Independent), who previously had supported 
the government, crossed the floor to vote with the opposition; 


(iv) cbnsolidation and amendment of the Factories and Shops Acts, and the setting up of a 
board to make recommendations on safety, health and welfare matters in industry; 


(v) amendment of the Local Government Act to give local authorities powers of control ever 
persons using declared bathing areas. The amendment also adopted for local government elections 
some of the machinery changes covered by the Elections Act of 1959 and used for the first time 
in the last state elections. One of these changes was the removal of numbers from ballot papers. 


A very controversial move was the appointment of the former premier and leader of the 
QLP, Mr. V. C. Gair, for a three-year term as industries establishment and expansion officer in 
the Department of Labour and Industry. This appointment was the subject of numerous questions 
and some acrimonious exchanges in the House. It was also opposed by the State Service Union 
which argued that the positicn could have been satisfactorily filled from within the service. Press 
reaction, however, was generally favourable to the appointment. 


There was another lively discussion in the House during November following questions by 
Mr. Bennett (ALP) concerning a land transaction of the minister for labour (Mr. Morris). In 
a subsequent statement Mr. Morris explained that he had applied to purchase some crown land 
held under special lease near Cooktown. He denied that there had been anything improper in 
the transaction, but admitted using the police wireless system to obtain information regarding his 
application. Mr. Morris invited the QLP leader (Mr. Hilton) and the ALP member for Ipswich 
East (Mr. Donald) to examine the relevant files. Mr. Hilton agreed, but Mr. Donald declined 
on the grounds that the leader of the opposition should have been invited or, alternatively, ALP 
members should have been allowed to select their own nominee. Several later clashes occurred 
on this matter. 


Mr. Bennett figured in a further controversy when, in speaking to a bill to amend the Police 
Acts, he made a series of allegations against police officers. Inter alia, he claimed that police 
often gave false evidence to secure convictions and indicated that he would give specific instances 
either to the Police Union or at a public inquiry. Mr. Morris, as minister in charge of police, 
refused a public inquiry unless specific cases were first quoted and Mr. Bennett was invited, 
along with anyone else who had a grievance against the police, to report the circumstances to the 
commissioner for investigation. The Police Union supported this stand, but Mr. Bennett declined 
to make detailed charges except to an independent body set up for the purpose. 


The Budget 


: The 1960-1 budget, presented on 29 September, was a tight one. Even with the expected 
increase of over £2 million in railway revenue (helped by recent rises in fares and freights) 
the treasurer budgeted for a deficit of over £216,000. He hopes that a proposed review of the 


operations of the Railways Department will result in savings that may reduce or eliminate this 
deficit. However, he forecast a difficult year. 


During the budget debate the opposition pressed for a judicial inquiry into the circumstances 
surrounding the dropping of Mr. Muller (CP Fassifern) from Cabinet (see “Political Chronicle”, 
Jan.-June, 1960). Matters of quite wide significance were raised, but considerations of space 
preclude the inclusion here of any account of the charges and counter-charges which were 
made.! It might be noted that in a “personal statement” Mr. Muller himself indicated that he 


1See Queensland Parliamentary Debates, 18 Oct. 1960, pp. 712 ff. 
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had withdrawn his resignation from the Country Party as the premier and he had resolved their 
differences. He also stated that he accepted the premier’s assurance that outside pressure 
had not influenced the decision to drop him from cabinet. 


Another interesting aspect of the budget debate was the indication of division within the 
government ranks over the proposal to build a network of roads in the Channel country. The 
development minister (Mr. Evans) strongly criticized government members, including an unnamed 
minister, for statements they had made on this matter. Mr. Evans’ remarks were presumably 
directed at the lands minister (Mr. Fletcher) who had been interpreted as suggesting a possible 
breaking-down of the government’s resolve to build the roads. Mr. Evans has been a keen 
protagonist of the Channel roads scheme but it is known that some of his colleagues believe that 
road expenditure should be directed mainly to coastal areas of North Queensland. 


Parliamentary Salaries 


Early in December, the government appointed a committee to investigate and report on 
parliamentary salaries and allowances. Committee members were Sir William Webb, late of the 
High Court and a former Chief Justice of Queensland, Mr. G. F. Sorell, Tasmanian Public Service 
Tribunal chairman, and Mr. Norman Jameson, a Brisbane chartered accountant. 


Salary adjustments for members were discontinued by the present Country-Liberal govern- 
ment and parliamentary salaries have been fixed since 1957. At the time the committee was 
appointed the annual rates were: premier £4,452; cabinet ministers £3,702; speaker £3,252; 
opposition leader £3,002; chairman of committees £2,752; members £2,502. These compare 
with an under-secretary’s salary of £4,060 p.a. 


At first the leader, of the opposition indicated that ALP parliamentarians had not sought the 
inquiry and would make no submissions, but subsequently this decision was reversed and Labor 
members gave evidence. 


Land Taxation 


During the year land taxation flared into a major political issue when greatly increased 
valuations on Gold Coast properties raised many into the high taxation bracket. There was 
much local agitation. Under the direction of a specially formed committee “spontaneous demon- 
strations” occurred, public meetings were held, funds were collected, deputations attended the 
premier, and support was given by such organizations as chambers of commerce and trade unions. 
Landowners were encouraged to appeal against the valuations and in all over 3,400 objections were 
lodged. A prominent part in the protest movement was played by the local Country Party 
member, Mr. E. Gaven, and at one stage it was suggested that the entire Country Party member- 
ship in the area (over 500) might resign. 

In October the treasurer introduced a bill to amend the Land Tax Acts so as partly to 
offset the rising valuations. It was announced that this was an interim measure until the whole 
state had been revalued, when exemp‘ion limits would be raised to exclude small holdings from 
the effects of land taxation. Mr. Duggan agreed that this amendment might give a measure of 
broad justice and opposition support was forthcoming, 


State-Federal Differences 

During 1960 there were signs that the breach between federal and state members of the 
government parties was widening. 

In September, for instance, Senator Wood criticized the state government’s handling of road 
transport, claiming that it was not facing up to its responsibilities. This brought a strony retort 
from the premier and the minister for transport (Mr. Chalk) who took the line that Senator 
Wood’s attack was unwarranted and that he would be better occupied in trying to obtain com- 
monwealth support urgently needed for the state’s development. 
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Later, in moving a private members motion for a pound for pound federal subsidy for 
Channel country roads, the Country Party member for Gregory (Mr. Rae) vehemently attacked 
federal members from Queensland and others who are “so-called on our side”. He included in his 
criticism the deputy prime minister and leader of the federal Country Party (Mr. McEwen), 
whom he said was aptly named “Black Jack”. Although Mr. Rae’s remarks were couched in 
language typically his own there is no doubt that his general attack had the backing of state 


cabinet. 

During the debate on Mr. Rae’s motion the state development minister (Mr. Evans) joined 
in the criticism of the federal government, and also took to task Mr. Murray, Liberal member for 
the federal seat of Herbert for his attitude to the Channel roads scheme. Campaign assistance 
given by Mr. Murray to Country Party candidates at the last state: election is acknowledged by 
party leaders, but there has been criticism of his action in joining the Liberals after winning 
Herbert on a joint Country-Liberal ticket. 


Mr. Evans at one stage went so far as to advocate that Queensland secede from the Common- 
wealth if the federal government approved a proposal to build a highway from Bourke to 
Camooweal, as he feared that such a road would draw off cattle from the state meatworks. On 
this occasion he also argued that Queensland received far less commonwealth assistance than other 
states. The premier refused to comment on the secession suggestion which was, however, strongly 
criticized by the press, the opposition, and by federal parliamentarians. 


Recent press reports indicate that there have been several informal conferences designed to 
heal the breach between federal and state government supporters before the forthcoming federal 
elections. 


ALP —QLP 


Overtures continued to be made during the period for reunion of the ALP and QLP. Twice 
the QLP parliamentary leader made statements to the effect that the importance of unity 
transcended personalities or sectarian prejudice and asserted that he would do all he could to 
reunite the two parties if the ALP would re-orientate its thinking on socialism and communism. 
His general attitude was supported by two other QLP parliamentarians, Messrs. Adair and Diplock, 
while specific unity proposals were endorsed by the Stanthorpe branch of the QLP and by two 
regional conferences of the party. Subsequent consideration of the question at the state conference 
of the QLP in January led to a formal approach being made to the ALP seeking talks between 
the two parties designed to achieve “co-operation and unity”. However, any likelihood of reunion 
coming about in the near future seems to have been ended by the attitude of the Queensland 
central executive of the ALP which at its meeting of 23 February 1961 unanimously approved a 
motion that the QLP’s letter be not received. 


ALP —AWU 


Informal and formal negotiations for the AWU’s reaffiliation with the ALP were intensified 
in the latter part of 1960. These negotiations were not assisted by the decision of the QCE to 
condemn piece-work, which has long been accepted by AWU members in major industries like 
shearing, mining and cane-cutting; or by personal attacks on trade union leaders and prominent 
ALP members by the state secretary of the AWU. However, recent reports indicate that the 
AWU is to seek reaffiliation “subject to certain conditions”, as yet unstated. One of these 
conditions is likely to be the restoration, perhaps in modified form, of facsimile voting for AWU 
members at ALP pre-selection plebiscites. 


Party Affairs 


Plebiscites to select ALP candidates for the 1961 federal elections were held on 3 December. 
Fifteen nominees sought selection for the Labor team for the Senate. The successful candidates 


were Senator Benn, Dr. M. Poulter, and Mr. A. Amell. Other parties have not yet selected 
their candidates. 4: 
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Since the last issue of the Journal there have been changes in the senior office-bearers of both 
the ALP and the Liberal Party. The most important of these were: 


(i) The unanimous election by the QCE in August of Mr. J. B. Keeffe as secretary of the 
Queensland branch of the ALP. There were three other candidates for the position. At the 
time of his election Mr. Keeffe was employed as a full-time party organizer and had been acting 
as secretary for about 6 months during the illness of the late Mr. J. Schmella. 


(ii) The election in September of Mr. G. A. Regan, a Brisbane public accountant, as 
president of the Queensland Liberal Party in succession to Mr. F. Campbell, who has entered the 
Legislative Assembly. 


City Council Elections 


Three parties plan to contest the lord mayoralty and all 28 wards in the elections to be 
held on 29 April 1961. These are the Citizens’ Municipal Organisation, which has been in power 
since 1955, the ALP and the QLP. The Communist Party will contest five wards, while another 
organization, the Social Credit Secretariat of Queensland, will field a candidate, Mr. H. F. Brus, 
for lord mayor. For the CMO the lord mayor, Aiderman Groom, will run for a third term. 
The ALP and QLP candidates are respectively Messrs. C. Jones and G. J. Coyne, both of whom 
unsuccessfully contested the lord mayoralty at the last elections. 


Industrial Affairs 


It has been announced that two overseas companies are to invest up to £140 million in an 
integrated aluminium enterprise with Weipa as the bauxite source. The project has been approved 
by the government and about £45 million will be spent at Weipa on the construction of a, port, a 
township for up to 6,000 people, and a factory to convert the raw bauxite to alumina. The alumina 
will then be processed into aluminium at a smelter in New Zealand. Opposition criticism took 
the line that Queensland would not derive the greatest benefit from its rich mineral resources as 
dividend payments would go out of the state. It was also argued that the government should 
have ensured that the aluminium ingot was fabricated in Queensland. 


There was a good deal of industrial unrest throughout Queensland in 1960, particularly 
amongst miners, transport and power-house employees. The most serious dispute arose from a 
strike by over 400 employees of the Commonwealth Engineering Works in protest against the 
management’s refusal to negotiate for a 28 per cent. marginal pay increase. This strike involved 
members of 8 unions and lasted for 2 months. Before it ran its course summonses—subsequently 
withdrawn—were issued against 52 employees; cabinet appointed a committee to try to resolve 
the dispute; the government declared a state of emergency and issued a proclamation: ordering a 
resumption of work; and the Trades and Labour Council called a 4 hour protest stoppage by 


members of its 25 affiliated unions in Brisbane and Ipswich. 
K.K. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Death of Mr. M. R. O’Halloran, MP 

The death of the state leader of the opposition, Mr. M. R. O’Halloran, M.P., was announced 
on 22 September. Mr. O’Halloran first entered the South Australian House of Assembly in 1918 
as one of the members for Burra-Burra, and-served until 1921; and again from 1924 to 1927. 
He then entered federal politics as a member of the Senate in 1928, and was deputy leader of the 
opposition from 1932 to 1935. He returned to the state legislature in 1938 as member for Frome 
and was elected leader of the state opposition in 1949. A close personal friend of the premier, 
Sir Thomas Playford, Mr. O’Halloran was reported to have had considerable “behind-the-scenes” 
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influence on government legislation. In speaking on a motion of sympathy to Mrs. O'Halloran 
the premier referred to Mr. O’Halloran’s “great integrity, great humanity, and great ability”.1 


New Parliamentary Party Appointments 

The state parliamentary Labor Party in what was reported to have been a very close election 
appointed the former deputy leader of the opposition, Mr. Frank Walsh, member for Edwardstown 
as new leader of the opposition (4 October). He had been opposed by Mr. D. Dunstan, M.P., 
the state president of the party, and Mr. C. Hutchens, M.P., secretary of the parliamentary 
party. Mr. Hutchens was subsequently elected deputy leader of the opposition over Mr. Dunstan 
and Mr. L. Riches, member for Stuart, and Mr. S. Lawn, member for Adelaide became opposition 
whip. 

In the Legislative Council pressure of business activities forced Sir Frank Perry, M.L.C., to 
retire from his leadership of the Liberal Party in that chamber. He was succeeded by the Hon. 
L. H. Densley (Southern) M.L.C., who thus became in effect parliamentary leader of the 
conservative wing of the L.C.L. 

Frome By-election 

The death of Mr. O’Halloran brought about a by-election for the far northern seat of Frome. 
This electorate has been becoming increasingly marginal since the agricultural areas round Queen 
and Hawker were added to the original core, the railway town of Peterborough, and Mr. O’Halloran 
at the 1959 election had to fight hard to retain it against L.C.L. and D.L.P. opposition. The 
government was particularly anxious on this occasion to gain the seat in order to restore its 
absolute majority on the floor of the Assembly. The by-election was held on 5 November, and 
resulted in a very narrow win for the A.L.P. candidate, Mr. T. M. Casey. 

Final figures were: 

On distribution of On distribution of 


Hanna’s preferences Hoare’s preferences 
T. M. Casey (ALP) 2 ines ocr al yates 2439 2515 
M. E. Hams (LCL) Ly oe ee = 2226 2504 
W. E. Hanna (Ind.) 123 
N. P. Hoare (DLP) 353 lees 354 


A feature of the by-election campaign was the disclosure on 19 October that Mr. Casey had 
been a member of the L.C.L, until shortly before his preselection as A.L.P. candidate, his member- 
ship of the A.W.U. and hence of the A.L.P. notwithstanding. Mr. Hanna, an unsuccessful 
candidate for A.L.P. preselection, thereupon offered himself as an Independent and was automatically 
expelled from the party. On the government side, the premier laboured under the disability of 
the alleged assistance given by the under-secretary (Mr. G. Seaman) to the employers in their 
case before the Arbitration Commission seeking a reduction of the country basic wage. The result 
of the by-election provided the first case in South Australian state politics in which the preferences 
of the D.L.P. have had to be distributed. 


New Governor 


After considerable speculation, in the course of which the Labor Party pressed for the selection 
of the Chief Justice (Sir Mellis Napier), it was announced on 1 December that the new governor 
of South Australia was to be General Sir Edric Bastyan, formerly army commander in Hongkong. 
Sir Edric was expected to take up his appointment in April 1961. 


Rail standardization 


On 25 November the premier announced a “state of crisis” on the question of commonwealth 
help for the standardization of the Port Pirie-Broken Hill railway. Federal cabinet discussed the 
matter, but made no decision (30 November). Sir Thomas Playford then flew to Canberra where 
after some hesitation, the prime minister agreed to discuss the matter with him. 


1References to the factual information on which this material is based may be found 


mi re Parliamentary Debates, 9 Aug.-17 Nov. 1960, and in the Advertiser and News, July-Dec. 
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Mr. Cameron and the A.W.U. 


The A.W.U. withdrew its appeal to the High Court against the decision of the Full Bench 
of Commonwealth Industrial Court disallowance of nine of its rules. Costs were awarded to Mr. 
C. R. Cameron who had briefed counsel to watch his interests (16 August) .2 


Auditor-General’s Criticisms 


In his annual report the auditor-general was strongly critical of the South Australian Housing 
Trust’s method of selecting contractors. He considered the Trust should call for public tenders 
instead of confining its business to certain firms. He also reported that the accounting work of 
the Education Department was very unsatisfactory from time to time (21 September). 


L.C.L. Annual General Meeting 


The annual general meeting of the Liberal and Country League, held on 14 and 15 September 
was livelier than usual and resulted in the carrying of two motions critical of state government 
policy. Over the opposition of the premier and many country delegates the meeting urged the 
abolition of price control and the following day disowned the government’s continuation of rent 
controls. Although such motions could not bind L.C.L. parliamentary members, they perhaps 
reflected the discontent of what Sir Arthur Rymill has called “the true Liberal core’ with many 
of the Playford government’s measures. Despite the decisions of the meeting the government 
had less difficulty than usual in passing both the Prices Act and the Landlord and Tenant Act 
through the Legislative Council. 


Education 

Education matters and policies have been prominent in the period under review. On 
18 August the premier announced approval by the Commonwealth Universities Commission of 
the government’s proposal to transfer the buildings and grounds of a government sanatorium at 
Bedford Park to the University of Adelaide to allow for the university’s expansion. Opposition 
was expressed by Mr. O’Halloran on the ground that such a transfer would prevent the start of 
a second university in the country, and by Mr. Frank Walsh who urged that the Hospitals 
Department should retain control of the area. The government allowed the bill to transfer the 
site and to spend £30,000 on its development to lapse. 


In the budget debate Mr. Frank Walsh criticized the heavy average cost per pupil of education 
in South Australia while Mr. Dunstan complained that South Australia spent proportionately less 
on education than any other state except Queensland. Meanwhile the premier and his minister 
for education (the Hon. B, Pattinson, M.P.) reported that cabinet was studying suggestions for 
raising matriculation requirements (21 July) and the superintendent of high schools (Mr. C. E. S. 
Richards) in giving evidence before the Public Works Committee declared there was a “desperate 
need” for more high schools in the metropolitan area and there were “danger spots” in the country 
at Whyalla and Mount Gambier. 


Unity Ticket 

Echoes of interstate disputes were heard when the state president of the ALP. (Mr. D. 
Dunstan, M.P.) said there had been a formal complaint concerning a how-to-vote ticket in the 
current Meat Industry Employees’ Union election. It was alleged that the ticket linked A.L.P. 
members and communists against the incumbent A.L.P. office-holders. The parties were to be 


summoned before the state executive (15 October). 


Government and Arbitration Commission a 
The sitting of the Commonwealth Arbitration and Conciliation Commission in Adelaide during 
October provided some embarrassment for the government. Two matters were before it. The 


2For previous developments in this matter see “Political Chronicle January-June 1960”, 


A.]P.H., vol. VI, no. 2, Nov. 1960, p. 248. 
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first was the proposal from the government that the Adelaide basic wage should be 90 per cent. 
of Sydney’s which was supported by the employers; the second was the application of trade unions 
sn South Australia for the abolition of the 3/- country wage differential, to which the employers 
replied by applying for its widening to 12/-. On the first question the government was caught 
between its claims for South Australia’s unparalleled expansion and arguments by the employers’ 
representative (Mr. J. Robinson) that since 1953 South Australia’s growth “has slowed down in 
comparison with the larger eastern States”. The second matter concerned the under-secretary 
(Mr. G. Seaman) who, it was alleged, helped the employers im their case to increase the country 
differential. The opposition attempted to involve the government and the premier during the 
Frome by-election denied that it was government policy to support such an increase. Discussion 
of these problems in parliament was stifled by the ruling of the speaker (Hon. Mr. B. H. Teusner, 
MP.) that all matters before the commission were sub judice. Mr. Dunstan protested that the 
commission was not a court, but the speaker’s ruling was upheld on a division by eighteen votes 
to thirteen (6 October). ie 


ney 


The Stuart Case 


During the debate on the estimates, Mr. Dunstan critically reviewed the report of the royal 
commission re Rupert Max Stuart.8 He was disturbed at the failure of the commission to 
recommend assistance for counsel assigned by the Law Society to conduct the cases of people 
such as Stuart. He also complained of the way the commission ‘accepted the creditability of some 
witnesses and rejected others. The minister of education, representing the attorney-general (Hon. 
C. D. Rowe, M.L.C.) in reply said that “something might be done in the future” on the matter 
of assistance for counsel, but that in view of certain actions taken by police officers involved in 
the case the Stuart case was again sub judice (11 October). In reply to a question from Mr. 
Riches, the premier revealed that the cost of the Stuart royal commission had been £10,900, 
which sum included £4,484/1/- for defence counsel other than Mr. OfSullivan (30 August). 


Parliamentary Session 


The second session of the thirty-sixth parliament resumed on 9 August. The government 
despite its narrow majority, suffered no defeats in divisions on the floor of the Assembly, but wer 
forced to consider more than the usual number of amendments from the Legislative Council. 
Despite the efforts of Mr. R. Millhouse, M.P., and Sir Arthur Rymill, M.L.C., government bills 
continuing price and rent controls had an easier passage than usual. However, Mr. Millhouse 
was successful in persuading the government to withdraw landsales from the supervision of the 
prices commissioner. Conservative L.C.L. members were again shocked by the government’s 
introduction of a bill to take up shares in the highly successful “government enterprise”, Cellulose 
Australia Limited (11 August), and the Labor Party made yet another attempt to al at the 
House of Assembly electoral zones and the boundaries of electorates to provide a more just 
system for electing the House” (31 August). In opposition, the premier adopted a new tactic 
by moving as an amendment the omission of all words after “House” and the substitution of the 
words, “any reduction in the country Parliamentary representation must correspondingly increase 
the tendency towards centralisation of population and industry”. When Mr. Dunstan attempted 
to move a further amendment adding words to the first part of the original motion the speaker 
ruled that such an amendment was out of order (19 October). The leader of the opposition 
moved that the speaker’s ruling be disagreed with and was supported by both Independents in 
the house. The premier, however, strongly sided with the speaker whose ruling was upheld by 
17 votes to 16, and by the same majority the house accepted the premier's amendment to the 
original moticn. 


SF, : basse x : 
Nebo ee pciahamama in this matter see Pam Chronicle, January-June 1960, and 
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Two government measures failed to secure a smooth passage through both houses. The first, 
the Hire Purchase Agreement Bill, was subject to extensive alteration in the Legislative Council 
where a new member, the Hon. F. J. Potter, was prominent in persuading the Council to suggest 
no less than 31 amendments (18 October). The Assembly agreed to all of these, largely drafting 
and machinery amendments, but insisted on the retention of part VII of the bill which provided 
for a minimum deposit of 10 per cent. The Legislative Council did not resist further. There was 
no opposition to the general principles of the Kidnapping Bill introduced by the premier (30 
August). However, in committee Mr. Dunstan expressed strong opposition to the clause permitting 
the whipping of offenders and was strongly backed up by Mr. P. Quirke (Independent). The 
vote on Mr. Dunstan’s proposed omission of such a penalty was 14 all and the government was 
forced to rely on the casting vote of the chairman of committees, Mr. C. Dunnage, to get the 
clause through. 


The Premier introduced his twenty-second consecutive budget on 6 September, and was 
able to report seasonal conditions ‘“‘as good as we have ever known them”. He announced “no 
present proposals for any special increase in taxes and charges” and proposed to budget for a 
surplus of £311,000. 


Towards the end of the session two important bills to do with traffic were considered by 
parliament. The Road Traffic Bill, brought down by the premier, consolidated South Australian 
law on this matter and introduced a number of changes to bring South Australian law more into 
line with other states (10 November). The Road Traffic Board Bill, moved by the minister of 
works (the Hon. G. G. Pearson) provided for the establishment of a Road Traffic Board to 
consider technical questions relating to traffic control devices, equipment and standards of vehicles, 


rights of motorists on dual highways and protection of pedestrians. 
R.LR. 


TASMANIA 


The prevailing mood throughout 1960 was that Tasmania was on the threshold of unprecedented 
industrial development. There was nothing to indicate that the present parliament would not 
run its full five year term and the Reece government, in spite of its dependence on the vote of 
the Independent, Mr. W. G. Wedd, seemed assured of continuing in office. Mr. E. E. Reece, 
who became premier rather unexpectedly to many people, when Sir Robert Cosgrove suddenly 
resigned in 1958, was very much the “boss” of a party that was better disciplined than for many 
years and he had established a reputation in the community for fair dealing, moderation and 
toughness in negotiation. Above all he was thought to be, like his predecessor, a premier who 


worked and fought hard for Tasmania. 


The Political Parties 
The A.L.P. 

On 25 November the premier announced that the government was discontinuing its policy 
of granting automatic cost-of-living adjustments, to the large majority of state employees covered 
by federal awards. This policy had been announced early in 1958, at the Labor Party’s annual 
conference, by Reece’s predecessor, former premier Robert Cosgrove. If in November 1960 the 
Tasmanian Labor government had agreed to a wage rise of 13/- a week in accordance with the 
price advance recorded in the “C” series index, the increases would have cost the government 
£270,000 a year. Since the government had not budgeted for any such amount, the granting of 
wage adjustments would have resulted in reductions in planned public works projects and/or 
augmentations in hydro-electric and transport charges. The premier pointed out that only 8,130 
of the 94,000 gainfully employed in the state would benefit by continuing the automatic cost-of- 
living adjustments for state employees only, who already were receiving 18/- a week more than 
the federal award wage. It was rumoured that the Independent, Mr. W. G. Wedd, viewed further 
cost-of-living adjustments for state employees as inflationary and would withdraw his indispensable 


support from the government if such wage increases were accorded. 
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It was evident that trade union circles were dismayed and quite divided in their reactions 
to the premier’s statement on cost-of-living adjustments. The Australian Workers’ Union, to 
which many public works and Hydro-Electric Commission employees belong, desired the additional 
13/- a week, but did not wish to force the issue if it might result in the downfall of the Labor 
government. More militant in their protests were Australian Railways Union leaders, who 
wanted the Australian Labor Party (whose state executive supported the premier on this issue) 
to take a stand for continued cost of living adjustments for state employees and who mentioned 
the possibility of opposing sitting Labor members of the state parliament with union candidates 
at future pre-selection ballots at party conferences. 


The premier assured a deputation from the Hobart Trades Hall that he did not disagree 
with them on basic principles as to the desirability of higher wages. The Tasmanian government 
has since announced its support of the application of the Australian Council of Trade Unions to 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission for a substantial increase in the 
federal basic wage. 


The Liberal Party 


The resignation of Messrs. W. Jackson and W. Hodgman from the Liberal Party earlier in 
the year left the party numerically weaker than at any time since 1948 in the House of Assembly 
now composed of 17 Labor members, 14 Liberals and 4 Independents. The effect of the internal 
fracas on the morale of the Liberal Party threatened to be serious but the new leader, Mr. W. A. 
Bethune had considerable success with his efforts to restore unity and raise morale. At the 
meeting of the state council in Hobart on 15 July recriminations were avoided, and the prime 
minister, Mr. R. G. Menzies, while talking on international affairs, stressed the importance of 
unity. A motion recording thanks to Messrs. Jackson and Hodgman was carried and “while 
expressing the desire that they return to this Party . . . leaves the decision to the Parliamentary 
Party”. Since then there has been no move to effect a reconciliation. 


It was apparent during the parliamentary session that Bethune had welded the opposition 
into a more effective instrument. Although there was no chance of the government being put in 
danger the opposition did direct its attacks more skilfully upen the weaker ministers. The appoint- 
ment of a “shadow cabinet” led to a sensible division of labour among Liberal members and to 
more vigorous criticism. The leader too made more effective use of press statements. Moreover 
the executive of the party took steps to formulate policy by setting up a number of policy 
committees to investigate and make recommendations concerning agriculture, industrial develop- 
ment, health and education. ; 


The Democratic Labor Party 


There was continuous activity in the branches and since the election last April of the new 
state president, Mr. D. A. Kearney, there has been more publicity. The Tasmanian Democrat 
re-appeared as a monthly news sheet and five weekly broadcasts were given. Already the party 
has endorsed three Senate candidates and has announced that it will run a candidate in each 
division for the next federal election. 


The Bud get 


The premier and treasurer introduced his budget in the House of Assembly on 20 September. 
The debate on the budget and on the departmental estimates aroused little controversy. The 
financial statement revealed that private investment, especially in the building industry, and 
expenditure by public authorities on goods and services were, though lower than in other states, 
considerably higher than in recent years. Rural industry, however, had a difficult year brought 
on by excessive drought last summer and the April flood damage. The government showed 
concern for tha continued increase in the cost of living in Tasmania and welcomed the publication 
by the commonwealth statistician of a new consumer price index. 
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It was explained that after an adjustment of the special grant for 1958-59 by the Grants 
Commission the government was able to produce a balanced budget, the first since 1943-4. 
However, the consolidated revenue accounts for 1959-60 showed a record deficit of over £1 million 
due to unforeseen excesses of expenditure in the form of contributions to the hail insurance fund 
and to the repair of roads and bridges after the floods and of salary increases to crown employees 
made by the public service tribunal. It was expected that the special grant when adjusted 
would help meet this deficit.. For 1960-1 the treasurer estimated revenue at (approx.) £26.8 
million, including the financial assistance grant of £11.9 million, the special grant of £3.4 million, 
and state taxation of £4.1 million; and expenditure of £27.2 million. The estimated deficit 
was £381,280. The amount of loan funds made available by the Commonwealth Loan Council 
to Tasmania for 1960-61 was £14.2 million for state works and £2 million for housing. 


Industrial Development 


The accent was on industrial expansion. The press covered closely the activities of the 
Tasmanian investment mission in England, Europe and the United States which was led by 
the deputy premier, Mr. R. F. Fagan. Already representatives of overseas firms have visited 
the state to assess Tasmania’s potential for secondary industry. The premier scored a personal 
triumph when he announced that negotiations had been completed leading to a large investment 
by Consolidated Zinc Corporation in the Bell Bay aluminium plant. In the newly formed 
Aluminium Corporation the state government would join as a junior partner and legislation was 
introduced to authorize the investment of £3 million in the venture which, it was estimated, 
would lead to a rapid increase in production. At the same time Associated Pulp and Paper Mills 
announced a large expansion at Wesley Vale and Australian Newsprint Mills the development of 
new plant at Geeveston. All this underscored the need to expand rapidly hydro-electric power 
and the government earmarked the lion’s share of loan moneys to carry out the Hydro-Electric 
Commission’s project at Poatina. 


The Legislative Programme 

The parliamentary session was a quiet one. No controversial measure came before the House, 
though members were kept busy during most weeks between late August and early December 
dealing with a spate of bills, which originated in the departments. These bills are a good 
indication of the business of state government. There were a number of fiscal measures ranging 
from appropriation and land and income taxation to loans to various bodies such as marine boards, 
canning factories or for the purpose of tourist accommodation; to relief for flood damage and the 
provision of subsidies to bodies such as the Tasmanian orchestra. Measures dealt also with the 
salaries of judges and with the superannuation funds of teachers and public servants. Health, 
education, housing, racing and gaming also gave rise to legislation. Company law was amended in 
the direction of greater uniformity with that of other states. There were measures too of a 
developmental character. One of these, the Aluminium Industry Act, authorized the co-operative 
venture between the state government and Consolidated Zinc Corporation to expand the plant at 
Bell Bay. Other measures brought the North Esk and the Southern Regional Water Schemes 
under the Rivers and Water Supply Commission. Another measure, which had wide implications, 
the Stevedoring Industry Long Service Leave Act, provided for the granting of long service leave 
concessions to casual workers. 


Legislative Council 

One clash arose during the session when the Council suggested an amendment to the Land 
Tax Bill. The premier was adamant and let it be known that he would “go to the country” 
rather than back down. This time it was the Council which gave way. 


Parliamentary Salaries 
A board of inquiry composed of Sir William Webb, Mr. G. F. Sorell and Professor W. A. 


Townsley was appointed on 15 July to inquire into the salaries and allowances of members of 
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the Tasmanian parliament. The board took evidence in public and in private and reported on 
5 August. It recommended substantial increases in the basic salary of all members but only 
minor adjustments to the electoral allowances. 

As both parties had pledged themselves in April 1959 prior to the last state election not to 
increase salaries during the life of the present parliament no motion to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the board had enough support to carry it, despite the obvious inclinations of a number 
of members. Members of the Legislative Council had a legitimate grievance in that they had 
not been party to a pledge. The problem remains unresolved, though a number of members have 


financial difficulties. 


W.A.T. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Late nights and the volume of bills handled, rather than legislative excitement, marked the 
second parliamentary session of the Brand-Watts government. The Labor opposition tried to 
prevent the extinction of registered off-course bookmakers; the Country Party made a flutter of 
independence by refusing Liberal offers of an electoral pact; a royal commission began to investi- 
gate alleged attempts to bribe government members into voting against the betting legislation. 

Political interest was not confined to parliament. The strike by Collie coal miners against 
new coal contracts offered by the government was the most spectacular of a number of industrial 
disturbances. Government efforts to increase industrial investment met with some success. 


Parliament 

When the legislature assembled on 28 July the government held a majority of one in the 
Assembly; with 25 seats to Labor’s 24, it could not, therefore, pass legislation requiring an 
absolute majority. Early in the session Labor made some attempts to capitalize on the govern- 
ment’s slender margin. Mr. Hawke refused to grant pairs, and frequently kept the house sitting 
late with a succession of censure motions. Opposition attacks were directed against increased 
rail and water charges, the government’s retrenchment policy at Midland Junction railway work- 
shops, the disposal of state trading concerns and the lack of governmental action against monopolies 
and combines. The ban on pairs, intended as a reply to the government’s failure to issue a 
proclamation for a redistribution of electoral boundaries, became ineffectual after a few weeks, 
when Mr. H. E, Graham (Labor, East Perth) became ill and withdrew for the rest of the session. 


Economic measures dominated legislation. The 84 bills passed (out of 99 tabled) included: 
an agreement between the government and Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. for the establish- 
ment of a £3,750,000 paper mill at Spearwood; five betting bills to establish an off-course 
totalisator system run by a totalisator agency board, under which system registered off-course 
bookmakers will gradually disappear; an agreement between the government and the Chevron- 
Hilton concern for the construction of a £2 million hotel on St. George’s Terrace; a workers’ 
compensation bill; a 694-clause local government bill, enacted after being discussed for twelve 
years; and the Anzac Day Bill, providing for race meetings, organized sports and liquor trading 
after 1 p.m. on Anzac Day. Despite late sittings and steady opposition, the debates evoked 
little fire. Even the betting bills, products of prolonged controversy, passed without generating 
anything more fiery than Mr. Tonkin’s accusation that the government was setting up a public 
authority by subterfuge. Just before the end of the session, the government, with Labor conniv- 
ance, moved legislation which would increase pensions of members of parliament, and payments 
to their widows. Among bills which failed to pass were the Uniform Company Law Bill, which 
the attorney-general held over until next session, and Mr. Graham’s Death Penalty Abolition Bill, 
which lapsed when its sponsor became ill. 


Just before the end of the session, a stir was caused by a press report that Mr. O’Connor, 
MLA for North Perth, had admitted having been offered a bribe to vote against the betting legis- 
lation. The opposition pressed for an inquiry, and after some delay (and proddings from the 
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press) the premier agreed to set up a royal commission to investigate the allegation. The inquiry, 
begun in December before Mr. W. J. Wallwork, heard some M’sLA accusing others of having 
touted offers of £10,000 to government members who would promise to vote against the legislation. 
As accusations and counter-accusations multiplied, so did the number of learned counsel present; 
when the hearing adjourned for Christmas the spectacle in the chamber suggested a legal benefit 
match. Clients’ anxieties were not unfounded, however, since legislation giving royal commission 
witnesses the same immunity to action for slander, defamation or libel as that enjoyed by Supreme 
Court witnesses expired on 31 December. , 


The end of the parliamentary session, on 23 December, was marked by the filing of a lawsuit 
against the entire 10-member cabinet by five Labor members, each of whom claimed that the 
failure to effect electoral boundary redistribution had resulted in their electoral enrolments 
exceeding the fixed quota by 20 per cent. Each member claimed to be out of pocket from extra 
canvassing expenses. 


During the session relations between the two coalition parties became strained when negotiations 
for a combined campaign in the 1962 election broke down. In August the state council of the 
Liberal Party proposed to the Country Party that neither should oppose the other’s sitting 
members in the Assembly, and that only one government candidate should contest seats held by 
Labor. Whereas the Liberals were worried only by the coalition’s joint lack of a margin for loss 
of seats, however, the Country Party was preoccupied with holding its own representation in the 
coalition. Chances of an agreement collapsed (to the accompaniment of some mild recriminations 
conducted in the press) when the Country Party reserved the right to contest the seats of Avon 
Valley (Liberal, J. I. Mann), Blackwood (Liberal, speaker of the house J. Hearman), and Dale 
(minister for works, Mr. Wild). Not less interesting than the effect of this public disagreement 
on the 1962 state election will be its influence on the 1961 federal election. In the electorate of 
Moore, Mr. Halbert’s narrow Liberal majority will again be challenged by Country Party candidate 
Mr. Leslie, while in Canning, the retirement of the Country Party member, Mr. Hamilton, is 
expected to mean the loss of a substantial personal vote. 


Finance and Industrial Development 


The budget, presented in September, was unremarkable save for a 10 per cent. cut in taxation 
on improved land. In his speech, the treasurer said that the aim of the budget was to reduce 
the annual deficit to £706,000. At the end of December, however, the state had an accumulated 
deficit of £4,346,000, £865,000 more than the deficit for the first six months of the previous 
financial year. Despite the fact that federal payments in the last quarter usually mean an improved 
position by 30 June, some unexpected setbacks since the budget was presented made it improbable 
that the deficit would be reduced. Two basic wage rises, for which no budgetary provision was 
made, will add about £450,000 a year to government expenditure, while the credit squeeze and 
lower wool prices will adversely affect revenue. 


The happiest items of economic news were the conditional promise of an integrated steel 
industry at Kwinana and the relaxation of the commonwealth government ban on iron ore exports. 
On 17 November, the government announced that it had reached agreement with BHP for the 
extensicn of the company’s investments in the Kwinana area into a £40 million fully integrated 
iron and steel industry. Fulfilment of the agreement will depend on a guarantee by the common- 
wealth government to build a standard-gauge railway from Kalgoorlie to Fremantle, at an estimated 
cost of £35 million. 


Senator Spooner’s announcement, in December, of a partial lifting of the 22 year old embargo 
on the export of iron ore was welcomed by the state government and by the West Australian, 
though the press emphasized the modest nature of the concession. Exports of ore will be limited 
to not more than 50 per cent. of approved deposits, except in the case of small. deposits of not 
more than 2 million tons, the export of which will be permitted without limit. The total ban 
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continues on exports from the highest grade Western Australian deposits, in Cockatoo and Irvine 
Islands in Yampi Sound, and the Koolyanobbing-Bungalbin area. It is hoped that the 50 per 
cent. condition will encourage a more systematic exploration of reserves, in an effort to find 
quantities sufficient to make “half-for-export” a worthwhile business venture. 


Industrial Relations 


Fremantle and Collie were almost constantly in the headlines from June to December. At 
Fremantle, the Waterside Workers’ Federation staged 18 stoppages in 6 months, all in protest 
against the employment of foremen belonging to the newly-registered Foremen Stevedores’ Union. 
These were not the only occasions when the union made its presence felt. In July there was a 
stoppage, lasting a week-end, occasioned by the suspension of 43 lumpers; the union was again 
in the news when it refused to service the ships of a visiting Dutch naval squadron. Foremen 
were formerly members of the WWF, but on 31 May the FSU was registered by the state 
Arbitration Court, whereupon a majority of foremen left the federation and joined the new union. 
The WWF, on losing an appeal against the registration of the FSU, refused to have its members 
work under foremen belonging to the new union. After a stoppage. in December which lasted a 
fortnight, the Commonwealth Industrial Court ordered an end to the ban on the new union; 
the lumpers returned to work, but repeated their intention to smash the new union. 


The long-expected clash between the Brand government and the Collie mining unions came on 
12 October, when the unions called a strike in the Griffin Mining Company’s open-cut workings 
in reply to the terms of a new 3 year coal contract put out by the government. The struggle, still 
being waged at the end of the year, was carried on with considerable bitterness, both sides 
talking of a fight to the finish. 


From the start the government held the advantage of being practically the sole buyer of 
Collie coal, which is used by the State Electricity Commission and the railways. It calls for 
tenders every three years for contracts for its coal requirements, and ever since its election in 
March 1959, the Brand government had declared its intention to buy more coal from open cuts, 
requiring less labour and therefore cheaper. It had also warned that trouble in obtaining cheap 
coal would mean a switch to oil fuel. The unions in turn declared their intention of resisting any 
contracts which would reduce the labour force. 


On 11 October the three mining companies in the area were offered three year contracts which, 
by using a substantial quota of open-cut coal, would save the government 10/- a ton, an estimated 
aggregate saving of £400,000 a year. Such a saving would, the cabinet claimed, prevent a rise 
in gas and electricity prices. About 200 men would be displaced and would be found alternative 
work in the Collie district. The government claimed for its decision the support of the findings 
of Mr. C. W. Marshall, a Sydney consulting engineer who had reported that 80 million tons of 
coal could be extracted from the Muja open-cut deposits. 


Two mining companies, Griffin and Western, accepted the new contracts; Amalgamated, which 
operated the deep mines, and formerly the largest supplier, rejected a contract to sell 11,000 tons 
fortnightly at 55/6 a ton. 


The unions, finding themselves for once in common cause with Amalgamated, withdrew all 
labour from the Griffin workings, which included the Muja open cut. The first phase of the 
strike lasted 7 weeks (and was accompanied by fruitless compulsory conferences before the 
president of the Arbitration Court, where the unions’ case was argued by the ALP’s state disputes 
committee. The miners, meanwhile, distributed leaflets in Perth and sought to enlist support at 
Junch-hour factory meetings. The substance of their case was that the Marshall report had 
overestimated the open-cut reserves available, that many more men than the estimated 200 
would be put out of work, and that government promises to find alternative employment were vague. 


For six weeks the argument turned on the proportion of coal. to be mined from open cuts. 
During this period the principal parties, the government and the unions, did not even meét; 
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since the government insisted on a return to work before negotiations. On 24 November, however, 
the cabinet relented and met the disputes committee—but would not move from its stipulation 
that at least 26 per cent. of the coal must come from open cuts. 


Five days later the miners returned to work, but did so with the ominous statem-nt that “the 
volume of open-cut coal to be produced still rests with the mining unions”. The intimation of 
further trouble was soon realized. Negotiations between the government and Amalgamated 
Collieries reached a deadlock, whereupon the government signed contracts dividing its 31,000: ton 
fortnightly orders between the Griffin and Western companies. The 700 employees of Amalgamated 
received dismissal notices, to take effect on Christmas Eve. The unions’ response was to ban 
all work on open cuts. When three employees of a private earth-moving contractor attempted to 
enter the Muja cuts, miners barred their way. Police intervened and there were allegations of 
violence. By 24 December, after a mass union meeting, the shut-down over the coal fields was 
complete. 


As the year ended the miners won a legal point; their president, Mr. Latter, successfully 
challenged the jurisdiction of the Coal Industry Tribunal to grant an application by earth-moving 
contractors for permission to remove overburden at the Muja cuts during the Christmas holidays. 
This victory apart, the omens could hardly have- been less encouraging; the government showed 
no signs of meeting the miners’ demands, 700 men were out of work and the rest were on strike, 
while the unions faced a contempt of court charge for failing to carry out return to work orders. 
Even more ominous was an SEC announcement that South Fremantle Power Station was now 
using oil. 

R.R.0. 


Catholics and the Free Society 


An Australian Symposium edited by 
HENRY MAYER 


The theme of this book is the myth and matter of the Roman Catholic influence 
in Australia. It seeks to illuminate, if not answer, those frequent questions: 


To what extent does the nature of their faith oblige Australian Catholics 
to be authoritarian rather than liberal in outlook? 


Do Catholics form identifiable social and occupational groups and in 
general constitute an integrated community? 


What real influence do Catholics exercise in politics? 


Contributors: M. J. Charlesworth, Brian Fitzpatrick, K. S. Inglis, Frank Knopfel- 
macher, H. J. McCloskey, Henry Mayer, J. R. Maze, B. A, Santamaria, 
R. N. Spann, T. L. Suttor. 


30/- at all booksellers: published by 
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Review Article 


HISTORICAL WRITING ON MALAYA 
SINCE MERDEKA 


During the past three years there has been much discussion in Malaya about the need to 
reinterpret the history of the Federation from a Malayan point of view! The early British 
administrator-scholars—Sir Frank Swettenham, Sir Hugh Clifford, and Sir Richard Winstedt—have 
all come under sharp attack, for it is alleged that they so concentrated their attention on the 
activities of westerners in the region that they distorted the true pattern of Malayan history. 
That there is scope for the reinterpretation of Malayan history is, of course, obvious; but that 
these men, particularly Winstedt, ignored the Malays in their writings is too absurd a charge to 
refute. Winstedt was the first British scholar to make a systematic survey of Malay material 
for historical purposes, and, as he followed closely the comparative study of Malay and European 
sources which had been pioneered by the Dutch scholars of Indonesia, he must be regarded as 
having laid the true foundation of a scientific approach to the writing of Malayan history. 


Now, for good measure, C. Northcote Parkinson, until 1959 Raffles Professor of History in 
the University of Malaya in Singapore, has also been included among those Englishmen like 
Swettenham, Clifford, and Winstedt, who were “educated in the last half of the 19th Century, or 
early 20th Century, when the idea current at English schools and universities was that the history 
of Asia was the history of the European in that continent; the European in Asia, and not Asia 
itself”.2 Parkinson would probably not object to finding himself in such august company, and 
certainly he does nothing in his newly published book, British Intervention in Malaya 1867-1877, 
to yield too much to Malayan nationalist opinion. “It should be emphasized”, he writes in the 
introduction, “. . . that the Malayan patriot of the future who seeks to identify patriots of old 
Malaya will seek in vain among the characters of this story. Some of them were admirable in 
statesmanship, courage, and persistence, but Malaya as we know it did not exist. It remained 
for the British to invent it.” 


British Intervention in Malaya 1867-1877 is the first book to appear in the series Malayan 
Historical Studies, which is being published by the University of Malaya Press.3 When Parkinson 
first mooted the idea of a ten volume history of Malaya at the seminar on the historical writing on 
the peoples of Asia in London in 1956, the project was criticized largely because of the mechanical 
and rather arbitrary manner in which he proposed to slice up Malayan history into periods, with- 
out too much consideration for historical problems. At least his own book concerns itself with 
an apparently important problem, for it attempts to explain why the British “intervened” in the 
affairs of the Malay peninsula during the 1870s. The detailed story of the establishment of 
British political control over Perak, Selangor, and Negri Sembilan is told, not only within the 
context of local events and happenings in the Straits Settlement, but also against the background 
of British imperialist expansion of the late nineteenth century. Seen in this broader perspective, 


1K. G. Tregonning, “A New Approach to Malayan History”, Straits Times, 21, 24 Nov. 


1958; Lim Say Hup, “The need for a reinterpretati f Mal Hi a Ht 
fol. V, ao. 1989 eRe aL p on o alayan History”, History Today, 


2K. G, Tregonning cited in Straits Times, 17 Dec. 1959. 
8Singapore, 1960. Pp. xx + 384. 45/- stg. 
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it is possible for Parkinson to dismiss the official explanation that the British intervened in the 
Malay States in order to prevent anarchy, and argue that internal disorders in the peninsula 
provided only the occasion for intervention; the cause has to be sought rather in the more 
aggressive imperialist policies of the western powers at this period. 


It is not an explanation which will satisfy everyone, because not everyone will agree that the 
original problem of intervention has been correctly framed. To Swettenham, and other contem- 
porary officials, the affairs of 1874 may well have seemed a revolutionary departure from a 
traditional policy of non-interference in the Malay States; but to the historian, who has the 
advantage of viewing the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as a whole, the events of the 
1870s will appear to be only part of a larger story of the gradual, and seemingly inevitable 
incorporation of Malaya with the British empire: Penang in 1786, Malacca in 1795 and 1824, 
Province Wellesley in 1800, the commercial treaties with Perak and Selangor in 1818, Singapore 
in 1819, the Dindings in 1826, the intervention in Naning in 1831, and so on. It all forms a 
continuous story, of which the events of 1874 certainly marked a decisive phase; but those events 
are only to be prceperly comprehended within a broad context of nineteenth century history. 
Contrary to general belief, not everything in the modern history of Malaya flowed from the 
happenings of 1874. 

Professor Parkinson writes in an interesting way, and with great skill; unfortunately there 
tends to be too much narrative in his book, and not enough analysis. The various Malay and 
British personalities involved in the struggle for economic and political power in Selangor, Perak. 
and Sungei Ujong are vividly portrayed, and considerable attention is paid to the activities of 
the Malay pirates and the British gunboats. Little attempt, however, has been made by 
Parkinson to present any detailed analysis of Malay and Chinese society in the western states of 
the peninsula during the period of British intervention. 


For some discussion of these subjects one must turn instead to two other recently published 
books: J. M. Gullick’s Indigenous Political Systems of Western Malaya,* and Leon Comber’s 
Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya5 The first of these books has been written by a man with 
a considerable knowledge of Malaya, who has been inspired enough to employ the concepts of 
social anthropology in order to interpret nineteenth century héstorical sources. The result is a 
book of considerable originality, and significance; it is, in fact, the most important contribution 
to Malayan history which has appeared for many years. Comber’s book, on the other hand, 
which surveys the history of the Triad Society during the nineteenth century, is largely a factual 
compilation. It has to be used with care, for serious charges of plagiarism have been levelled 
against it,6 mainly with regard to M. L. Wynne’s voluminous and painstaking work, Triad and 
Tabut: A survey of the origin and diffusion of Chinese and Mohammedan Secret Societies in The 
Malay Peninsula A.D. 1800-1935, which was printed by the Singapore Government Printing 
Office in 1941, but not published until 1957.7 

On the subject of the Chinese in Malaya and South-East Asia, reference should 
also be made to Leon Comber’s 4n Introduction to Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya,’ 
Dorothy Lo and Leon Comber’s Chinese Festivals in Malaya® and Wang Gungwu’s 
A Short History of the Nanyang  Chinese0 Wang Gungwu has also published an 
interesting monograph entitled “The Nanhai Trade: A Study of the Early History of 


4London, The Athlone Press. London School of Economics: Monographs on Social Anthro- 
pology, No. 17, 1958. Pp. 152, 25/- stg. fer ‘ 

5New York, J. J. Augustin Inc. Monographs of the Association for Asian Studies, No. 6, 
1959. Pp. viii + 324. $6.50. é, , 

6Wong Lin Ken and C. S. Wong in Journal of Southeast Asian History, vol. 1, no. i, 1960. 
Pp. 97-114. 

7For private distribution only. 

8Singapore, Donald Moore, 1957. Pp. x + 77. M $3.00. 

9Singapore, Eastern Universities Press, 1958. Pp. 66. M $2.75. ’ 

10Singapore, Eastern Universities Press. Background to Malaya Series, No. 13, 1959. 
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Chinese Trade in the South China Sea”, in Journal of the Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xxxi, no. 2, 1958, pp. 1-135.11 The Singapore Government Printer in 1958 reprinted 
Gustave Schlegel’s standard work, Thian Ti Hwut: The Hung-League or Heaven- 
Earth League: A Secret Society with the Chinese in China and India,12 which was first 
published in Djakarta as long ago as 1866 in the Verhandelingen series of the Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences. Another work in the same series, which was reprinted last year, is W. P. 
Groeneveldt’s invaluable “Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca. Compiled from Chinese 
Sources”, originally published in the VBG in 1877. It has now been reissued under the revised 
title of Historical Notes on Indonesia and Malaya: Compiled from Chinese Sources by C. V. 
Bhratara, Djakarta.18 


Two other important monographs on Malayan history are H. J. Marks’ “The First Contest 
for Singapore, 1819-1824”, Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal — Land - en 
Volkenkunde, vol. XXVII, 1959. Pp. 264,14 which analyses with considerable skill the diplomatic 
exchanges between Great Britain and the Netherlands during the five years following the founding 
cf Singapore, and serves as a useful corrective to the pro-Dutch interpretation of the period 
offered in the various publications of P. H. van der Kemp. In certain respects, P. N. Tarling’s 
admirable monograph, “British Policy in the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago 1824-1871”. 
Journal of the Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XXX, no. 3, 1957, pp. 1-228,15 
continues Marks’ story of Anglo-Dutch relations in the region down till 1871, although the study 
is basically concerned with British policy towards political forces in South-East Asia during this 
period. 

Books on the economic history of Malaya are rare, so that G. C. Allen and Audrey G. 
Donnithorne’s Western Enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya,16 and J. Norman Parmer’s Colonial 
Labor Policy and Administration,17 are welcome. Fortunately Allen and Donnithorne’s book, 
which is concerned with western entrepreneurial activities in Malaya and Indonesia from the 
early nineteenth century down to the present day, is much stronger on Malaya than it is on 
Indonesia, where wide gaps in the treatment are often apparent. Parmer’s book is a detailed 
and careful appraisal of British labour policy in the Malayan rubber industry from the early 
years of this century until the Japanese occupation. 


Parmer’s book was published as volume nine in the series Monographs of the Association for 
Asian Studies; volume four in that series is Walter F. Vella’s Siam Under Rama III 1824-1851,18 
which contains an excellent chapter, based on Thai sources, of the Malay vassal states of Kedah, 
Kelantan and Trengganu during the first half of the nineteenth century. 


In the field of Malayan pre-history and archaeology M. W. F. Tweedie’s Prehistoric Malayal® 
should be mentioned, as also the pamphlet, Guide to Ancient Monuments and Historic Sites, part 
one, which was published by the Museums Department of the Federation of Malaya in 1959.20 
More important than these publications is H. A. Lamb’s monograph, Chandi Bukit Batu Pahat,21 
which describes in considerable detail the excavation and reconstruction of the ancient stone temple 
on the Sungai Batu Pahat in Kedah. As this monograph is the first comprehensive report 


11Raffles Museum, Singapore. M $5.00. 
12Pp, xl + 253. M $15.00. 
13Pp, x + 144. Ind. Rs. 60. 
14The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, Guilders 18.00. 
15Raffles Museum, Singapore. M $5.00. 
aa aia 5 & oes Ltd., 1957. Pp. 321. 25/- stg. 
ew York, J. J. Augustin Inc., Monographs of th iati i i 
1960. csPant amen: graphs of the Association for Asian Studies, No. 9, 
18New York, J. J. Augustin Inc., 1957. Pp. x + 180. $5.00. 


se ptanaire fae Singapore, Donald Moore. Background to Malaya Series, No. 6, 1957. 


nee 18. M 75' cents. 
Federation Museums Journal, vol. V. ns., 1960. Pp. 108 and plates, and M h. 
Southeast Asian Studies, Singapore, Eastern Universities Press, 1960, No. 1. M $15.00, Kieron 
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published on any archaeological site in Malaya, it merits attention. On the subject of Malayan 
pre-history, it is worth noting here that the Bulletin of the Far-Eastern Prehistory Association, 
Asian Perspectives, publishes annual reports on prehistoric finds in Malaya. In a special 
Palaeolithic issue of winter 1958,22 there is a useful article by Ann Sieveking entitled, “The 
Palaeolithic Industry of Kota Tampan, Perak, Northwestern Malaya”. 


Other books on Malayan history which have been published or re-published during the past 
three years may be listed briefly. They include J. Gullick and G. Hawkins’ Malayan Pioneers;23 
N. J. Ryan’s Malaya through Four Centuries,24 an anthology of writings on Malaya between 
1500 and 1900; G. Mohammed Khan’s History of Kedah,25 a curious hotch-potch of interesting but 
often inaccurate facts about Kedah; P. N. Nazareth’s The Malayan Story,26 a profusely illustrated 
school-text on Malayan history; M. C. ff. Sheppard’s Historic Malaya,27 which is an outline 
history written for the Malayan Historical Society, and has since been prescribed as a textbook 
for the government examinations in Malay; F. J. Moorhead’s 4 History of Malaya and Her 
Neighbours,28 volume one, a well-written school history of South-East Asia covering the period 
down to the arrival of the Portuguese; and G. P. Dartford’s 4 Short History of Malaya,29 which 
is also designed for the school market. None of them is as good as Sir Richard Winstedt’s 
Malaya and its History, which appeared in its fifth edition in 1958.30 A useful, but not entirely 
faultless, chapter on the history of Malaya is also provided in Norton Ginsburg and Chester F. 
Roberts’ Malaya,31 which was published by the University of Washington Press in 1958. 


A number of articles on Malayan history may be found in the Journal of the South Seas 
Society,32 including W. H. C. Smith’s “The Portuguese in Malacca during the Dutch Period”, 
vol. XIV, nos. i and ii, 1958, pp. 69-85; C. M. Turnbull’s “The Johore Gambier and Pepper Trade 
in the Mid-19th Century”, vol. XV, no. i, 1959, pp. 43-55; Wang Gungwu’s “Sun Yat-Sen and 
Singapore”, and J. C. Bottoms’ “Malay Historical Works”, vol. XV, no. ii, 1959, pp. 55-68 and 
69-98. Also in the latter volume (pp. 99-111) is H. A. Lamb’s “Some Notes on the Distribution 
of Indianised Sites in Kedah”. Further articles of a more general character may be found in the 
journal Malaya in History, which is the magazine of the Malayan Historical Society. Since it 
changed its format in July 1957, six issues of the magazine have been published.33 Another 
interesting periodical publication, which has appeared in recent months, is the Journal of South- 
East Asian History.84 The first issue of March 1960 contains articles on “Malay Nationalism, 
1900-1945”, “Tan Cheng Lock”, and “Dato Onn, 1946-1951” by Radin Soenarno, Soh Eng Lim 
and Ishak bin Tadin. The best thing in the first number of the Journal is the devastating 
review of Leon Comber’s book, Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya, by Wong Lin Ken and 
C. S. Wong. 


22Vol. II, no. 2, Hong Kong University Press, 1960. 

23Singapore, Eastern Universities Press, 1958. Pp. 91. M $2.50. 

24London/Kuala Lumpur, Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. x + 162. M $3.00. 
25Revised third ed. Penang, Penang Premier Press Co. Ltd., 1958. Pp. 164. M $3.00. 
26London, Macmillan and Co, Ltd., reprinted 1959. Pp. x + 83. M $3.00. 
27Singapore, Eastern Universities Press, 1959, viii + 29. M $3.00. 

28London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1957. Pp. x + 245. 12/6 stg. 

29Second edition, London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1958. Pp. vi + 218. 9/- stg. 
30London, Hutchinson University Library. Pp. 162. 10/6 stg. 

81Pp. xiv + 533. $6.00. 

82The South Seas Society, Singapore. 

83Malayan Historical Society, Kuala Lumpur, vol. 3, no. 2, 1957; vol. 4, nos. 1-2, 1958; 
5, nos. 1-2, 1959; vol. 6, no. 1, 1960. 

84Department of History, University of Malaya in Singapore. 
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Taken altogether, the publications of the last three years have been of reasonable standard 
and importance. Parkinson’s book has thrown much light on ten vital years of the nineteenth 
century, and the monographs by Marks, Tarling, and Parmer have also added considerably to our 
knowledge of other periods of Malayan history. The really exciting contribution, however, has 
been Gullick’s book, Indigenous Political Systems of Western Malaya, which is a pioneer study of 


singular importance. 
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EUROPEAN VISION AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 1768-1850: A Study in the History of Art 
and Ideas. By Bernard Smith. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xviii + 287. 
171 Plates. 136/-. 


Bernard Smith’s new work is an important contribution to modern cultural history, and in 
particular will enrich and deepen our sense of Australia’s cultural background. It is gratifying 
that the publishers have given this book the excellent physica’ presentation it deserves. 


Cook’s Pacific voyages were epochal in the use of trained scientific observers. In the service 
of science professional artists were also taken, so that they could provide records of topography, 
fauna and flora, meteorology and ethnology. This meant a new development in art itself. The 
ruling school in which the artists had been formed was the neo-classical school of which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was the chief guardian. But the Admiralty and the scientific circles associated with 
it did not want neo-classical “ideal” compositions: they wanted accurate empirical data. 


Yet there was a bridge between the neo-classical and the scientific approaches. This bridge 
consisted of the concepts of nature and of generality, even though these concepts had to change 
in meaning during the transition, Nature plays a central role in neo-classical art. (It would 
have been useful if Bernard Smith could have found a little more space for analysis of 
neo-classicism at this point, though the essentials are given or implied.) “Nature” meant a 
pre-established harmony between man’s mind and the visible creation. Sir Joshua in his Discourse 
VII says: “My notion of nature comprehends not only the forms which nature produces, but also 
the nature and internal fabrick and organization . . . of the human mind and imagination.” And 
again in his Discourse VIII: “The principles of art . . . have their foundation in the mind.” The 
result of this approach was that a neo-classical composition tried to be “true to nature” not by 
rendering every accidental detail accurately but by a process of generalizing and elevating so that 
the finished work exhibited an “idea” which was the union of mind and world. So Sir Joshua 
says in his Discourse III that the aim is not “minute neatness of imitations”: the artist must 
“set above all singular forms, local customs, particularities, and details of every kind”; he must 
“reduce the variety of nature to an abstract idea”. 


Of course the scientists wanted nature in a different sense: one whose principles were not 
in the idealizing mind but solely in external appearances. Yet they did not want the purely 
accidental; they too wanted a degree of generalization. They wanted “typical” forms: a “typical” 
rendering of plant or animal, placed in a setting which would indicate the type of environment 
in which they occurred. The shift from the neo-classical ideal to the scientific-typical was decisive, 
but it was modulated through the changing value given to the concepts of nature and generality, 
like an enharmonic change in music. 

As a scientist, Sir Joseph Banks was in favour of the new approach. But he was a 
“virtuoso”, a man of taste, and he also hankered after the processing of natural observation to 
yield results in accordance with neo-classical conventions. The same oscillation can be seen in 
the gifted painter William Hodges who was with Cook’s second expedition, His sketches completed 
on the voyage move “forward” into accurate observation—most notably in studies of light and 
atmosphere, in which he innovates in the direction of Constable and Turner; but when he wanted 
to win acceptance with the Royal Academy he could move “back” again towards neo-classical 
composition based on his sketches. Those who engraved illustrations from his work also 
deliberately neo-classicized. 

Yet although the neo-classical was dominant it was not the only mode of vision becoming 

possible to fine art. Already the pillars of neo-classical theory had been eroded, especially in England, 
by the subversive implications of the aesthetic writings of Hogarth, Burke and Hume (again 
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one would have liked Smith to have sketched in this process as relevant background) and the 
beneficiary was to be romanticism. The kind of romanticism that matters here is that which 
seeks to consummate an intimate union between external nature and an inner world of feelings— 
feelings emancipated from the neo-classical frame of “mind” or “reason”. This union was expressed 
in a more intense research into the particularity of natural appearances, as well as in a liking for 
the wild, the irregular, the faraway and exotic. Some of the materials of South Pacific observation 
recorded by artists were ready-made romantic material: ¢.g. Hodges’ “cave of ice” in the Antarctic 
ice islands, the studies of ice-blink and other atmospheric effects, as well as tropic vegetation and 
scenes. 


But art was being led into a trap. Along the road of romantic collaboration between 
naturalism and feeling, which was thus opened up for the nineteenth century, there waited an 
unforeseen enemy in ambush: M. Daguerre. After the voyages of Dumont d’Urville and of 
Wilkes artists ceased to be indispensable. Smith rightly says of photography: “The invention 
brought the close alliance between art and science which had characterized the exploring 
expeditions of the preceding seventy years to a close. Science adopted photographic methods for 
making its graphic records; art became increasingly a vehicle of personal expression” (p. 256). 
By its trust in naturalism as a vehicle for feeling, art was thrown blindfold into a radical crisis 
as soon as photography was able to beat it at its own game of fidelity to appearances. That 
crisis is still unresolved. One may take as an example two portraits given by Frobenius in his 
The Childhood of Man (1909). One is a portrait of the Maori chieftain Tupa Kupa done by 
himself, a non-naturalistic rendering in accordance with native iconographic tradition. The other 
is a naturalistic representation by an English artist which does nothing a photograph would not 
do better. Today the preference of the art-lover, disenchanted with naturalism, would be for the 
Maori chieftain’s work; and the modern artist would feel he was on the side of the Maori artist 
rather than that of the nineteenth century European artist. But with this difference: the Maori 
artist knew quite well what he was doing, while the modern artist in flight from the debacle 
inflicted by M. Daguerre has no secure and stable iconographic tradition or general theory within 
which to work. 


Needless to say, this historical view of the “false” direction taken by naturalistic art, which 
we may in a real sense date from the opening of the South Pacific, does not invalidate the 
aesthetic pleasure we may take in some of the incidental results. Perhaps in the long run art 


is justified in all her children: there is no one way in which all her complex value-possibilities 
can be realized. 


Bernard Smith does not confine himself to changes in technique. A mode of representation 
may correspond to a particular world-view (as neo-classicism roughly did) and even betray the 
operation of quite particular ideological pressures. One of these which the writer examines very 
fully is the strife over the value to be accorded uncivilized man. Confronted with the savages of 
the South Seas, the European mind wanted to use them to establish one or more conflicting theses. 
There was the “soft” primitivism which saw them as a remnant of a golden age in an Arcadian 
landscape, as an exhibition of Natural Virtue or prelapsarian Innocence in an Eden setting—a 
rebuke to the vice and destructive ferocity of civilized man. There was the “hard” primitivism 
which assimilated the islanders to the idealized “heroic” and “barbarian” periods of European 
pre-history, whether of the hardy Norsemen and Celts or the Homeric Greeks. There was the 
evangelical view that saw ferocious, treacherous, thieving, cannibalistic, idol-worshipping islanders 
as a case of the degradation of human nature outside the range of redemption. Drawings and 
paintings done for scientific record were as indifferent to those ideological preconceptions as purely 
scientific verbal notations were; but it was possible for both observers on the spot and others 
back home to give renderings which were decidedly tendentious at the cost of visual truth. Thus, 
to shift the mode of presenting figures back into the proportions and poses of neo-classical paint- 
ings was not merely to appeal to the virtuoso or man of taste: it was also to give an affirmative 
answer to the question of the “nobility” of man in the “natural” state. 
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Smith brings the literary productions of the time to bear on the interpretation of this 
ideological confusion, and incidentally reminds us how copious the literary record is, and how 
deep the impression made by the new discoveries on the active minds of England and France. I 
shall make but two passing comments. Firstly, a small complaint: Bougainville did not go over- 
board for the golden age fallacy as completely as Smith makes out. Although he elegantly 
evoked the Arcadian atmosphere of La Nouvelle Cythére he also saw the taints in that paradise 
remarked by later observers. He was a man of an older school than enthusiasts like Fesche and 
Commerson, not really blinded to the reality, and infinitely removed from the mauvaise foi of 
Diderot who manipulated the facts in his Supplement au Voyage de Bougainville (see especially 
the edition by Herbert Dieckmann, Geneva, Droz, 1955, for a discussion, with texts, of the 
whole episode). 


Secondly, a wish: that the author, or some one else, might consider bringing out an annotated 
collection of the “Cook cycle” of poems, idealizing or satirical, or variously moralizing or specu- 
lative, which were evoked by Omai’s visit to England, by the publication of Hawkesworth’s 
Foyages and other stimulating events. 


Much more remains to be quarried from this book than I have indicated. For instance 
there are important pages on the influence exerted by the South Pacific discoveries on the 
evolutionary theories of Lord Monboddo and Erasmus Darwin and the doubts thrown on the 
traditional conception of the chain of being. Also in the later chapters there is a detailed history 
of the attempts of artists and writers to come to terms with Australian reality, including the 
Australian aborigine, and of the evolution of aesthetic taste in colonial times. This is not a 
book to be exhausted at one reading or by examination from the point of view of a single interest. 
We shall be in debt to Bernard Smith for a long while. 


Sydney James McAutey 


MARX, ENGELS AND THE POLITICS OF THE PEASANTRY. By Henry Mayer. Paris, 
L’Institut de Science Economique Appliquée. Etudes de Marxologie (3), 1960. Pp. 152. No 
price given. 


“We Germans”, as Engels remarked of Diihring, “are of a terribly ponderous Grundlichkeit, 
radical profundity or profound radicality, whatever you may like to call it”; and Mr. Mayer 
speaks the dialect of the tribe, when he wants to. Unlike his up to date, minute, occasionally 
contentious journalism, this monograph sticks rigidly to the strait and sequestered path of pure 
scholarship. The main body of the essay is a careful, indeed a searching raisonné of the texts 
from the works of the prophets, touching the peasantry, under six headings: Marx and agrarian 
problems, peasants as a social class, the fate and politics of the small peasant, proletariat and 
peasantry, the agricultural proletariat, the peasant in underdeveloped countries. A remark on 
page 145 sets the tone: “Whether ha [Marx] was right about this we do not wish to discuss, the 
point is that one must at least see from what perspective he was arguing.” His Conclusion (p. 147 
et seq.) is sketchy, cautious, and somewhat hypothetical, bearing on the distinction, or rather the 
time-lag, between “class position” and “class consciousness”, and the question, should the successful 
proletarian revolution force the peasant to embrace his “real” interest, the state farm? Such a 
treatise may be caviare to the general, but the specialist would be foolish to ignore it—and its 
271 footnotes. The topic is one on which big books simply have to be written, when governments 
proclaiming their debt to Marx rule almost entirely in countries more than half peasant in the 
sense roughly defined by Engels, “owner or tenant—particularly the former—of a patch of land 
no bigger, as a rule, than he and his family can till, and no smaller than can sustain his family”. 


One recalls Lenin’s remark to the Turkish ambassador, that he would like to remove to 
Berlin, because the Germans “would provide a much more reliable cadre for the propagation of 
world revolution than the Russians, whose conversion will take a long time”. Equally, the 
evolution of the class struggle into one between have and have not—developed and under- 
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developed—nations, makes the peasant topic topical. But unfortunately this section (VI) of Mr. 
Mayer’s work is its weakest. In the relatively underdeveloped countries of Poland and Ireland, 
which they discussed voluminously, Marx and Engels came up against the man they could not 
understand: the priest. What looked like nationalism was, rather, religion. And not at all a 
“harmless madness” as Engels declared it; for the priest made the peasant “political” in the 
Marxian sense, but in a way the Marxists have perhaps yet to understand or rival. Hence 
the entire discussion, crucial for contemporary Marxist analysis of nationalism in underdeveloped 
peasant countries, bristles with difficulties, which Mr. Mayer prefers to leave—perhaps for another 
time. 

The monograph is an art form of great importance in the creation of an informed and polished 
opinion among the cognoscenti. But the cheap production is essential. This particular series is 
a model. Stapled, not bound; every page crowded with 350 or so words of print; the bibliographical 
data all on the thick-paper cover. In Australia, we have need for such a medium—somewhere 
between the magazine or pamphlet, and the often unnecessarily and expensively bound book. I 
commend the example to our university publishers and the Commonwealth Literary Fund. 


Canberra T. L. Surror 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD ARENA: An Essay in recent History. By W. W. 
Rostow. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xxii + 568. $8.75. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE: Principles, Problems, and 
Prospects. By Cecil V. Crabb, Jr. Evanstown, Illinois. Row, Peterson and Company, 1960. 
Pp. xii + 532. $6.90. 


The urgently dramatic style of Rostow’s manifesto—designed to wake up Americans to 
their present-day opportunities and obligations—does little to hide its fundamental poverty of 
content. 

Rostow is very ambitious. He tries to link what he believes is a thorough discussion of 
American society with the conduct of American foreign policy. But his concepts are vague, the 
book is full of obscure verbal circumlocutions, it is difficult to read, even harder to understand. 


Three allegedly distinct concepts are offered as guiding lines for the vast analysis: the 
American “national style”; the “national interest” and “stages of economic growth”. The 
American national style is the most important because it is supposed to set the scope of American 
initiative and to determine American reactions to the dynamic challenges of the countries of the 
communist bloc. The key idea is clear: a sociological analysis of American cultural patterns is to 
be translated into an explanation of American world policy. So far the ambition. The perform- 
ance is on quite a different level. Rostow’s description of the national style dissolves into a 
pretentious, obscure, repetitious and tedious discussion of constitutional ideals—ranging from the 
Founding Fathers to the present day—into the trite emphasis upon the “empirical” bias of 
American activities, all served up as a mixed dish @ la Riesman, Whyte and Galbraith. 


It all boils down to an impressionistic picture not much above the level of radio commen- 
taries, which is supposed to be convincingly illustrated by “historical” material dragged in as the 
author’s fancy takes him. (The IBM cards must have been plentiful.) Thus, we get a full 
description of the conduct of the last war even including a long discussion of allied bombing 
strategy, without all this being really tied up with his notion of “national style’. From the 
enormous amount of material offered emerge some dazzling conclusions. The British were, we 
are told, more “mature” than the Americans and, to clinch the argument, American staff officers 
were relatively inexperienced. Rostow never asks why the American government signally failed 
to work out carefully its post-war policy towards the Soviet Union when resources and time were 
available to do so. Galbraith’s influence comes in through the notion that American ideals might 
have changed under the influence of “durable” consumer goods and conditions of general affluence. 
The whole discussion does not advance beyond vague slogans demonstrating nothing except Rostow’s 
preoccupation with the latest fashion in social analysis. 
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A special “prescriptive” appendix deals with the discussion of America’s national interest. 
Again, very little is actually said. The description of the national interest is kept vague and 
universally pleasing, but the important problem of how the national interest might be ascertained 
in a pluralistic society is avoided. All we get are pompously formulated platitudes among which 
the least embarrassing are the recommendations that the United States must keep “Eurasia” 
disunited and aim at the survival of American living standards and moral values. 


Gf course, there is a problem for urgent investigation: the relation between internal American 
political and administrative processes and the defense of her world position, which has been 
steadily deteriorating since 1952. But Rostow likes to blow soap bubbles which burst under the 
slightest pressure. His analysis of American institutions is vitiated by his play with the notion 
of “national style” and he shows not the slightest appreciation of the logic of the American 
administrative process, 

Crabb, on the other hand, is a sound and lucidly written text which can be strongly recom- 
mended. Whilst much less pretentious, it is full of excellent and important up-to-date empirical 
material, well adapted for the use of students. A necessary and factual background is provided 
on which the reader can base his own conclusions. Chapters dealing with the president’s powers 
and his relations with the congress are indispensable for students and specialists. It is only where 
the author draws his general conclusions on the “philosophy” of American foreign policy that he 
begins to waffle. It has by now—perhaps under the influence of a vague and misunderstood 
pluralism, or perhaps through the desire not to offend anybody—become almost a ritual to end 
even sensible books like Crabb’s with a “philosophical” chapter. These chapters always show the 
same fundamental pattern, exemplifying the “philosophy” of “fon the one hand ... on the other 
hand”. In Crabb’s case we get a long disquisition on the relation between realism and idealism 
in American foreign policy. The upshot of it all can be summarized by saying you have got to 
have both. 

In spite of this criticism, Crabb’s remains by far the superior book. An author who has a 
single guiding idea—however crude one might think it is—is always to be preferred to one like 
Rostow who enjoys juggling a great number of ping-pong balls in what some might take to be an 
artistic manner. Crabb is generally clear and organizes his material well, and the reader has 
something to get his teeth into. Rostow is a lover of fairyfloss. 


Melbourne H. A. Wotrsoun 


CANADIANS AND FOREIGN POLICY; The Record of an Independent Investigation. By Fred 
Alexander. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire Pty. Ltd., 1960. Pp. 160. 30/-. 


This book is both more and less than its title suggests. It does not do justice to the whole 
range of Canadian foreign policy: “Canadians” are only some Canadians, for the most part 
those with whom the author had discussions during his visit to Canada, and matters other than 
Canadian foreign policy crop up. 

There are some meaty passages on the French-speaking Canadians in and outside Quebec, 
notices of such matters as lobbying in Canada, the emergence of a new political party, and the 
peculiar outlook of migrants to Canada; and throughout the book, sown like sixpences in a cake, 
a number of shafts loosed at individuals, groups and institutions—tolerant, pungent, perspicacious. 

Professor Alexander, who went over as a Senior Canada Council Fellow, is an experienced 
traveller in research. He has developed his own technique as he travels, and this book is a product 
of it. For it is built of the material he collected in 1958 from, I suppose, many hundreds of 
interviews, discussions, chats, and listenings, as he crossed Canada from west to east. His sharp 
and roving eye does not miss much. 

The consequence is that although the book is refreshingly un-Canadian, it is full of Canada. 
It is astonishing how much of the life of the country has been packed into these pages. We all 
know that Professor Alexander emulates the bee with his industry. He also seems to have the 
bee’s aptitude for handling pollen. 
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While Professor Alexander’s book flits over many corners of Canadian life, it is not merely 
a discursive travelogue. It has a thesis. Basing himself on the views he heard, he maintains 
that “in their attitude to foreign affairs, Canadians are continually conscious of the liabilities as 
well as the assets of their peculiar position vis-d-vis their southern neighbours”. At times he 
seems to carry this further and to suggest that Canadian foreign policy is almost the exclusive 
by-product of Canada’s relations with the United States. “The record reveals that Canadians 
in the latter part of 1958 were in fact very largely preoccupied in their thinking on external 
relations with problems directly or indirectly concerned with the United States. Canadian- 
American relations so much dominated the scene that other questions were thrust into the 
background” (p. 127). 

It is generally true that we do not see ourselves as accurately as others do. And one of the 
many interesting things about Professor Alexander’s book is that it does allow Canadians to see 
themselves through other eyes. They may not be nearly so independent in forming their views 
about foreign policy as they sometimes claim they are: it goes without saying that like other 
people—not only Australians by any means—they “tend to concentrate attention on domestic 
rather than on external affairs”. And of course the United States is bound to colour and shape 
many Canadian views and policies in the foreign field. 


Once one is committed to the theory that all Canadian ideas are the product of Canada’s 
proximity to the United States, it is very simple to maintain it. American ways and life are so 
widely stamped on so much of Canada, that it is seductively easy for a visitor not to see any- 
thing else. It is unfair to Professor Alexander to charge him with total surrender to this tempta- 
tion. Even if, for example, he regards NATO as a Canadian antidote to Washington, he does 
credit Canada with her own judgment in her relations with less-developed nations, in the Colombo 
Plan, in her contributions towards the British West Indies Federation, and even in her “suspicion 
of the policies . . . of a nation which could allow itself to be stampeded with the excesses of 
McCarthyism”. 

It is equally true to say of Canada, that allowing for its inextricable relations with the United 
States of America, it nevertheless has developed a clear line of policy for itself in a surprisingly 
large range of commitments all over the world (Professor Alexander, I think, does not mention 
South America in his book—certainly not in its index—but this is a part of the world already of 
great importance to Canada and destined to be more so). 

Professor Alexander would not deny this. In the limits of his small volume he demonstrates 
it. What he seems to do in his book, however, is to give too exclusive weight to the impact of 
the United States on the thinking of Canadians about foreign policy. At times one has the 
notion that Professor Alexander himself is a little intoxicated by the atmosphere of the North 
American continent. The fumes of Americanism, no doubt very pungent, have atrophied his 
sense of smell and he is put off the scent of other important clues to Canadian foreign policy. 


To be quite fair to Professor Alexander, however, we must remember the terms of reference 
he lays down for himself. In spite of his title, he is in fact acting as a mirror to the Canadians 
whom he met and whose views he noted. It is not surprising that most of them, insofar as 
they touched on foreign policy, spoke as “men in the street”. They did not include many of 
those who are aware of the full extent and variety of Canadian foreign policy and therefore are 
in a position to keep the impact of the United States in proportion. 

In a speech delivered in November last, the Canadian prime minister, Mr. Diefenbaker, 
propounded three “essential foundations” of Canada’s external policies: (i) the Commonwealth, 
(ii) the United Nations, and (iii) NATO. Of these, the United States is a member of two. 
To that extent, therefore, Canada’s NATO and United Nations policies are coloured by the close 
association of her great neighbour. But again, as the prime minister shows, Canada’s conclusions 
on such vital matters as “the future character of the relations of Mainland China to the general 
stream of world politics”, “the riddle of the Soviet relationship with Communist China”, and the 
significance of Mr. Khrushchev’s appearances at the United Nations in New York are conclusions 
which Canada is undoubtedly trying to reach for herself. 
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Similarly, Canadian policy on the adaptation of the Security Council and the Economic and 
Social Council to the new circumstances of today, on disarmament, on which Canada has been 
conspicuously active, and in particular, on the suggestions that a “kind of triumvirate” be set 
up in NATO, has been formulated on an independent basis. “Canada”, said the prime minister, 
“stands opposed to that [latter] definitely and unequivocally”. 


Canada’s policies in regard to NATO and the United Nations are and have been based on 
the best interests of the country as its government conceives them. The first is a North 
Atlantic alliance in which the United States, European powers and Canada’s historic relations 
with them form a broad foundation, both political and economic. Canada’s Brigade and Air 
Squadrons stationed in Europe are practical evidence of its place in NATO. Then, too, Article 
II of the pact dealing with the common economic interests of the members, has from the 
beginning been a matter of special concern to Canada. But in fact NATO, to Canada, is part 
of the structure of general peace which it has never ceased to work for in its own way. 


The same may be said of Canadian policy in the United Nations. Successive administrations 
at Ottawa have consistently treated that organization as a medium through which disputes 
might be settled peacefully and plans for the betterment of the human lot furthered. Hence the 
participation by Canada and Canadians in UNICEF, Korea, and in numerous United Nations’ 
schemes such as UNRRA, financial aid to Africa and many others. 


Mr. Diefenbaker’s third foundation, which he put first, was the Commonwealth. Because 
the Commonwealth relationship is more than economic ties, more than an alliance, because it 
also includes a whole range of tradition, common institutions and custom, it is perhaps difficult 
to define precisely its place in foreign or external policy. But failure to define precisely does 
not lessen its importance. It would be a mistake, therefore, to underrate its place in Canadian 
external policy. 

Professor Alexander “had much difficulty in obtaining a clear picture of Canadian attitudes” 
towards the Commonwealth (p. 137). Amongst older people the attitude was usually either a 
“nostalgic or often racial feeling for the United Kingdom or intellectual conviction of the value 
of the Commonwealth as a multi-racial international body”: “But neither [sentiment] seems to 
touch the younger generation of Canadians very deeply.” He found on the whole a tendency to 
reject the sentimental approach to the Commonwealth as well as a lack of interest in its parts. 


It is not only in Canada that one does not always find clear, coherent and objective 
thinking on the Commonwealth. But there is quite practical appreciation of such things as 
parliamentary democracy, individual freedom, rational association with friendly nations, mutual 
economic profit, and even the convenience, to put it no higher, of long standing co-operation. 
Inscfar as the Commonwealth preserves these, links its members together and serves in the 
search for peaceful ways of living together on this globe, the Commonwealth is of value and 
Canadians recognize it. It belongs to the total body of ideas which go to make up Canadian 
external policy. 

The use of Canadian resources of men and money in the Colombo Plan, in the aid to the 
West Indies, in Africa, etc., is a contribution towards the Commonwealth. So, too, are the 
Commonwealth Scholarships, participation in the Commonwealth Communications System, the 
South Pacific Air Transport Council, the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council, training 
schemes of various sorts, and many other important enterprises. 

Recognizing as he does, that “Canadian attitudes on external relations may be coloured by 
considerations which are largely domestic in character”, Professor Alexander has some interesting 
things to say about other factors in Canadian life. One of the most important of these is the 
French-speaking Canadian, his place in the Canadian community and his attitude towards his 
English-speaking compatriots. 

Professor Alexander had a number of very interesting conversations with leaders of French- 
speaking thought in Quebec: on “a conflict or series of conflicts which are taking place within 
the French speaking and Catholic intelligentsia”; on the press campaign against what were 
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presented as “the scandals of the provincial administration”; on French-speaking nationalism; 
on the Catholic trade unions of the province. These topics reveal a lively scene of internal 
discussion and controversy. 

But I think this section fails to give a coherent or adequate picture of a French Canada’s 
participation in the national development of Canada and the phenomenon of its part in Canada’s 
place in international affairs. French Canada’s share in the two world wars, with all that flowed 
from them, had far-reaching effects on Canadian national and international policies, on the 
French-speaking people and on Canada itself as a whole. And it still does. 


While, therefore, the views of those to whom Professor Alexander spoke are illuminating, it 
would have been useful to hear a little more about French-speaking views on the Commonwealth, 
NATO, the United Nations, the Organization of American States, the Colombo Plan. Not that 
these views are out of line with those of the rest of Canada; but it is just as important in 
understanding Canadian foreign policy, to know where French-speaking views wholly coincide 
with those of the rest of Canada as it is to know where they do not. No Canadian policy worth 
the name is effective unless it gives due weight to both. 

Much new thinking is going on in French-speaking Canada, and nowhere is this clearer than 
in the attitude to foreign policy. A recent book French Canada: From Provincialism to 
Internationalism, by Gerard Bergeron, deals with the “sudden interest of French Canada in 
international affairs’. It covers a good deal of ground, but the interesting point is the broad 
field of international action in which Canada has been involved and against which the argument 
plays. 

To sum up, Canadian policy is fully alive to United States policy at all times. Is it not 
also true of other policies—e.g. those of the United Kingdom, of Australia? “Independence” in 
these precarious days is a relative term. The important question is: how far do Canadian 
interests, as pursued by the Canadian government, Canadian opinion, and the Canadian assess- 
ment of international factors, make themselves felt in international policy, a policy in which 
the great powers carry their own inevitable weight, but do not of necessity distort or obliterate 
the judgment and aims of the lesser powers? 

But appreciation, not criticism, is what I wish to offer this book. Professor Alexander 
has done a real service to those who wish to study Canada’s foreign policy. He has recorded 
many opinions that are seldom gathered together in print. His industrious and inquisitive 
pursuit of these is refreshing and informative. One only raises queries in order to underline the 
provecative and scholarly value of his book. 


Canberra T. W. L. MacDermor 


BUGANDA AND BRITISH OVERRULE 1900-1955: Two Studies. By D. Anthony Low and 
R. Cranford Pratt, London, Oxford University Press for East African Institute of Social 
Research, 1960. Pp. xv + 373. Two maps. 77/9. 


The most drastic change in the political map of the world during the last few years has been 
the ending of British, French and Belgian sovereignty over large tracts of Africa. Some former 
colonies have attained independence in alliance with their former rulers, others in opposition te 
them. In some territories politics and public affairs have been largely in indigenous hands for 
many years prior to independence while in others the withdrawal of colonial administration has 
begun a fierce struggle for power. The new African nations have brought about a major shift 
in the world balance of power and thus affect us directly. Their emergence is of interest to us 
also for what light it may throw on the present trend of events in South-East Asia and New 
Guinea. Even if we cannot avoid repeating many of the mistakes made in Africa we can at least 
get an inkling of the difficulties we are likely to encounter. 


Uganda is still a British protectorate and within it the kingdom of Buganda, despite its 


recent manifesto of independence on new year’s eve, remains an especially protected enclave, 
with its own monarch, the Kabaka, and its own parliament, the Lukiiko. Its special status 
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effectively derives from an agreement signed in 1900 by the United Kingdom government, 
represented by Sir Harry Johnston, and the native regents. Low’s study is a detailed account 
of the negotiations that preceded the signing of the agreement and of its immediate consequences. 
Pratt discusses the relationship between the British government of the Uganda protectorate and 


the native government of Buganda from 1900 down to the return of the Kabaka from exile 
in 1955. 


Necessarily the two studies differ in style, purpose and precision and Pratt’s essay suffers 
from the inevitable comparison with Low’s. Low has been able to write definitively with the archives 
of governments and missions to substantiate his statements. Apart from a few references to 
Zanzibar and Nyasaland and a rather nostalgic comparison with Northern Nigeria (if only 
Lugard and not Johnston had negotiated the agreement!), he sticks closely to his narrative. For 
one stage of the negotiations, the two-day meeting between Johnston and the regents at Entebbe 
early in February 1900, the evidence is largely circumstantial and here Low makes convincing 
suggestions about what probably happened. 


Low implies that Johnston arrived in Uganda with a plan of action based on his earlier 
experiences in Nyasaland. Wilson, the British administrator with expert local knowledge, was 
away on leave and without his advice Johnston took several weeks to bring his proposals into 
conformity with Buganda conditions. The resulting agreement was a contradictory document, 
the result not of careful thought about lines for future development but rather of pressures 
brought to bear on Johnston by missionaries and by the dominant faction of chiefs. Its revolu- 
tionary (or counter-revolutionary) consequences seem to have been quite unexpected. Low gives 
a vivid and convincing picture of the contemporary scene, though he could with advantage have 
set out more fully Johnston’s initial Nyasaland-based assumptions about African chieftainship 
and land tenure. 


Pratt’s study is entitled “The politics of indirect rule: Uganda 1900-1955” but in his last 
chapter he says that “It is, therefore, perhaps not too fruitful to seek a definite answer as to 
whether Buganda was or was not under indirect rule’. He tries to do three things: to give 
some account of political events in Buganda during the period; to compare Buganda politics 
with these of some other dependent territories; and to comment on changes in British colonial 
policy. As might be expected, in so short a study he fails to do any of these three things 
adequately. His Buganda narrative contains interesting material but the material is obviously 
selected and the basis of selection is never made explicit. The title of his study implies that 
he will deal with Uganda as a whole and not merely Buganda, but his references to the other 
provinces are very sketchy indeed. He attempts useful comparisons with the High Commission 
territories in South Africa, Barotseland and Zanzibar but many of his statements about these 
territories can be challenged; in any case the validity of his conclusions is in doubt because he 
does not look at non-British Africa. It is extraordinary that his only reference to French systems 
of administration should be drawn not from Africa but from local government in metropolitan 
France. Given the British colonial system, then it is legitimate to contrast one British territory 
with another. But Pratt does not make explicit what the common British background is. His 
description of British colonial policy pays some attention to what is perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the British empire, its administrative heterogeneity, but does not explain, for instance, 
how a governor of Uganda was able in 1940-4 to reverse the trend of policy for the past two 
decades apparently entirely on his own initiative. Pratt concludes with a useful appendix out- 


lining the deportation crisis of 1953-5. 


These two studies raise many topics for discussion: the origin and significance of the nineteenth 
century distinction in public international law between civilized, semi-civilized and savage; the 
relationship between governmental activity and the legislation or treaties that purport to make that 
activity legitimate, particularly when the legal charter for action is in that mysterious category 
that Low calls “quasi-diplomatic”; the relative importance of settler lobbies in the colonial 
territory and in the metropolitan country. These topics and many others are suggested by the 
book but plainly lie beyond its scope. One topic that Pratt should have discussed is the political 
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implication of the allocation of freehold estates under the agreement. The traditional non- 
hereditary chieftainships of the Buganda were positions of power and wealth partly because of 
the large fiefs attached to these offices. After 1900 these fiefs disappeared and, roughly speaking, 
the land became the freehold property of those in power at the time. Chieftainship continued 
for the most part to be by appointment rather than by descent. Where now were the rewards 
of office? Mair, Richards and others have discussed this problem but it merits more attention 
in Pratt’s study than it gets. This omission may be coupled with his comparative neglect of the 
political consequences of economic development in Buganda, another topic on which much 
information is available. 


Canberra J. A. Barnes 


THE CHINESE IN NEW ZEALAND: A Study in Assimilation. By Ng Bickleen Fong. Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong University Press, 1959. Pp. 145. 41/6. 


The Hong Kong University Press has recently attempted to round out our picture of the 
Chinese diaspora by giving us Professor Rose Hum Lee’s book on the United States, Professor 
R. J. Coughlin’s on modern Thailand, and Miss Ng’s study of the Chinese in New Zealand. These 
are together a valuable addition to our knowledge of the Overseas Chinese, and if there are further 
volumes to come (is there to be one on Australia, for example?) we shall have to regard the 
H.K.U.P. as a benefactor. This is not to say, however, that each of the studies is necessarily satis- 
factory in itself. Miss Ng’s book suffers from amateurishness and a general lack of understanding 
of what is involved in the analysis of Chinese society either at home or abroad. She has collected 
many useful facts; for these we must be very grateful; but they are arranged in a framework of 
ideas which are disciplined in neither history nor sociology (the book was, it seems, originally 
an M.A. thesis in education). 


Although the book is not good sociology it has an air of sociology about it. Miss Ng offers 
us some introductory remarks on the “marginal man” and the “sojourner” and a brief discussion 
of acculturation and assimilation; but these amount to little more than notes; they do not 
generate sociological ideas. Remarks of a sociological nature are scattered through the book; 
they often give the impression of having been stuck on (on p. 64, for example, a platitude has 
authority quoted in its favour: “J. O. Hertzler believes that institutions are indispensable to the 
survival of a community”). 


As for the sinology of the book, there is not much evidence that Miss Ng has tried to think 
out in any detail the relations between the social organizations of the New Zealand Chinese and 
the nature of their society in the homeland (on p. 14 Miss Ng says that “the young son of the 
family” in peasant China was forced by circumstances to emigrate; on the next page we find: 
“When the men landed and found sufficient work, they would send for a younger brother or a 
relative from their village to join them’). In the passages on family and religion there are startling 
misinterpretations. In one brief paragraph on p. 67 Miss Ng manages to misrepresent both the 
nature of the Chinese clan and the significance of filial piety. 


The author is herself a naturalized New Zealander who arrived from China as a schoolgirl. 
Her view of the Chinese in New Zealand and of the relations between China and the western 
world appear to have been coloured by her perception of her own role as an educated woman of 
the first immigrant generation. She scems to idealize the educated first-generation immigrant and 
to believe that a dialogue between New Zealanders and cultured Chinese would be more effective 
for the enhancement of relationships than the present communication with Chinese of largely 
peasant origins. On my reading there is snobbery contained in the statement (p. 35) that the 
majority of the Chinese immigrants “though hard working and law-abiding, are not able to be 
exponents of Chinese culture, or to offer to New Zealand the best Chinese ways of life”. 


From the point of view of comparative studies of Chinese settlements outside China perhaps 
the most interesting aspect of the New Zealand Chinese is the smallness of their local communities. 
From this fact (as well as from the nature of the general society around them) follows the ease 
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with which what is specifically Chinese in social organization disappears or is inhibited (remarks 
such as those which appear on p. 61 on “familial institutions” must be seen in this light). The 
next writer to take up the story might well consider how far the characteristics of the New 
Zealand situation can be explained in terms of the small numbers of Chinese involved. Such 
an analysis would be useful for the comparative study of overseas Chinese, a study now being 
increasingly pursued. 


New Haven, Connecticut Maurice FreepMAN 


IMMIGRANTS IN AUSTRALIA: A Demographic Survey Based upon the 1954 Census. By 
Jerzy Zubrzycki, assisted by Nancy Kuskie. Melbourne, Melbourne University Press on behalf 
cf the Australian National University. The Australian National University Social Science 
Monograph 17, 1960. Pp. xvii + 118. 57/6. 


IMMIGRANTS IN AUSTRALIA STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT. By J. Zubrzycki. Canberra, 
The Australian National University. The Australian National University Social Science Monograph 
18, 1960. Pp. ix + 108. 30/-. 


For more than a hundred years now, Australian census authorities have been placing on 
record, in their published census volumes, a great deal of valuable information about the Australian 
population—information about the ages of the people, their birthplaces, religions, occupations, 
geographical distribution, these and other things in various kinds of combination. Individual 
censuses reveal the demographic structure at particular points in time; and successive censuses, 
when used comparatively and particularly when also used in conjunction with vital and migration 
statistics, can be made to reveal a deal about what has happened to the population during inter- 
censal periods. As compared with a number of other countries, Australia has long been fortunate 
in its censuses. Surprisingly little use, however, has over the years been made of this census 
data by the historians, economists and various other types of social scientists who might have 
been expected to use it. Certainly as regards the colonial period, a wealth of data still waits 
to receive the attention it merits; and the immense confidence of the pioneer census authorities, 
that they were placing on record information which future investigators would find of inestimable 
value, still remains to be wholly borne out. One hopes that it will become possible to say 
that the census-takers of more recent times saw more immediate and exhaustive use made of 
of the products of their labours. Some use is, of course, already being made—this is in part 
associated with the recognition of demography as an academic discipline at the Australian National 
University—and a recent example of this is provided by Dr. Zubrzycki’s book, which is a welcome 
addition to the all-too-sparse literature of Australian demography. 


Immigrants in Australia is essentially concerned with overseas-born persons resident in Australia 
at the time of the census of June 1954, and especially with those of them who arrived in the 
seven postwar years between the censuses of 1947 and 1954 (hence possibly the title of the book 
is a shade grandiose). Comparisons are made with pre-1947 immigrants—i.c. primarily prewar 
immigrants—but chiefly for the purpose of casting further light on the postwar ones: as Professor 
W. D. Borrie indicates in his foreword, postwar immigration into Australia has been of such 
importance that the study of it has been made a prime interest of the Department of Demography 
at the ANU; and one product of that interest is the work under review. The work consists of 
five chapters. The first is concerned with the effects of post-1947 immigration on the age and 
sea structure of the population, and includes also an attempt to calculate what one might call 
the overall contribution of immigration to the total population increase over the intercensal period 
1947-1954, i.e. the contribution occurring through births to migrants as well as through immigration 
per se. That calculation is a difficult one, involving a deal of estimation, but Dr. Zubrzycki shows 
clearly that considerably more than half the intercensal increase of 1,407,000 persons is ascribable 
to intercensal migration. The second, third and fourth chapters are concerned, | respectively, 
with the birthplaces and religions of the immigrant population; the geographical distribution of 
the various birthplace-groups, with some special attention to distribution in the metropolitan 
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centres; and the distribution of migrants in industry and their “occupational status”. The 
concluding chapter is an attempt, all too brief, “to place the various characteristics of Australia’s 
immigrant population revealed in the 1954 census in the wider context of the country’s demographic 


history”. 


For the whole study census tabulations have provided Dr. Zubrzycki’s prime source, and he 
has also made some use, when appropriate, of the vital statistics published yearly by the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in its Demography Bulletin. In addition to these sources 
he has been able to make some rather limited use of the nominal rolls of the International 
Refugee Organization, but essentially the book is a selection, manipulation, and presentation (in 
numerous tables and graphs) of data provided by official Australian statistics, together with 
an analytical commentary upon this data. The study does not purport to be the product of 
“pioneering research” or “fieldwork”, and so is limited by the limitations of its sources. Thus, 
besides providing an example of the use that can be made of the information provided by 
censuses, the book also provides an illustration of the limitations that exist to censuses (and 
cther published demographic statistics) as source materials: the point is soon apt to be reached 
when other sources must be brought into play if facts which the statistics reveal are to be 
explained, and if, in general, inquiry is to be continued in the directions where it fairly evidently 
ought to be continued. But nevertheless it is the statistical source materials which, if appropriately 
handled, can point the way to these further inquiries, and Dr. Zubrzycki has done well in this 
regard. Dr. Zubrzycki has also coped tolerably well with a perennial difficulty facing demographers 
in this kind of study, namely how to write a flowing and readable narrative around statistical 
tables. But why do so many demographers, Dr. Zubrzycki conspicuously included, have such a 
penchant for “patterns”? 


The main body of the book consists of approximately 50 pages of text and 67 pages of 
tables and graphs: one hopes that it is the latter which account for the highness of the price. 


The companion publication Immigrants in Australia Statistical Supplement, is simply an 
arrangement and _ oppresentation in detail of census. statistics relevant to the main 
study. The provenance of these statistics could well have been indicated more precisely and in 
greater detail here; exact page references to particular census volumes were perhaps unnecessary 
in the book itself. 


Sydney D. R. G. Packer 


FEDERAL JURISDICTION IN AUSTRALIA. By Zelman Cowen. Melbourne, Oxford 
University Press, 1959, Pp. xv + 212. Table of Cases. 40/-. 


Professor Cowen has no illusions about the fate of his logical and well-ordered plea for 
constitutional revision of our system of federal jurisdiction; he does not expect any action to be 
taken. The cynic might well ask why, if this is the author’s opinion, he has gone to so much 
trouble to write his penetrating analysis of the system (cr lack of system, as he might well prefer 
to describe it). The answer is that the task has not been previously attempted in such meticulous 
detail, and that it needed to be done in order that the defects of the existing system may be 
made more apparent. Despite the author’s pessimism, there is indeed some chance that the 
increasing pressure of business in the High Court will at some not too distant future time compel 
a re-examination of the practical working of chapter III of the constitution. When that happens 
—and I am one of those who believe it will happen much sooner than Professor Cowen thinks 
likely—his work will be invaluable to those responsible for drafting the necessary constitutional 
amendments. The major causes of failure to revise the working of the judicial system are 
legislative ignorance, indifference and inertia; for, as Professor Cowen rightly says, the reform of 
the system by constitutional amendment is unlikely to arouse political passions. Unfortunately 
it has also proved unable to arouse political interest and action. 
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The gist of Professor Cowen’s argument is twofold. In its first aspect he asserts—and few 
among constitutional lawyers will contradict him—that in relation to the constitutional formula- 
tion of the judicial power we have suffered from the ill-considered inclusion of provisions taken 
from the constitution of the United States without any serious reflection as to whether the adoption 
was justified or necessary in the light of Australian conditions at the turn of the century. The 
author makes out a very strong case for the view that conditions here were indeed so different 
from those in the United States after the War of Independence that the founding fathers would 
have done much better to close their eyes entirely to the American judicial scheme. This is 
hardly a controversial view of history; but I suggest that the consequences of an injudicious 
imitation of the United States constitution, at least in relation to the original jurisdiction of the 
High Court, can be exaggerated. More significant, as Professor Cowen himself emphasizes, is 
the habit of parliament of conferring original jurisdiction on the High Court under a number 
of federal acts where that jurisdiction could safely have been entrusted to state courts. Similarly, 
the action of parliament, given effect by the Judiciary Act, in taking away large areas of juris- 
diction from the various state courts and then restoring it to them with a new label and calling 
it federal jurisdiction has in many instances, according to the author, simply made confusion 
worse confounded. In this he appears to be subscribing to the view of Sir Owen Dixon (which 
he quotes on p. 94 at the commencentent of his chapter on “The Federal Courts”) that the division 
of the courts into state and federal is unjustifiable. At the risk of being condemned as iconoclastic 
and irreverent, may I be cynical enough to comment that it is indeed a rarity for a Victorian 
lawyer to express even the most limited (and of course most respectful) dissent from anything 
said by the present chief justice? I yield to no man in my respect and admiration for the very 
profound legal scholarship of Sir Owen Dixon, which has revealed itself in so many ways and in 
so many decisions, particularly those which do not involve any constitutional issues; but, as the 
chief justice well knows, I have often felt unable to follow his lead in many matters of vital 
constitutional import (for example, as to the real meaning, purpose, and intended operation of 
section 92). To be fair to Professor Cowen, he also quotes an American opinion to the effect 
that a federal polity requires a complete system of independent federal courts; but, unless I have 
completely misunderstood him, he allows the case for such a system to go by default and 
comes down unequivocally on the side of Sir Owen Dixon. On that crucial issue I cannot agree 
with him or with his judicial mentor; my own feeling is that we shall have to move more closely 
to the American plan though without repeating the slavish and injudicious copying of which we 
were guilty in 1897-8. This is not the place to give my reasons; it suffices to say that they 
will have to be very cogent to offset or refute the able and vivid advocacy of Professor Cowen 
for the other point of view. But, ‘in spite of this fundamental disagreement on the type of 
remedial measures—as to the need for which there is no dispute between us—of our federal 
judicial system, I am very deeply in debt, as all others who are concerned with the working of 
our federation must be, to Professor Cowen for his detailed and scrupulously accurate investigation 
of the federal judicial system and for his advocacy of its reform. 


Perth F. R. Breastey 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN STATES. Edited by S. R. Davis. Melbourne, 
Longmans Green and Co. Ltd., 1960. Pp. xi + 746. 70/- 


This book meets a long felt need. Teachers in Australian government used to be plagued 
by the absence of reliable secondary sources of information concerning most aspects of their 
subject. In the last few years this has been partly remedied, and there is a fair amount to be 
found on such topics as commonwealth government, federalism, political parties. But on state 
government we have had to rely on the inevitably sketchy accounts in Sawer’s famous pamphlet 
and Miller’s book, eked out with the odd centenary history. Now we have a substantial text, 
and must be grateful for it. It is sad that it should cost seventy shillings, but we get eight 
substantial monographs for the money—if they had been published separately at ten shillings 
each, many of us would have bought them all, without batting an eyelid. 
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Six of the eight chapters are accounts of the political and administrative systems of each 
state. They cover voting and elections, political parties, parliaments and cabinets, departments 
and agencies, the public service. Mr. Parker, in the most systematic, and in most respects the 
best, of these chapters (but he has also been allowed most space for New South Wales) also 
gives some attention to other topics, for example, public finance and local government; the 
coverage of these in other chapters varies considerably. Possibly the former might have been 
better dealt with in a short comparative chapter, the latter in the summary fashion that Mr. 
Davies thinks proper for Victoria. 


There was also evidently the problem of what to do with the history. In 70 to 80 pages it 
is clearly not possible to do much. Mr. Parker is able to use his extra pages to advantage in 
weaving in the historical background, while keeping his account firmly focussed on the contem- 
porary scene. The other chapters mostly give us as much as we can expect, though the Victorian 
chapter in the briefest and most allusive way (one interesting historical item in this chapter is 
a table showing that, under voluntary voting, the size of poll in federal elections already exceeded 
that for state elections by 1910). M.r Alan Davies has written the most readable chapter 
(though with some very dull bits too). The others—by Mr. Morrison, Dr. Crowley, Professor 
Townsley and a relay team from Adelaide—have fulfilled their commission with credit. 


The weight of emphasis tends to fall in most cases on state politics, and some of the sections 
on administrative services are very sketchy. In some we are given long catalogues of statutory 
corporations and governmental functions, without it being clear what is the aim of the exercise. 
One can see the editor’s dilemma. State government is so much concerned with the business 
of administering bread-and-butter services, and dealing with the problems they raise, that they 
have to be given some attention, yet there was no space for much. Personally I could have 
sacrificed some of the detail for a more determined effort to assess strengths and weaknesses. 
Some of these sections have the air of having been written very much from the outside, repeating 
the old criticisms of “fragmentation” and so on, but not casting much new light (I found Dr. 
Davis’s few comments in his “co-ordinating” chapter interesting, especially his remarks on 
comparisons between commonwealth and state officers on p. 697). 


The other two chapters consist of one by Mr. Ross Anderson, on “The Constitutional 
Framework”—a first-class piece and a model of condensation and intelligent selectivity—and one 
by the editor, Dr. Davis, entitled “Diversity in Unity”. This is a mixture of valuable compara- 
tive tabulation and perceptive comment, and some rather pointless bridge-passages (¢.g. on what 
Gallup polls show about varying attitudes in different states, which turns out to be precious 
little). But this is a rewarding chapter if one is prepared to skip here and there, and do one’s 
own editing of the editor. Among other things, it fills in a number of conspicuous gaps elsewhere 
in the book. There is a useful statistical appendix by Mr. S. A. Holmes, indicating some of the 
main socio-economic differences between states as shown in census data (the last figure for real 


income per head in Western Australia on p. 731 must surely be misprinted, or that state suffered 
a remarkable decline in 1954). 


What is the broad impression left of Australian state governments by this volume? On the 
whole a gloomy one. “With the end of fifty years of debate about federalism what can now 
be discussed with far greater urgency is the need to attend to the present voiiehiney> of parlia- 
mentary government, and more basically the need to raise the quality of the men who work it” 
(p. 713). Mr. Parker believes that state politics need the incursion of some “angry young men” 
but is no clearer than you or I how this is to be effected. However, the aim of this book i. 
accurate description and comparison, not recommendation, and it does this job always com- 
petently, and sometimes very well indeed. We should get rid of our inhibitions about price, as 
have the medical people, and recommend it as an essential text for students of Australian saver 


ment, who will otherwise continue to think that Crisp covers the whole subject, or at least that 
New South Wales and Victoria are the only states that matter. 


Sydney R. N. Spann 
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AUSTRALIA’S WESTERN THIRD: A History of Western Australia from the’ first settlements 
to modern times. By F. K. Crowley. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., in association with the 
University of Western Australia Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 404. 50/-. 


“By 1884”, comments Dr. Crowley early in this book, “it was a little ungenerous for 
historians and journalists in the east to comment so frequently that ‘Of Western Australia there is 
little to be said’”. Three-quarters of a century later that remark would still be valid. Commen- 
tators on the Australian scene, as different in quality and emphasis as Russel Ward, Brian 
Fitzpatrick and Colin Clark, have contrived to leave the impression that nothing important ever 
happened west of Adelaide. The Swan River colony of Peel and Stirling provides an object 
lesson for Wakefieldian remedies; there is a belated convict era in the fifties, an equally 
belated gold-rush boom in the nineties, and then, a claimant state dawdling forty years behind 
the times, Western Australia sinks from t’othersider view. 


But, as Professor La Nauze pointed out at the ANZAAS conference of 1959, “any general 
account of Australia since Federation still seems more or less off-centre to any student outside 
New South Wales or Victoria”. So many of the themes regarded as more or less basic to 
Australian history are somehow muted or entirely absent in the west. Capital versus labour, for 
instance; after the first lumpers’ strike in 1899 was settled by a committee of local clergy, trade 
unions were recognized and arbitration machinery granted without demur by John Forrest’s 
soundly conservative government. No disputes between squatter and farmer about unlocking the 
land, no Irish problem, no sectarian rancour bedevilling the issues of education and military 
conscription. How bucolic, how unsatisfying in its failure to conform to eastern Australian 
generalizations, how easy to write off this narrative as a chronicle of provincialism! 


Yet it is partly because of this comparative lack of social and political complications that 
a major theme emerges, a theme sometimes overshadowed in more eventful societies, but one 
by no means petty or irrelevant to other Australians: the process by which a society of European 
habits learns to adapt to the agronomic and environmental demands of one part of a less favoured 
continent. Where imaginative writers such as Brian Penton, Judith Wright and Mary Durack 
have traced this process in the individual or the family, Dr. Crowley describes the shaping of a 
whole community. From the nineteenth century farmers, held back by an all too faithful 
adherence to old world practices; the second generation of squatters, sandalwood cutters and 
surveyors who gradually assessed the capacity of the inland and the north-west; the first comers 
from eastern Australia who took part in the pastoral spread of the sixties, and the second, 
greater influx in the nineties of men who came for gold and and stayed to grow wheat; from, all these 
elements arose the conviction that the main business of ‘Western Australian society was to make 
the land productive. John Forrest was fond of quoting Swift’s aphorism about making two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, and successive governments of every party took this aim to 
heart. Their developmental policies, often bold and sometimes extremely injudicious, provide 
some of Dr. Crowley’s best material. There can be few more competent historical surveys of 
primary development than Dr. Crowley’s account of the opening of the wheat belt or of the 
ill-fated group settlement scheme. The economic, administrative and human problems involved 


are alike well treated. 


“The prize of all history is the understanding of modern times.” This precept is set at the 
beginning of Dr. Crowley’s book, and influences its balance: 240 pages deal with Western 
Australia’s first century, 132 with the last thirty years. Curiously, this last one-third is the least 
satisfying. Commendably Dr. Crowley believes that every facet of the community's activities 
is worthy of the historian’s attention, and very little escapes his notice. But his eye for the 
significant detail, so acute when he treats the pioneering era, sometimes fails him among the 
suburban growth of modern times. When Dr. Crowley drags in the names of the three surviving 
hotels at Broome (pop. 1,095) or writes of apple growing in the thirties: “Over sixty different 
varieties were grown, of which the most popular were Granny Smith, Cleopatra, Jonathan, Dunns 
and Yates... The chief centres were Bridgetown, Boyup Brook, Donnybrook, Manjimup, 
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Albany, Denmark, Mt. Barker, Preston, Upper Blackwood, Balingup, Mundaring, Capel and 
Armadale-Kelmscott”, we may admire the industry which has amassed all these facts, but the 
cumulative effect is slightly overwhelming. 


However, Dr. Crowley satisfactorily establishes the main point in his conclusion. Modern 
communications and the pressure of international politics have broken down the old Western 
Australian isolation. “There could be no real comparison between the tiny pioneering colony of 
the nineteenth century and the large and complex modern community”, integrated with the rest 
of Australia to the point where meaningful local differences have ceased to exist. Perhaps the 
most disturbing hangover of isolation is the happy contentment of most Western Australians with 
an imperfect view of the outside world, gained from “the condensed and filtered news” of a press 
and radio with virtually no competition. 


Considering the dearth of good regional histories, Western Australia has been the most 
fortunate of states. First, there was Dr. J. S. Battye’s scholarly and leisurely appraisal of the 
colony during the nineteenth century—which this book does not entirely supersede. Next, the 
state built up an efficient and enterprising archives service, and Dr. Crowley compiled that com- 
pendious bibliography, The Records of Western Australia. Now, Australia’s Western Third 
embodies much recent research encouraged by his own stimulating influence as teacher and 
scholar at the University of Western Australia. Vigorously written, judiciously illustrated, the 
bcok cannot be faulted as a definitive work of reference. An admirable bibliography and index 
attest the thoroughness of its planning. In many ways it serves as an apt model for the numerous 
regional histories which remain to be written in Australia. 


Canberra G. C. Botton 


THE AUSTRALIAN LABOR MOVEMENT 1850-1907. Extracts from contemporary documents 
selected by R. N. Ebbels, with additions by members of the Noel Ebbels Memorial Committee. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by L. G. Churchward. Sydney, Australasian Book Society, 1960. 
Pp. xii + 255. 25/-. 


The late Noel Ebbels was a first-class honours graduate of the University of Melbourne in 
History and Political Science, and also a bachelor of laws. He was a member of the fighting 
forces in the second world war, and, after the war, an active member of the Communist Party 
and of Melbourne, Australian and international student organizations—in this last context, a 
world traveller—and a student of Chinese culture and of Australian working-class conditions and 
trade union and political affiliations. He was killed in a road accident in 1952, leaving 
uncompleted a project of a book of documents on Australian labour history. 


The book under present notice is that project, completed by Mr. Lloyd Churchward as 
editor and, with others (Mesdames V. J. O’Connor and June Philipp, Dr. Robin Gollan and 
Messrs. R. F. Ericksen and Ian Turner), selector of additional documents. The book, excellently 
produced by the Australasian Book Society, is prefaced by a memoir, “Robert Noel Ebbels, 
1918-52”, by Professor Manning Clark, and a lucid 35 page outline sketch of Australian labour 
history, in introduction, by the editor. 


This work, the first collection of documents in the field to be published, is a useful 
companion to Dr. Gollan’s interpretative treatment (reviewed in this issue) published about the 
same time. It appears that Noel Ebbels and those who supplemented the selection of historical 
documents which he had made, share an old-fashioned view of Australian development which 
Dr. Gollan indicates, in a preface of his own book, thus: “Australians of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century assumed that the history of Australia in the second half of the nineteenth 
century was a record of democratic political and social advance. By and large this picture was 
accepted by the historians, who, in the years before the second world war, laid the foundations of 
Australian historiography. But today it is becoming fashionable to question this idea. In part the 
questioning is the Australian version of English criticism of the whig interpretation of British history, 
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based on the more detailed examination of the facts of the past in both countries than was possible 
for earlier historians. But also the criticism arises from the dissatisfaction of many contemporary: 
historians with the ideas with which men of the nineteenth century identified themselves and of 
which most earlier historians approved.” And Dr. Gollan expresses the view “that the earlier 
historians were not so very wrong”. 

Personally, I am unclear on what alternative view can be supported. Recent discussion of 
Australian historiography by Professor La Nauze, and the New Look which Mr. Noel Butlin’s 
statistical results and interpretations have put upon late nineteenth century Australian economic 
history, do not seem to me to have invalidated the concept of Progress which the visiting inspectors 
from France and America, Albert Métin and Victor S. Clark, made out fifty or sixty years ago, 
and which Childe and Evatt and other Australian scholars could still detect later on. And the 
two major treatments of aspects of nineteenth century and later social and political history, by 
Mr. Justice Barry and Professor L. F. Crisp, to be published of late years, seem to place these 
scholars, too, in the position of steering by the old-fashioned Australian signposts.! Be that as it 
may, Ebbels’s and Gollan’s books of 1960 publication, which are the first, for many years, to 
contemplate the radical effort made last century, supply a good deal of evidence to buttress the 
old foundations. 

The Ebbels selection of documents covers subject matters from Social and Economic 
Consequences of the Gold Rush and The Eight-Hour Day Movement, in the 1850s, through 
phases of development of trade unions and industrial disputes, to Radicalism and Socialism, 
1880-1907, The Formation of the Labor Parties, and The Political Outlook of the Early Labour 
Party. In general, the extracts are I think well chosen. However, in reviewing a book of 
documents, as also in the case of an anthology of poems or the like, given that the selection is 
acceptable it is usually pointless to offer opinions on items which might better have been left out, 
to make room for others specified. There is no end to that game, and I content myself with one 
ploy. That is, I suggest to Mr. Churchward that when it becomes his chore to prepare a second 
edition, he try to find space for some relevant extracts from The Eight Hour Day (1891), by 
Sidney Webb and Harold Cox; that he insert part of the Queenslander (1891) report of the trial 
of Shearers’ Union leaders by the egregious Harding J. and a browbeaten jury; that radical and 
labour opposition to Australian participation in the Boer War can be much better represented 
than it is, in the first edition, by “agit-prop” from Melbourne Tocsin; and that the achievement 
in 1857 of the secret ballot—which Americans still call “the South Australian ballot”, or “the 
Victorian ballot”—should be documented in the book. (There are newspaper accounts of hustings 
voting which convey very well what a salutary change Australian radicals introduced, half a 
generation before the House of Commons.) 

Finally, reverting to the contentious question of a connection between Progress and labour 
history, perhaps I may say a word in my capacity as one of the rude forefathers of our hamlet 
historiography. a : “ ar ee 

We precursors have been described, by critical scholars, variously as “romantic”, Marxian”, 
and “optimistic”. I do not think any of these gowns is a perfect fit for Childe, or Evatt, or 
me. For myself, I offer two quotations, one from a 1940 publication now out of print, and the 
other from a 1946 book.2 At those epochs, the welfare state was not yet, or the consumer-credit 


1J. A. La Nauze, “The Study of Australian History, 1929-59’, Historical Studies Australia and 
nd, vol. 9, no. 33, Nov. 1959. 

pet ee Batlin, The Shape of the Australian Economy 1861-1900, M.U.P., 1958. ; 
Albert Métin, Legislation Ouvriére et Sociale en Australie et Nouvelle Zélande, Paris, 
i i 1901. R 

Ber iat: S. Clark, The Labour Movement in Australasia, London, Constable, 1906. 
V. G. Childe, How Labour Governs, London, Labour Publishing Coy., 1921. 
H. V. Evatt, Australian Labour Leader, Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 1940. 
J. V. Barry, Alexander Maconochie of Norfolk Island, Melbourne, O.U.P., 1958. 
i F Crisp: The Australian Federal Labour Party 1901-1951, London, Longmans, 1955. 
2Brian Fitzpatrick, A Short History of the Australian Labor Movement (1940, 1944), Intro- 


duction; The Australian People 1788-1945 (1946, 1951), chapter. six. 
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economy, and capitalism was only beginning to learn resiliency, from Keynes. Quite recently, 
police bullets had been thudding into wharf labourers’ and coal miners’ bodies, at Port Melbourne 
and at Rothbury, N.S.W. It seemed proper to estimate then, and mutatis mutandis I think it 
proper to say now, of the period of Ebbels’s and Gollan’s books and later: “I take the view that 
the effort of the organised working class has been — perhaps could not but have been — beyond 
its class ends an effort to achieve social justice, whereas the possessing classes that have opposed 
Labor have not according to my reading, attempted to reform society, or to redistribute wealth 
in the interests of social justice. Not that I blame them. My belief is simply that the Labor 
effort, impelled by motives similar in kind to those of the owning classes, happens to coincide 
with an effort towards social justice, whereas the effort against Labor, the effort to retain 
privilege, has been in opposition to the advancement of society; at least, that is 
how history has worked during the last fifty years.” And in 1946: “{The Australian 
Labor Party] did not operate as the political organ of an economic class. It 
has indeed the distinction of having worn the same title for fifty years, and the further 
distinction of being the only political party to have kept the adjective ‘Australian’ in its title. 
But in the long-term view its function has been to mobilize the working-people, its constituents, 
to that task of nation-building through a capitalist economic system, to which the middle classes 
for their part have generally applied themselves by means of political organizations wearing a 
variety of other names. ... Even that fin de siécle Labor movement was no more socialist 
than it was doctrinaire. The working Australians tried, as all men try, to better their position in 
society. ... But they never had a programme for radical change. . . .” 


There is I think no strong flavour, there, of either romanticism or bounding hope, and the 
conclusions resemble those of K. Marx perhaps no more closely than they do those of F. W. 
Maitland. I insert these observations, not for polemic, but in order to state again the common- 
sense reading, of labour’s yesterdays, which I think the Ebbels-Churchward range of documents 
supports. 


Melbourne Brian FIrzPaTRicK 


RADICAL AND WORKING CLASS POLITICS: A Study of Eastern Australia, 1850-1910. By 
Robin Gollan. Melbourne, Melbourne University Press in association with the Australian National 
University, 1960. Pp. xii + 226. 35/-. 


It is surprising that, despite the sympathetic interest of dozens of graduates of the last 
generation, so few books on the history of the Australian labour movement have been published. 
There have been learned articles in plenty but only now has Dr. Gollan supplied an authoritative 
work on the origins and early history of the movement. For this is essentially what the book is: 
the title is slightly misleading. Four chapters (of which one is devoted to early trade unions) 
cover the thirty years before 1880, seven the subsequent thirty years. “Radicals” receive a full 
share of attention in the earlier period; the emphasis after that is very largely on the working- 
class movement with other radicals receiving little direct attention. 


The book’s great merit is that it supplies a new standard and up-to-date version of a major 
topic in our history. As such it will be of very great assistance to teachers at all levels. The 
author has worked in detail over nearly all the ground himself and at the same time has absorbed 
the findings of a dozen or more recent theses. We now have a more stimulating and substantial 
guide to the politics of selection and “The Struggle for Power, 1860-1880” than any which has 
yet been offered, and many more signposts to the new country which has recently been opened 
up but which has been largely inaccessible to the general reader and non-specialist teacher. The 
treatment of the controversial “turning-point in Labour history” in 1890 is a masterly synthesis 
which should satisfy all but the most recalcitrant participants in the debate. And several narrative 
sections are admirable succinct summaries—the best yet in many cases: unionism in the 1850s 
the influence of J. D. Lang and William Lane, labour and federation, conciliation and asereidiia: 
female suffrage, the “new protection”. 
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Dr. Gollan was right to assume that a basic narrative was still needed. Here, as in most 
other topics in Australian history when handled at greater length than the general historian can 
afford, little can yet be taken for granted. Consequently, in one way this is a slightly disappoint- 
ing book: clear and economical though the style is, the reader’s zeal flags as he plods on through 
sections of essential, but almost intractably dull material, as in chapter 5. The individual has 
little place in Dr. Gollan’s treatment, the compression of his narrative tends to squeeze out 
humanity; some display of human quirks and artful use of anecdote might have lightened’ the 
journey. However, now that we have this book and can take for granted the basic outline of 
labour history, we look forward to the purely interpzetative work for which Dr. Gollan is so well 
equipped and which, one feels, was often unwillingly squeezed out on this occasion by narrative 
necessities. 


In his preface Dr. Gollan states his conviction that earlier historians “were not so very 
wrong” in seeing the history of Australia in the second half of the nineteenth century as “a 
record of democratic political and social advance”. This reviewer's sympathies lie with the 
author’s against the “anti-Whigs” and “pessimists” who have expressed dissatisfaction with the 
above interpretation, though in such a generalized form that only shadow-boxing is possible. 
Certainly the limitations of that “advance” need to be pointed out clearly. But the drive of 
migrants for material self-betterment allied with radical political and social assumptions did 
produce a measure of material and political progress which placed Australia amongst the world’s 
leaders in terms of living-standards and social reform—and may even be said to have added to 
- the sum of human happiness. These are some of the great central facts of Australian history 
which only the eccentric can deny. Dr. Gollan has been content to refute the critics only by 
implication. He argues the traditional case with authority and moderation, though I would 
give more weight than he does to the assumptions of migrants as against their experience in 
Australia in formulating opinion. In general, however, Dr. Gollan brilliantly passes this test of 
the Australian historian: he knows and uses his British background material. 

In some ways, however, his traditionalism is worrying. Hardly anywhere is there any 
recognition of the interaction of religious and political views. It is unlikely that the dissenting 
radicalism of South Australia was more than a minor influence in the eastern colonies (it may 
even turn out in the end to be an interesting puzzle that radical nonconformism was as weak 
as it was in Australia); nor has much of a start been made in the post-1850 period on what 
will be very difficult work. Nevertheless, one feels the author might have made a few token 
gestures. Similarly, the peculiar contribution of Irish migrants and Roman Catholicism to both 
Australian radicalism and nationalism is largely neglected. Once again, little work has been 
done on these aspects and it will be slow work combing through limited sources—although the 
Freeman’s Journal will be very useful. It is hardly fair to make any serious criticism on this 
score, but it does indicate a certain narrowness of approach. One is also slightly uneasy about 
the emphasis of the treatment of the nationalist movement of the 1880s and after, especially the 
attention paid to the “radical republicans”. Certainly they were important, but perhaps the 
range of imperial loyalty and disloyalty was wider, and the urban masses of Sydney and Melbourne 
less militant, than is indicated. 

One of the book’s greatest virtues is the prominence given in the early chapters to the concept 
of “independence”—that key word of the mid-nineteenth century. As Dr. Gollan relates, most 
migrants of this period, and especially those of the 1850s, saw gold-digging and land-settlement 
as the means whereby they might permanently “be their own boss”, escape from wage-slavery, 
become economically free. This was what Peter Lalor meant when asked what he was fighting 
for: “Independence”, he replied—and he did not mean separation from the empire. Perhaps Dr. 
Gollan might have dwelt more on the consequences of the disillusion and disappointment of the 
great majority on the goldfields and on the land—their unwilling proletarianization. Possibly 
this has much to do with the peculiar bitterness of Victorian politics in the ’60s and ’70s. 

The analysis of the nature of the ALP follows a fairly familiar pattern. It became “Gncreasingly 
alienated from the militant trade unionism and idealist socialism that had given it birth... 
by 1910 the Labour Party had become firmly established as a party with a liberal rather than 
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a socialist theory. The Labour Party grew out of a movement that was implicitly directed 
against the basis of the capitalist system, but it became a party whose function was to modify 
the capitalist system, and make it acceptable to the movement of which it was a part” (p. 153). 
“|, the tendency was for labour policy to be no more and no less than a complex of radical- 
democratic and nationalist aims that were acceptable to the majority of the Australian people” 


(p. 208). 


“ .. Labour policy is the resultant of many forces. Of these the two most important are 
the realities of which politicians are conscious and those that unionists experience” (p. 213). 
There is obviously a great deal of truth in this. But there is also a trace of the old fallacious 
wistful dream that the party was born pure but was corrupted and sold out by self-seeking 
traitors. Part of the trouble is that Dr. Gollan’s analysis of the composition of the labour 
movement is unbalanced: certainly militant trade unionism and, to a lesser extent, socialist 
ideals had much to do with the party’s formation and early history—but so did Sunday-school 
superintendents, respectable artisan craft-unionists and zealous Catholics. The party necessarily 
became a confederation of interests and beliefs, as any major party must in a democratic political 
system. In these early years at least, the left-wing elements were too weak to force a socialist 
policy on to the party or to provide many members of parliament. Perhaps the politicians should 
not have compromised so often and should have stayed out of power with a more radical policy 
—but that is at least debatable. Gaining a greater share of the national income for the working 
class has always been a more important objective of the party than socialism. Arbitration and 
the “new protection” could become part of the democratic political process; the aims of the 
militant wing which lapsed into the IWW solution were not compatible with the democratic 
parliamentary system and hence were abhorrent to most of those in the movement. All this is 
obvious enough but needs more stress than Dr. Gollan gives. 


This book now becomes the standard version of the origins and early years of the labour 
movement. It will undergo refinement in plenty, but its main general interpretation will not 
be refuted. 


Melbourne GrorFREY SERLE 


THE DEBTOR’S WAR: Scottish Capitalists and the Economic Crisis in Australia 1841-1846. 
By David S. Macmillan. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1960. Pp. ix + 90. Four Illustrations. 30/-. 


In these days of heavy speculation, especially in land, which some wiseacres claim would be 
stopped by raising interest-rates, it is not without interest to re-read the story of the depression of 
the 1840s, brought on in part by over-speculation in the preceding boom, with money borrowed 
at high rates of interest—commonly 10 per cent. or more—following the “free trade in money” 
introduced by the repeal of the old Usury Act in 1834. Notwithstanding high interest, there 
had been much extravagant borrowing, and when the “rosy expectations and rash investment 
plans” proved unjustified, for reasons well described by Professor Butlin in his Foundations of 
the Australian Monetary System (1953), especially in chapter 10, the speculators and debtors, 
headed by the now notorious William Charles Wentworth, began, as is their wont, to attack their 
creditors. 


We have read the story before, but not from the point of view of the creditor. Mr. Macmillan, 
drawing on the records of the Scottish Australian Company, has now given us an admirable 
account of an investing company’s reaction to the attacks of its adversaries, against the important 
background of British-Australian relations, on both official and unofficial levels. We read of the 
conflict between the Scottish directors and Morehead, the Australian manager, over the question 
whether the funds of the company should be used to extend its operations in Australia or to pay 
immediately generous dividends to the stockholders (most of them small investors, it is interesting 
‘to note), even while the directors were urging their manager to finance more wild-cat schemes in 
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Australia. We see the difficulties caused by the Scottish directors’ ignorance of economic 
conditions in New South Wales and, even more important, of public opinion there, an ignorance 
which was so apparent during the long controversy over Wentworth’s proposals to reduce, by. 
law, the legal, permissible rate of interest, and we see how Wentworth used the colonists’ grievances 
against the imperial government in his attacks on financial institutions. 


In the end, the company “weathered the storm”, though largely because it “abated” (p. 60). 
Returning prosperity reduced the criticism of “usury”, and Morehead’s policy of buying real 
estate cheaply during the depression made it less dependent for its profits on high interest on 
mortgages and liens; this change in its activities “from, purely loan business into property owner- 
ship and participation in pastoral and mining development” (p. 62) was of benefit both to itself 
and to the colony. 


This most pleasantly written case study of a finance company’s business between 1841 and 
1846 is of great value to the historian and to students of economic depressions and their effects 
on public behaviour. It will not, perhaps, add to Wentworth’s reputation—why should it?—but 
it does suggest that the British finance companies, far from being largely responsible for the crisis, 
as their critics have so often alleged, had little to do with its generation, except as the suppliers 
of the funds the speculative squatters so loudly demanded; thereafter, during the depression, they 
helped to relieve the shortage of finance in New South Wales. 


Sydney A. G. L. Saw 


UNWILLING EMIGRANTS: A Study of the Convict Period in Western Australia. By 
Alexandra Hasluck. Melbourne, Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 165. 32/6. 


In 1931 a small bundle of letters was found in a grey kangaroo-skin pouch in an old building 
in the town of Toodyay which is sixty-three miles north of Perth. In a sense this book is the 
result of Mrs. Hasluck’s detection work on the letters. She found they were the letters exchanged 
between Myra and William Sykes, the latter having been sentenced and transported to Western 
Australia in 1865 for murder of a man while poaching rabbits. 


In writing up the results of her detection work in England and Western Australia, Mrs. 
Hasluck has in effect written two short books—both valuable in their own right. One is an 
account of the transportation of convicts to Western Australia between 1850 and 1868. The 
other is the life and sufferings of the Sykes family. The former—the account of transportation 
—is tucked in between the story of the Sykes family. Apart from the summary in the Australian 
Encyclopaedia, and the references to the transportation system in the works of Battye and 
Crowley it is the most useful summary of that history published so far, and should stimulate a 
more definitive account in the future. 


The other book within the book is the story of William Sykes who was born in 1827 at Went- 
worth in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and married Myra Wilcock. Sykes was part of that 
otherwise anonymous mass of humanity driven from the village to the industrial slum, and 
driven by want and other hungers to supplement the family table with an occasional rabbit 
poached from the fields of the farmer. On the night of 10 October, 1865 seven men set out from 
his house armed with nets for the rabbits and sticks for any interfering gamekeeper. Ina brawl 
with the keepers, one keeper was murdered. For this Sykes was sentenced to transportation. 
So in a sense he was a victim of a pattern of behaviour in which poachers acted like savages, 
the keepers like hares, and the employers like snobs. 


Shortly after the sentence a correspondence began between Sykes and his wife which is 
drawn in very skilfully by Mrs. Hasluck to sharpen our picture of what transportation meant 
to the ruck of the convicts. It began with his wife telling him ‘although we are separated there 
is no one I value and regard equal to you—and I should like you to still have the same feeling 
towards me and if there is ever a chance of our being permitted to join you again even though 
it be in a far-off land, both the children and myself will most gladly do so”. 
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Sykes arrived in Fremantle in July of 1867. Ina sense he was neither a success nor a failure 
as a convict or a human being. The system was designed for the punishment and reformation 
of criminals, to which class Sykes belonged neither by taste nor experience. So the system had 
nothing to reform—on the other hand, he did not become a success, an example of that type who 
by thrift and industry acquired that property in land which could confer the badge of respecta- 
bility. Sykes became a drifter, turning to drink in a half-hearted attempt to numb the pains 
of exile, loneliness and despair. . 

As the years wore on the letters from his wife became fewer and fewer. By 1875 his son 
William was writing ‘“Dear Father we think you have quite forgot us all’, though in the same year 
his wife was still sending ‘love to you with a 1000 kisses, Dear husband you must excuse writing”’. 
The reader wants to know more—to know more about the feelings of husband and wife, to follow 
in more detail their early hopes of reunion, and the anguish as such hopes failed. But the material 
did not allow Mrs. Hasluck to print her picture in detail. What she has done with sympathy 
and imagination is to show us what it was like to be one of the almost anonymous contributors 
to that never ending tear of humanity. 


Canberra. M. CLarkK 


New History Books From LONGMANS 


The Middle Ages THE DOMESDAY INQUEST 
R. Welldon Finn 64/9 


Tudor Administration TUDOR SECRETARY 
SIR WILLIAM PETRE 
F. G. Emmison 


Modern Social Problems SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 
Asa Briggs 


Nineteenth Century MR. SECRETARY PEEL 


Politics THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL 
TO 1830 


Norman Gash 


Philosophy of History REAPPRAISALS IN HISTORY 
J. H. Hexter 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY: Volume 1, Number 1, 
March 1960. Issued by the Department of Social Anthropology, Karnatak University, Dharwar, 
India. Bi-annual, Rs. 20.00 per year. 


Each issue of this new journal is to contain about 150 pages, and it aims to present a detailed 
and scholarly account of studies made in different cultures on a comparative basis, with a view 
to reaching a common level of abstraction, and thereby showing areas where cultural bias might 
be involved. The main emphasis is to be on social change, especially that arising out 
of urbanization, industrialization, and cross-cultural contacts. 


The international nature of the journal should be well maintained with an editor in India, 
an assistant editor in the United States and an editorial board drawn from eleven countries in 
four continents. This first issue contains nine articles all written in English. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the Director, University Publications, Karnatak University, 
Dharwar, India. 


AN APPROACH TO INDONESIAN HISTORY: TOWARDS AN OPEN FUTURE. By 
Scedjatmoko. Ithaca, Cornell Modern Indonesian Project, 1960. Pp. v + 22. £1.00. 


Indonesian historical studies, when independence was achieved, were almost non-existent. 
Only a handful of Indonesians had been trained in historical scholarship and virtually all the 
historical works on Indonesia were written from a Dutch point of view. In December 1957 a 
conference was held at Gadjah Mada University to discuss the problems involved in promoting 
Indonesian historical studies. One major difference of opinion was apparent. Some wished 
historical studies to promote and re-enforce Indonesian nationalism, while others believed historical 
investigation should not be subservient to any political or ideological purpose, but should proceed 
in an atmosphere of intellectual freedom towards a deeper social understanding. This address 
by Soedjatmoko expresses the latter point of view. 


MARHAEN AND PROLETARIAN. By Soekarno. Ithaca, Cornell Modern Indonesia Project, 
1960. Pp. v + 30. $1.00. 

This is a translation of a speech made by President Soekarno at Bandung before the Indonesian 
Nationalist Party at its thirtieth anniversary in 1957. Soekarno himself has said that this is 
one of the most important statements of his political ideas. It contains his criticisms of parlia- 
mentary democracy and conviction that Indonesia would need a different system of government 
in order to realize the economic and social ideals of the revolution. 


PAST AND FUTURE. By Mohammed Hatta. Ithaca, Cornell Modern Indonesia Project, 1960. 
Pp. 17. $0.50. 

This address delivered when receiving an honorary doctorate from Gadjah Mada University 
in 1956 has been published as an important expression of Dr. Hatta’s political ideas and of his 
criticisms of politics and political thinking within Indonesia. 


AUSTRALIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES. Compiled by the 
Australian Bibliographical Centre Commonwealth National Library. Canberra, Australian 
Advisory Council on Bibliographical Services, 1960. Pp. x + 219. 15/-. 
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Union List of Newspapers in Australian libraries: Part Two: NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
AUSTRALIA. Compiled by the Australian Bibliographical Centre Commonwealth National 
Library. Canberra, Australian Advisory Council on Bibliographical Services, 1960. Pp. vii 
+ 245. 27/6. 


The Australian Advisory Council on Bibliographical Services was established in April 1956 
and is composed of representatives from the Commonwealth National Library, the State Public 
Libraries, the C.S.LR.O., the Library Association of Australia and the Universities. The Council’s 
secretariat is the Australian Bibliographical Centre which is administratively part of the 
Commonwealth National Library. 


Information about bibliographies has been systematically recorded by the Australian Biblio 
graphical Centre since its inception. All publications coming into the Commonwealth National 
Library are examined for bibliographies, which are indexed by subject; substantial works are 
also indexed by author. Over 6000 bibliographies have already been indexed. Anyone needing 
information about what bibliographies are available may write to the Centre, but it is not able 
to compile bibliographies on particular subjects in response to individual requests. 


These two publications of the Advisory Council on Bibliographical Services alone probably 
justify its existence. 


Australian Bibliography and Bibliographical Services is limited to work done in or relating to 
Australia and its territories and dependencies. It includes catalogues and bibliographies, indexes, 
abstracts, digests, union lists and catalogues, booksellers’ fists, calendars of archives and 
manuscripts, and services designed for bibliographical ends. Among the items excluded for practical 
reasons have been, in general, bibliographies to books and articles, slight or superseded 
bibliographies and library accession lists, with exceptions made on rare occasions because of some 
feature of special significance. Over 1300 items are listed. 


Newspapers published in Australia is intended to record the collections of all newspapers 
published in Australia held by the contributing libraries. There is no need to emphasize the 
very great value of this work, but it is perhaps worth remembering that it does not include all 
the newspaper collections available. Incomplete library files may perhaps on some occasions be 
supplemented by private holdings, ¢.g. files in newspaper and publishers’ offices. 
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Problems of 
Australian Foreign Policy 


January-June 1961 By A. L. BURNS 


Mr. Menzies’ government may seem to have publicly initiated little in 
foreign affairs during the first half of 1961, so that a chronicle of the events 
of those months appears unexciting. But in the international sphere changes 
were taking place—the massive Indonesian-USSR arms deal of early 1961 began 
to open prospects of crisis for Australia’s external security and the UK govern- 
ment’s contemplated approach to the European Economic Community in June 
threatened Australia’s traditional commercial and political relations with Britain 
and Europe. Mr. Menzies’ most striking action of that time was at thé 
Prime Ministers’ conference when in the context of apartheid he opposed 
discussion of South Africa’s application for continued membership of the 
Commonwealth. This conjoined with Britain’s approach to the EEC began 
to make patent grave strains in both the concept and practice of Australia’s 
Commonwealth relations. . 


’ 


Many of these changes were precipitated by another event external to 
Australia—the advent of the Kennedy administration on 20 January. The 
President, it is alleged, had pressed for the UK to join the Six during his 
talks in April with Mr. Macmillan. By his rumoured espousing of “anti- 
colonialism”, he is supposed to have encouraged Indonesia’s more militant 
attitude on the West New Guinea issue. By favouring the northern liberal 
rather than the southern democratic attitude to racial problems, he may be 
thought to have set the tone for whatever was new or at least different in 
Australia’s UN policy toward apartheid, and toward such non-Europeans as 
the Nauruans to whom the Australian representative in the Trusteeship Council 
offered resettlement in Australia, amongst other choices, at the end of June. 
He was expected (rather too hopefully, in much of the Australian press) to 
provide radically new leadership in the western policy toward areas of continuing 
Australian concern, such as Laos and South Vietnam, which are not discussed 
at length in this article. Not until the US admitted complicity in the Cuban 
affair—toward the end of April—did the majority of commentators seem to 
realize that even a youthful President is unlikely to be able to make more than 
marginal changes in American foreign policy. But marginal changes could 
and did affect Australia’s position. In February Mr. Menzies on his way 
to the Prime Ministers’ conference conferred with the President and _ this 
doubtless provided Mr. Menzies with the chance of assessing American attitudes 
towards those areas of more immediate interest to Australia. 


At this time the chief and overt threat to Australia seemed to emanate 
trom the communist powers, Russia and China, and their South-East Asian 
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satellites. This had not deterred the wheat board from selling, as they 
announced on 6 February, 1,050,000 tons of wheat to Communist China since 
November 1960. A nearer yet less direct threat was being presented by 
Indonesia’s claims to West New Guinea. This could be military, in the shape 
of an Indonesian invasion more formidable than the previous incursions of her 
agents and agitators; but at the beginning of 1961 its most important consequences 
were probably the administrative ones; by hastening toward independence for 
the territory, the Dutch had taken its political institutions much further than 
those of the Australian part of the islands. 

Dr. Verwoerd’s decision, at the Prime Ministers’ conference on 16 March, 
to withdraw South Africa’s application for renewed Commonwealth member- 
ship, evoked a number of important statements and debates within and outside 
the Australian federal parliament. The issue is discussed at some length below, 
as is another which for various reasons came to be associated with it, that of 
the White Australia policy and its alleged similarities to and difference from 
apartheid. 

SEATO, on the other hand, is not dealt with in detail in this article. 
Though Laos remained in the headlines, and though there were meetings of 
SEATO’s military advisers (21 March) and of its Council of Ministers (30 
March), Australia’s policy toward this, the broadest of her formal alliances, 
was not publicly reconsidered, as radical commentators of both the left and 
right had been urging. Nor, as it turned out, was the Menzies’ government 
required to adopt any new position in regard to Laos. 

South Africa and the Commonwealth occupied much of the debate on 
international affairs during late March and early April, but were soon displaced 
by the visit to Australia of General Nasution. The Indonesian met a polite but 
firm and remarkably unified resistance to his country’s claims to West New 
Guinea, in both parliament and the press—a resistance which later deepened 
to something like hostility and alarm when, in the middle of June, and following 
upon the delicensing of some Indonesian papers late in May, Australians began 
to learn of the composition and extent of Moscow’s sales and gifts of armaments 
to Djakarta. 

On 27 May, the Tungku Abdul Rahman suggested a political union of 
the formerly British parts of Malaysia—Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak, Singapore 
and Malaya itself. He had also reaffirmed Malaya’s unwillingness to join 
SEATO. ‘The combined intention opened interesting prospects for Australia 
(and a more feasible one than the Tungku’s earlier suggestions about a South- 
East Asian trading area) of a political grouping in the north likely to suit our 
interests without being identifiable as “western” or even “friendly neutral”. 

The UN Trusteeship Council, during the second week of June, examined 
Australia’s stewardship in Papua-New Guinea in rather less deprecatory terms 
than formerly. Australia’s previously mentioned proposals for resettlement of 


the Nauruans was a small but imaginative step forward in the Menzies govern- 
ment’s “administrative liberalism”. 
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By the end of our half year, Britain’s intention to seek entry into the 
Common Market was beginning to receive serious public attention. An 
apparently uneventful six months had nevertheless quite significantly altered 
the international situation with which Australian foreign policy is supposed 
to cope. 


West New Guinea and Indonesia 


General Nasution and Dr. Subandrio visited Moscow in early January, 
as several Australian editors noticed unfavourably,! to acquire “heavy war 
material”, estimated to be worth £142 million.2, Indonesia announced the recall 
of her Ambassador to Australia, Dr. Helmi; and in mid-January her Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Subandrio, was reported to have declared that the West New 
Guinea problem “cannot be solved peacefully”. The UK War Minister, Mr. 
Profumo, had denied in Singapore “any basic British commitment” to support 
Holland on the issue. The new US administration, especially the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Chester Bowles, was supposed to be seeking Afro-Asian 
favour. Indonesia was known to be devoting to defence nearly £225 million of 
a total budget of £660 million,® and though much of this large sum was agreed 
to be needed for internal pacification, the addition of a £100 million loan from 
the USSR suggested that it might have alternative uses. 


On 25 February, Mr. Menzies and President Kennedy conferred at the 
White House. The conversations were, as the Prime Minister later reminded 
parliament, “of course private”. 


“In particular” he continued 
we discussed the problems of Seato and Laos, and relations 
between the democratic world and the Communist powers. I 
told him about our policies and activities in Papua and New 
Guinea, and about the position of West New Guinea. I 
naturally seized the opportunity thus presented of making a 
comprehensive series of remarks along lines which are familiar 
to members of this House.® 
The Sunday Mirror (Sydney), however, carried on 26 February a New York 
dispatch from a Mr. Zell Rabin reporting a “clash” of Australian and US 
policies revealing itself at these talks. The only evidence for this suggestion 
is indirect—the United States failed to send representatives to the opening of 
the New Guinea Council scheduled for 5 April (and mentioned in the next 
paragraph), thus declining at the last moment an invitation sent to all members 
of the South Pacific Commission.’ 
At the beginning of March, Netherlands authorities had held elections 


for this Nieuw-Guinea Raad, on what an anonymous writer in the Current 


1Herald (Melb.); Sydney Morning Herald; Daily Telegraph (Syd.)—all 9 January 1961. 
2Daily Telegraph 18 Jan. 1961. 

3See Douglas Wilkie, Sun Pictorial (Melb.) 18 Jan. 1961. 

4See Denis Warner in Herald 19 Jan. 1961. 

5Daily Telegraph 1 Feb, 1961. 

6Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 11 Apr. 1961, p.649. 

TAge (Melb.) 6 Apr. 1961. 
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Affairs Bulletin® called “a colour-blind, common-roll franchise”, electing twenty- 

eight members to meet at Hollandia on 5 April. Of these, 
Only the members representing Hollandia and Manokwari 
were, directly elected; 14 members were chosen by electoral 
colleges (50 voters choosing one elector; these in turn choosing 
the Council member). Of the remaining 12, appointed by the 
Governor, ten represent primitive areas where elections are not 
yet feasible... . Real power remains, for the time being, with 
the Governor and Council of Heads of Departments. However 
a substantial wedge has been driven into the formerly 
authoritarian structure and there can be little doubt that the 
New Guinea Council could become the real power within a 
few years,® 


At the same time, The Hague was making it clear that independence for West 
New Guinea was to be looked for within ten years, if possible. The anonymous 
Current Affairs Bulletin contributor argues convincingly that the resultant state 
is unlikely, at least without considerable and at first increasing foreign aid, to 
be economically viable. But that hardly minimises the political consequences 
of the setting up of the New Guinea Council. 


There can be little doubt that it seriously damaged Indonesia’s case, 
strengthening those (such as the Australian Labor Party) who oppose it in the 
name of self-determination. ‘The few but influential Australian academics— 
disposed to favour the claims of. Indonesia, were now driven to defend them 
in terms of “Australian national interests”. The Nation’s editorial columns 
argued along similar lines for an immediate UN agency upon philosophical 
assumptions one would imagine apt to command more assent amongst the 
readers of the Bulletin: 

New Guinea is strategically important to this country, but the 
friendship of Indonesia is a matter of life and death. A hostile 
Indonesia means the effective neutralization of the SEATO 
bases as defence outposts of Australia. The presence of Indo- 
nesians in the western part of New Guinea would be more 


embarrassing to us than the presence of the Dutch, but not 
disastrous.!° 


Contrary opinion, on the other hand, could now afford to abandon considerations 
of real-politik, and could support the position it had in any case preferred all 
along with its opponents’ former arguments of’ “anti-colonialism” and “self- 


ara ‘ 
determination”—arguments no less and no more cogent for having changed 
sides. 


Holland’s foreshadowed policy for West New Guinea may nevertheless 
create difficulties for Australia as administrator of the other part of the 
island. In material terms, the Australian part should be the more advanced, 
having a population of 1,800,000 (Netherlands New Guinea, 700,000); much 
more—and more varied production; 67,000 natives in employment (NNG, 


8“Independence for West New Guinea?” vol.27, no.12, 17 Apr. 1961, p.189. 
9ibid. 10Nation 11 Feb. 1961. © 
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17,000); and a much greater potential of food-producing land.1! But as is 
well known, the received Australian policy has been to develop and educate 
the whole population as far as possible simultaneously, and so, perforce, 
gradually. The example of an “independent” West New Guinea within ten 
years, maintained however precariously by a rapidly-expanding native elite, 
might well exacerbate political discontents in the Australian territories. In the 
island-wide federation apparently favoured by the politically-conscious minorities 
of both east and west, the leaders of the longer-independent part might also 
expect to wield influence out of proportion to their constituency’s share of the 
population. . 

Several Australian authorities on Indonesia believed that the West New 
Guinea elections would in fact tempt the Indonesians to precipitate action. Both 
the Russian arms deal, and the formation of a “Ranger Battalion” as the first 
constituent of a “West Irian Regiment” seemed to point in that direction. An 
Indonesian invasion before the end of the coming dry season began to be feared 
amongst the experts; others were sure that the Afro-Asians, in the UN and 
elsewhere would unite to legitimize any Indonesian takeover. 


In this dramatic situation, the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. McEwen, 
announced on 5 March that General Nasution (who was also Minister for 
National Security) and Admiral Martadinata, Minister for the Navy, would 
visit Australia at the invitation of the government in mid-April. Djakarta 
announced on 10 March that she had abrogated the agreement that the UK 
should continue to look after Dutch interests in Indonesia, and at the same 
time had asked the UAR to cease acting for Indonesia in Holland. Meanwhile 
the Netherlands Foreign Minister, Dr. Luns, proposed to approach members 
of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference. to discuss with them a 
United Nations Trusteeship, at least of West New Guinea but possibly also of 
the rest of the “New Guinea archipelago”,!? India, Malaya, and Australia being 
mentioned as possible trustees. While Holland was later reported as having 
after all ruled out such a three-nation trustee group, it also happened that in 
London Mr. Menzies had close discussions with Dr. Luns. 


By mid-March, the atmosphere was tense: 

The Defence Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Taoneea’ S: 

armed forces (General Nasution) recently withdrew five combat 

battalions from jungle operations against unsubdued rebels in 

Sumatra and the Celebes and transferred them to the Malucca 

Islands . . . the archipelago nearest New Guinea.” 
On 5 April, Dr. T. Bot, Netherlands Secretary of State for New Guinea, was 
reported as stating that the Netherlands would expect military support from 
Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States if Indonesia attacked 


West New Guinea. The following day, the Sydney Morning Herald editorally 


11see refs. (8) and (9). 
12Thus Douglas Wilkie, Sun Pictorial, 15 Mar. 1961. 
13Sunday Mirror, dispatch from Hong Kong by Richard Hughes, 19 Mar. 1961. 
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reproached Dr. Bot or his government and Mr. Menzies later made it politely 
clear that Australia had no formal military commitment to Holland. 


It cannot be said that the Australian press had prepared a hostile 
reception for General Nasution, but its attitude was indeed generally unfavourable 
when, upon arrival in Sydney (18 April) he warned that a possible “incident” 
‘n the West New Guinea area would spark off a war. After his farewell press 
conference in 26 April, there was a notable hardening of Australian opinion 
both in press and in parliament. General Nasution was reported as having 


said that 

he had not come to Australia to make concessions or agree- 

ments, but to create better understanding. He hoped also to 

change Australia’s official attitude from support of the Dutch to 

neutrality at least . . . he doubted if the Indonesian people 

would be satisfied with the attitude of Australians to West New 

Guinea . . . Indonesia’s claim . . . had full and unconditional 

support from Russia and Communist China. 
He also acknowledged that Indonesia would recognize no right of self-determina- 
tion for the West New Guineans.!® Nevertheless, in discussion with Mr. Menzies 
he repeated Dr. Subandrio’s declaration of two years earlier that Indonesia 


would not try to support its claim by force.® 


Had this not been enough to unite most Australian opinion, two other 
news items would have helped to encourage the attitude which the federal 
parliament finally adopted. A columnist in the Melbourne Herald (1 May 1961) 
stated that the armaments which Indonesia had obtained from Russia were 
now estimated as being worth more than £200 million. Secondly, President 
Soekarno was reported to be disappointed in his interview with President 
Kennedy having left Washington with a “feeling of sadness”.!7 


Indonesian sources in mid-June produced evidence of a “personal com- 


munication” from President Kennedy to President Soekarno, which they were 
pleased to construe as throwing a different light on Indonesia’s approaches to 
the US. It was said to have declared 
the American President’s intention to develop a new 

approach to this problem. Mr. Kennedy is also understood to 

have told the Indonesian President that he would be greatly 

helped in this task by a “calm atmosphere” and to have urged 

Dr. Sukarno to use his influence to maintain “tranquility”. 
The report came from a dispatch to the Melbourne Age by Mr. Bruce Grant, 
and some Australian commentators were disposed to accept the Indonesian 
construction. In the present writer’s view, a more plausible interpretation would 
be that Mr. Kennedy had been indicating that, while his face was set against 
the use of force in West New Guinea, he was as willing as the Australian 
government was to accept a negotiated settlement between the Netherlands and 


14Hobart Mercury, 27 Ap. 1961 Daily Tele 
if ; graph, 28 Ap. 1961. 
164ge, 28 Ap. 1961: 17Sunday Sun-Herald, 30 Ap. 1961. 
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Indonesia, or at least anxious to encourage the Indonesians, in a more single- 
minded search for negotiated adjustments unsupported by threats. In other 
words, he saved Indonesian face while indicating that a major armed attack on 
West New Guinea would antagonize him. 


If, then, her approaches to the United States were indeed repulsed, 
nothing could have dampened Indonesia’s hopes more for her prospects of a 
successful invasion. Moreover, if President Soekarno or his country were now 
to turn in reprisal even more toward the Soviet bloc, the US government might 
well come to regard West New Guinea as a cold war issue, thus bedevilling 
Indonesia’s attempts to enforce its claim by diplomacy. But as a focus for 
Indonesian popular feeling, the West Irian situation had lost none of its 
usefulness by the alleged rebuffs from Canberra and Washington. At the time 
of writing, it seems that the likelihood of a full-scale invasion depends largely 
upon whether the Indonesian leadership privately thinks of it as a matter for 
“home consumption”, or on the other hand believes its own propaganda. 


On 27 April, the Prime Minister reported to federal parliament the 
gist of his conversations with General Nasution; and his speech, together with 
that of the Leader of the Opposition, gave the press good ground for its 
acclamation of parliamentary unity on the West New Guinea issue. Mr. 
Menzies characteristically interpreted the Indonesian claim of territorial and 
sovereign rights as a matter of law, pointing out that they had refused recourse 
to the International Court of Justice:— 


As General Nasution explained it, the Indonesian position is 
that its claim to West New Guinea is not legal, but political 
and historical, West New Guinea having been part of the 
Netherlands East Indies. He claimed that West New Guinea 
was part of Indonesia before the establishment of the Nether- 
lands East Indies. It is because of this, he said, that Indonesia 
will not take the matter to the International Court of Justice 
—a procedure which Australia has constantly advocated, and 
which the Netherlands is willing to adopt. We dwelt on this 
matter for some time. I once more made it clear that Australia 
attached great importance to sovereignty, in a world in which 
new sovereignties are being created and independent rights 
maintained. I said that we recognized Dutch sovereignty in 
West New Guinea, with all that such recognition involved, and 
that we could not reasonably or successfully be asked to 
reverse this recognition. If the matter went to the Inter- 
national Court, I said,-and the judgment went for Indonesia, 
we would of course respect that judgment. 

General Nasution said that he understood our argument on 
that point, but added that one consequence of it should be 
that, in any discussions between the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia about West New Guinea, Australia should be strictly 
neutral, and should not support and encourage the Dutch 
either generally or in the United Nations. ‘This indeed, as 
he made clear, was the great thing that he wanted to estab- 
lish with us. I therefore reiterated that, as we had said at the 
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time of Dr. Subandrio’s visit—which honorable members will 
recall—we desired three things— 
1. That there should be no recourse to armed force, whether 
by major or minor operations—for example, by armed infiltra- 
tions—to give effect to Indonesia’s territorial claim. 
2. That any negotiations between Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands should be voluntary and free of any threat or duress. 
3. That any agreement made as a result of negotiations so 
conducted would be fully respected by Australia.’® 
(It was this last clause that Mr. Calwell and the opposition could not swallow.) 
Later, Mr. Menzies continued— 


The general inquired as to whether Australia did not have 

some military arrangement with the Netherlands in respect of 

West New Guinea. I said that we had no such arrangement, 

either directly or indirectly, and that whatever might be 

rumoured or suggested to the contrary had no foundation. The 

only agreement related to administrative consultation on 

common problems and on the forwarding of self-determination 

in New Guinea. That agreement was published, and he was 

conscious of it—he knew about it—when it was made on 6th 

November 1957.19 
Thus the present government seems willing to accept a considerable administrative 
difficulty as the price to be paid for impeccable legitimacy in its foreign policy 
on the West New Guinea issue. Given that Mr. Menzies has had to preserve 
a degree of continuity and consistency on this issue, it is difficult to see in 


retrospect how the position he took in this debate could have been much 
improved on. 


The Australian Labor Party, however, is not obliged to follow the policy 
laid down by Mr. Menzies. From before the days of Mr. Ward’s administration, 
its policy toward the peoples of Australian Papua-New Guinea has been con- 
sistently one of self-determination. Mr. Calwell therefore mainly confined his 
attack on the government to the matter of its appearing to make too little of 
that principle.*° He then referred to an extra-parliamentary party resolution 
to endorse the position he had espoused as Leader of the Opposition: 

The biennial conference of the Australian Labor Party sitting 
in Canberra recently defined the attitude of the Labor Party 
on this question as follows:— 

“The Labor Party asserts that the only people who have 
the right to determine the future of their island of New 
Guinea are its indigenous people. : 

The United Nations holds that the inhabitants of the Trust 
Territories of New Guinea are not yet fit to govern themselves. 
The Labor Party believes this to be true of the inhabitants of 
the rest of the island. . 

The Labor Party will support and co-operate in the efforts 


of the United Nations to resolve the present dispute over West 
New Guinea so as to avoid armed conflict.’”21 


18CPD,.27 Ap. 1961, p.1247. 


1990p, cit., p. 
200p, cit., pp. 1252-3. op. cit., p.1248. 


2lop. cit., p.1254. 
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Despite these last few words of ALP policy, the present writer considers it 
unlikely that, should the federal government decide to come to the aid of a 
Netherlands New Guinea under Indonesian attack, the federal opposition would 
vote against it. Though Labor men supported the Indonesian cause against the 
Dutch in the days of liberation, it was:an ALP government which first deter- 
mined Australian policy toward West New Guinea. Both its ideal of self- 
determination and its recommitment at its mid-April meeting to the White 
Australia policy may tend to make the ALP, like the Country Party, more 
opposed than the Liberals themselves to Indonesian claims on New Guinea. 

In May and June of 1961 the issue appeared to be in suspense, some 
commentators still expecting an Indonesian attack from week to week. These 
fears were exacerbated by the eventful pet? of the fact that Indonesia 
had secured “Badger” bombers from the USSR22—planes of greater range and 
armament, it is said, than anything Australia possesses. This acquisition, 
despite all its grim portents for Australian security in the late sixties, may 
not in fact serve the Indonesians well—even if it were to deter Australia from 
intervening alone, it must also make Indonesia look rather more geoyeraus to 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 


South Africa and the Commonwealth 

South Africa, though about to become a republic, had applied a6 India, 
first of all had earlier and successfully applied), to retain membership in the 
Commonwealth. On 16 March at a momentous session of the Prime Ministers’ 
conference, Dr. Verwoerd withdrew the application, apparently in view of 
opposition to South Africa on a logically-distinct but practically-convected 
ground, viz. her policy of apartheid. Mr. Menzies was believed to have urged 
separate discussion of the two issues; and on various subsequent occasions— 
notably in statements to the UK press and in another tabled in the houses 
of federal parliament, 11 and 12 April—he espoused on behalf of Australia 
a doctrine of Commonwealth membership and relations long held by him, 
and now challenged more or less directly by a remarkable variety of opponents: 
most of the Commonwealth’s Afro-Asian Prime Ministers; the Australian Labor 
Party; and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. ‘These opponents 
were united in support of what they deemed a new principle of unity—that of 
a “multi-racial Commonwealth”. In words attributed to Mr. Macmillan by 
the Deputy-Leader of the Opposition in the House of Representatives: “This 
association must depend not on the old concept of a common allegiance but 
upon the new principle of a common idealism”.?? It was Mr. Menzies, virtually 
alone amongst the Commonwealth Prime Ministers, who had stood for the 
“old concept”—which indicates, no doubt, that the old concept is no longer 
tenable, since an allegiance can be common only to those each of whom 
believes that the allegiance still binds him. “Common allegiance”, however, 
at least used to be a comprehensible and unifying fact. There are some grounds 


22Age, 10 July 1961. 23CPD, 11 Ap 1961, p.669. 
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for doubt whether, within a Commonwealth of Nations, the “common idealism” 
of a multi-racial society can be so. Multi-racial nations, such as the UK and 
the USSR (ie. roughly speaking, nations in which racial distinctions ostensibly 
confer no advantage or disadvantage before the law) are certainly feasible. 
But a multi-racial Commonwealth of Nations would be one in which either 
none but multi-racial nations, as defined in the above sense, could retain 
membership, or, paradoxically, each nation would be absolutely free to formulate 
its own racial or multi-racial policy. On the latter alternative, it is hard to 
see what the “common idealism” could be. On the former, every member-nation 
would be obliged to submit its migration laws to the critical scrutiny of the 
others. Further, multi-racialism by itself, separated from its historical context 
in the liberal creed of equality and freedom within the law, is a poverty-stricken 
and probably an unenforceable ideal. ‘Three nations in the Commonwealth are 
already on the way to autocracy and authoritarianism. 

More to the point, an association of nations constituted by a common 
idealism must be potentially universal and actually sectarian, or else something 
of a sham. The old common allegiance was apt to be sentimentalized and—in 
its last days, when the British monarch had been attenuated into “Head of 
the Commonwealth of Nations’—mystifying. It thus lacked the constitution 
or constituent rules that an association for common ideals seems to require. 
The nearest thing to such rules is the system of imperial preference, and that, 
as Mr. Menzies must have known by mid-March, is likely to be abandoned 
or modified out of recognition if Britain should succeed in joining the Common 
Market. How then, could the Commonwealth of the “old concept” merge 
into the association based on the “new principle”? 

The sources of continuity are, of course, the needs of the United 
Kingdom. ‘The Commonwealth members which have become independent 
since the second world war help her, militarily in a small, and commercially 
in a great, degree. On the other hand, New Zealand, Australia and even 
Canada seem still to need the British connection and the “common allegiance”, 
so that Whitehall is not so much obliged to placate them. But the rest must 
be placated, and on the South African issue, nothing but a strongly anti-racialist 
posture would have conciliated them. South Africa was on the whole an 
embarrassment which could be sacrificed rather readily in order that Britain 
might retain a little longer the good will of the Afro-Asian members. Thus 
in the event, at the Prime Ministers’ conference, Mr. Menzies’ adherence to 
the Commonwealth as he had experienced and grown to understand it, ran 
counter not only to Afro-Asian but more importantly, though but temporarily 
and tactically, to UK policy—an aspect on which the federal opposition in the 
debates of 11 and 12 April were quick to seize. 

‘The Australian Prime Minister must be given credit, as he suffered 
the misfortune, of having foreseen the conditions of his own discomfiture. A 
careful study of his Jan Christian Smuts Memorial lecture of 196024 shows 


*4The Changing Commonwealth (Smuts Memorial Lecture) Cambrjdge University Press, 1960. 
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that even then his attempts to forestall an Afro-Asian denunciation of South 
Africa at the Prime Ministers’ conference were motivated not by any sympathy 
with apartheid, but from an understanding of what such a denunciation would 
do to the conference, and through it to the Commonwealth. 


By the kind of irony to which we have accustomed ourselves since the 
war, it was Mr. Calwell who—wishing to dissociate Australia from the racialist 
opprobrium which he considered the Prime Minister had brought upon it— 
most closely approximated to the policy of the UK Prime Minister:25 and in 
the course of his speech he referred to a defence of the White Australia policy 
by the Prime Minister of Malaya. The Tungku, incidentally, continued within 
the next fortnight his defence of Australia’s migration policy and his correction 
of the Australian Prime Minister. Such comic relief should not be allowed to 
blind us to the difference between the relatively harmless racialism of Malaya, 
Australia and even Ceylon—which arises from nothing more sinister than 
traditional prejudice and cultural vested interest—and the _intellectualized, 
serious, and sometimes even disinterested doctrinaire racialism of apartheid. 


In the debate of 11 April, the opposition chose as the vehicle of its 
attack an issue already raised by the Australian press, and alleged to be 
agitating some members of the Liberal-Country Party coalition itself. This was 
Mr. Menzies’ retention of the Ministry of External Affairs. Mr. Calwell moved 
that 


in the opinion of this House, the speeches and statements 
made by the Prime Minister on the question of South Africa, 
following the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, 
have done great harm to Australia’s relations with other 
member States of the Commonwealth, and with the nations of 
South-East Asia; have aggravated the position he created at 
the United Nations meeting in October last year; and do not 
represent the views of the Australian people. 

The House resolves, therefore, that the right honorable 
gentleman should be censured and removed from the office of 
Minister of State for External Affairs.?® 


Next he ranged himself quite explicitly with Mr. Macmillan against the Australian 
Prime Minister: 


I observe here that the Australian Prime Minister has mis- 
represented the whole position when he has sought to claim 
that South Africa’s withdrawal has destroyed the convention to 
which Mr. Macmillan has referred several times. The British 
Prime Minister, in rebuking our Prime Minister on this count 
—and no one else because no other Prime Minister deserved 
to be rebuked for what he said—stated—“May I say in passing 
that I do not at all accept the view, which I have seen 
expressed in the last few days, that this means that the 
Commonwealth will in future turn itself into a body for 
passing judgment on the internal affairs of member countries. 


25CPD 22 Mar. p.484. 26CPD 11 Ap. 1961, p.658. 
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I see no reasons why the existing convention to which I have 
referred should not be maintained. After all, it was not broken 
on this occasion, for the Prime Minister of South Africa 
agreed that this discussion should be held.” 
Yet we heard our own Prime Minister say a few moments 
ago that the convention had been broken and that we could 
not be sure that at some time in the future our own Australian 
immigration policy, or somebody else’s policy, would not be 
brought under discussion at the conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. Indeed, our Prime Minister went out of his 
way to make it appear that Dr. Verwoerd had been very badly 
treated at this conference. In this connexion, Mr. Macmillan 
was reported to have said, according to the Prime Minister— 
“There was no question of the expulsion of South Africa for 
it became apparent to Dr. Verwoerd himself that he could not 
serve the Commonwealth or help its unity and coherence in 
any other way except by withdrawing his application.” 
The Australian: Prime Minister in quoting Mr. Macmillan 
said— 
“I have myself stated the facts in their sequence, and what I 
regard as the inevitability of Dr. Verwoerd’s withdrawal.” 
The Prime Minister did not continue to quote what Mr. 
Macmillan said, and there is a vital omission in what he had 
to say on Mr. Macmillan’s views. I think the following words 
used by Mr. Macmillan were of enormous importance: — 
“T am convinced that had Dr. Verwoerd shown the smallest 
move towards and understanding of the views of his Common- 
wealth colleagues or made any concession; had he given us 
anything to hold on to or any grounds for hope, I still think 
the Conference would have looked beyond the immediate diffi- 
culties to the possibilities of the future.”?7 
The occasion of the opposition’s motion had been the tabling by Senator 
Spooner of the Prime Minister’s paper, in which Mr. Menzies had prepared a 
condemnation of apartheid.** Then, unless he was quite misrepresenting the 
situation, the Prime Minister demonstrated that in the course of the original 
discussion, the harmony of the conference and the unity of the Commonwealth 
had been threatened as gravely and as directly as he had foreseen it would be: 


It was at this closing stage that several of the Prime Ministers 
disclosed a final line of attack. Two wanted the communiqué 
to conclude with a declaration that South Africa’s policies were 
incompatible with membership of the Commonwealth. That 
seemed plain enough. 

Another agreed, and added that he reserved the right to 
move for expulsion, or to withdraw his own country. Another 
stated quite frankly that he would attack South Africa’s policies 
and membership at every possible opportunity.2® 

A few days before, Australia had apparently reversed its former policy 


of dissenting or abstaining from UN motions condemning apartheid. The 


270. cit., pp. 659-660. Pang 
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Prime Minister next turned, therefore, to justifying this change and to minimizing 
its apparent inconsistency, especially as Mr. Plimsoll, the Australian 
representative, had said that Australia “does not support the policy of apartheid 
and it joins with other countries in calling upon the Government of the Union 
to bring its policy and conduct into conformity with its obligations under the 
Charter”. Mr. Menzies drew a distinction between the General Assembly of 
the UN and the Commonwealth of Nations which implicitly presupposed the 
“old concept” that he had so long stood for:— 


The General Assembly of the United Nations is a deliberative, 
not an executive body. It offers opinions, which are, of course, 
entitled to great weight. If it chooses to offer views upon the 
conduct or policy of any country, those views will be offered, 
with every member nation free to speak. Resolutions are 
proposed, and votes are taken. 

The Commonwealth is a different matter. It is, in a loose but 
real sense, a special organization under the head of the Com- 
monwealth, the Queen. Its membership grows out of a special 
history, and is not conditioned by rules or procedures of the 
United Nations. Members stand in a very special relationship 
one to another—a relationship quite different from that of 
members of the United Nations.®° ; 


Later he disavowed the “new principle” even more explicitly:— 


This year there were suggestions made by some Prime 

Ministers that the Commonwealth should “show what it stands 

for” by propounding a code of principles, or a new Bill of 

Rights, observance of which would. presumably become a 

condition of new or continuing membership. I want to state 

quite clearly that I most strongly oppose any such notion. I 

said that it would give rise to problems of interpretation under 

a host of changing circumstances; that it would encourage 

legalisms in a body previously happily free of them; that it 

could well lead to charges and countercharges of breach; and 

that the old happy and profitable search amid differences for 

unities and understanding would be replaced by an emphasis 

upon disagreements. The British Commonwealth, I said, could 

not long survive such a development.24 
This review now passes to a topic which may suggest that the British Common- 
wealth cannot in any case long survive. : 


Britain’s Approach to the Common Market 


In the paper from which we have been quoting, the Prime Minister 
reported :— a . 
After the conference, I attended a meeting with Mr. Heath, 
the Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Soames, the Minister for Agriculture, on 
the problem of the European Common Market, and its relation 
to the Free Trade area; that is the problem of “the seven” ° 


3090p, cit., pp. 652-3. 31op. cit., p.653. 
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and “the six”. As honorable members know, our position is that, 
so far from complaining about the six-power treaty we have 
seen in it great political as well as economic value. But we 
believe that some wider association which would include Great 
Britain is desirable if Western European unity is to be 
achieved and maintained. But we have our special interests 
to protect, particularly our exports of primary products both 
to Great Britain and Europe. I made it clear to the United 
Kingdom Ministers that before any negotiation calculated to 
lead to an offer or “agreement in principle’—that familiar 
phrase—took place, Australia expected the fullest consultation. 
In that sense, I said, consultation was essential when ideas were 
in process of formulation, and not after they had become either 
fixed or presented. I received an explicit assurance that this 
tule should be observed. There was also agreement to my 
suggestion that our officials should meet to examine whatever 
specific proposals might be put forward within a month or 
two.*? 


It may be a measure of Australian preoccupations with Afro-Asia that 
the whole matter of the Six, the Seven, Britain, and the Commonwealth was 
little noticed in the Australian press until the second quarter of this year. 
Fortunately, several departments had, almost since the beginning of the Six, 
made it a matter of concern and close study, realizing as they did its possible 
significance not only for Australia’s trade, but also though less obviously for 
her foreign and constitutional politics. 


Offsetting our political motives for encouraging the Six, as mentioned by 
the Prime Minister, there are two principal difficulties, from Australia’s view 
point, at least, about Britain’s approach to the European Common Market. 
Firstly, the ECM was originally intended as an economic approach to a 
political confederation intended to be much closer than any Zollverein. In any 
case, it already possesses, through the provisions of the Rome Treaty, a variety 
of quasi-political institutions set up to manage economic relationships. Whether 
Britain will be allowed to join without subscribing to all of this is a matter of 
doubt; and if she does so subscribe, what will become of her custodianship of 
those political symbols and organs essential for maintaining Commonwealth 
relationships? 

Secondly, the Common Market tends to be an autarky. Not only does 
it impose tariff barriers against the outside world—Australia could hardly 
complain of that; but it also permits physical controls as adjuncts to tariffs. 
(Many suppose this to be a violation of the GATT agreement, which is one 
of the reasons why the UK continued to press the case of the Seven—viz. the 
European Free Trade Association, which was thought not to breach GATT— 
some time after it appeared neither viable nor pleasing to the USA. As a 
primary exporter Australia, though in prospect much less hard hit than New 
Zealand, thus could not hope in some products to compensate on the continent 
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for the markets she would be likely to lose in Britain. By the same token, 
there may well be hidden disagreements about the desirability of the whole 
enterprise, especially in an election year, between the Liberal and the Country 
Party wings of the government coalition. 


The first and most striking indication of Australia’s concern during the 
period under review occurred when on 29 January Dr. E. R. Walker, the 
Australian Ambassador to France, broadcast over the ABC on the Common 
Market, mentioning that Britain might consider joining it, and estimating the 
effects that this might have on Australian trade. The matter lapsed for a few 
months and then the press began to note UK interest in the subject.?? By 
the beginning of June, demands were being made for a lead from the federal 
government** and by the middle of the sixth month, it was known that the 
UK Secretary for Commonwealth Relations, Mr. Duncan Sandys, would visit 
Australia and New Zealand in order to represent the British government’s 
position. 


Canada being especially concerned about the implications of Britain’s 
joining the Six, Mr. Diefenbaker suggested that there should be collective 
discussions between Commonwealth ministers. Mr. Menzies, following Mr. 
Macmillan, opposed the notion, at least for the time being. The last political 
event in this field during June was a speech at Lismore by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Trade, Mr. McEwen, stating that preference for 


continental agricultural products in Britain would be “totally unacceptable” to 
Australia. 


This issue of the Common Market brings out even more clearly than 
that of South Africa the present structure of Commonwealth relations. In their 
commercial aspect, they are in fact revealed as little more than the sum of 
two-party relations between the UK on one side and almost every Common- 
wealth member on the other. Only the system of Commonwealth preferences 
had preserved in the economic field a degree of Commonwealth synthesis and 
uniformity. Only if Britain is able to obtain some arrangement like that of the 
French overseas territories can the Commonwealth remain an economic unit 
while sharing some kind of association with Europe. If that proves impossible 
and if Britain therefore finally draws back from entering the Common Market, 
she may feel entitled to ask more from the Commonwealth nations that remain 
with her than she has in the past. 


One particular form this could take might be a request for fairer sharing 
of the financial burdens of Commonwealth defence. There are reasonable 
guesses that amongst President Kennedy’s strongest motives for urging Britain 
into the Common Market is the desire to see a compact, secure, and even 
independent military power on the other side of the Atlantic, friendly-disposed 
to the US and yet able to take care of itself. The UK has, in its defence 


33See Adelaide Advertiser, 12 May 1961. 
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establishment which is dominated by its “semi-independence” thermonuclear 
deterrent, a most valuable, though little-mentioned, counter for bargaining with 
both Europeans and Americans. Once integrated with a substantial European 
force, the British deterrent would begin to make much better military sense 
than it has in the last few years. 

By the same token, Commonwealth defence could, as a consequence be 
changed out of recognition. Each Commonwealth region, and in some regions 
each Commonwealth member, might have to choose between closer identification 
with the European defence grouping, or absorption into some other defence 
bloc, e.g. for Canada, the area of choice would be very narrow and corres- 
pondingly more poignant. 

From the European viewpoint, association in defence with certain 
Commonwealth countries could be most helpful. In an age of very long-range 
weapons, they could offer Europe that “depth” of which the lack could be 
one of its major military weaknesses. They could—as Australia is beginning 
to do for the US—provide the locations for radio and electronic surveillance. 
They could stockpile resources of post-disaster reconstruction. On the debit 
side, they would also require the diversion of part of the British-European 
potential. All this, of course, would depend upon the continuance of their 
political stability. In considering future Australasian defence, such possibilities 
must not be overlooked. 


Defence 


The shape of things to come may have been revealed in mid-January when 
Britain and eleven European nations met at Strasbourg to decide whether they 
would “buy” the Blue Streak project for peaceful space research. If they finally 
decide to do so, the Woomera rocket range can be economically maintained. 
Although presumably it would then become a non-military installation, its long- 
term potentialities for Australasian, European and American defence might be 
great. 

The 1961 British White Paper on defence expressed a new concern for 
communist China as a military threat in the east that was beginning to be 
as serious as the Russian. When Lord Mountbatten visited this country in 
mid-February he was assumed to be asking for more Australasian help in the 
defence of Malaya and its neighbours—if true, a significant development, since 
Malaya has made it clear that she has no wish to join SEATO. In any case, 
it is unlikely that Malaya was Lord Mountbatten’s sole concern. 

In mid-March, the federal government announced its decision to supply 
the three services with electronic data-processing systems alleged to be larger and 
more powerful than any outside the USA. The chief object was to reduce the 
logistic “tail” of the Australian forces and release more permanent servicemen 
for active service. The systems were rumoured to have an amplitude adequate 
for forces of five times the present Australian establishment. An incidental 
effect may be that Australia will surmount the difficulties of “command and 
control” at present bedevilling the huge American establishment. _ 
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The USSR’s arms deal with Indonesia, discussed above, may well make 
necessary a much larger Australian expenditure on defence. In relation to 
our GNP, it is at present very low indeed for an “advanced” country. Thus 
far, it appears to have been designed for “active defence” of cities and coasts, 
but mainly for use in a cold war context of “brushfire” conflicts. The 
emergence of Indonesia as a formidable though grossly unbalanced military 
power surely means that new requirements for defence should be laid down 
quickly by our makers of foreign policy, taking in perspectives that must not 
be confined to a cold war which could quickly ramify into something much 
more complex. It is a grave mistake to imagine either that the cold war 
will last indefinitely, or that it could somehow be ended by negotiation. 


Australia’s intended purchase announced at the end of June of two US 
guided-missile destroyers and twenty-seven WW Mark 31 helicopters for anti- 
submarine warfare® is certainly an advance for the least “tailed” and readiest 
of the Australian services; but it still represents a grand strategy that needs 
political re-thinking. 


Australian National University 
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Patronage and the 1894 Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the 


New South Wales Public Service 


By KEN KNIGHT 


On 23 December 1895, “one of the most momentous measures that could 
be placed on the statute-book”! was assented to and became an act designed 
to co-ordinate administration in New South Wales under one agency, the Public 
Service Board, and to abolish patronage of ministers and of higher officials. 
Admissions to the service were to be strictly regulated, promotion was to be 
by merit, and the service was to be economically and efficiently managed. 


Because of its importance the Public Service Act of 1895 has tended to 
become the starting point for many studies of administration in New South 
Wales, and the findings of the royal commission of 1894, from which the act 
stemmed, have been taken largely at face value. ‘This has given rise to some 
false impressions about administration in New South Wales before 1895, for 
the issues raised by the commissioners were not clear-cut. It may be, too, that 
defects were over-emphasized so as to make it more likely that suggested 
reforms would be adopted. 


By now it is hard to say with certainty whether defects were exaggerated. 
Contemporary newspaper reaction suggests that the commission’s report did 
assess conditions accurately. Is this sufficient, however? No Australian newspaper 
is, or has been, politically impartial. Editorial policies distort attempts to 
appraise public attitudes. Moreover, the public service has always been 
subjected to newspaper attacks and it is unlikely that the conclusions of the 
royal commissioners would have been analyzed critically. 


This article will suggest that the commissioners held preconceived ideas, 
and overstated the evils of prevailing recruiting methods. Patronage produced 
many able public servants and the administration of the day was by no means 
uniformly bad, as might be inferred from the commissioners’ strictures. 
Defects that did exist are substantially explainable in terms other than the 
system of recruitment. 


On the face of it, the investigation of the service was thorough. The 
commission met 73 times over a period of 44 months. All permanent heads of 
departments were examined, together with a number of other officers and some 
private individuals. Witnesses were questioned at length, and the commissioners 
personally inspected several offices. In addition, much supplementary information 
on administrative practices in Australia and overseas was collected. 


™W. M. Hughes, N.S. Parliamentary Debates, 1895, vol. LXXX, p.1887. 
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Convinced of “the urgent need for reform”, the commissioners asserted 
that the popular belief that the service was overmanned and overpaid was 
“not without foundation”; many officials were incompetent; procedures were 
antiquated; business was not handled economically or rapidly; and favouritism 
made the service a haven for relatives and friends of political adherents. 
Moreover, promotion by seniority had placed many officers in positions for 
which they were unsuited. Coupled with the lack of an adequate classification 
system, this had created serious anomalies in the salaries applying in the 
various departments and even within the same office. Duplication of work 
was common, while an elaborate system of recording documents—often useless— 
was maintained. 


Some of these conclusions were valid. Others, however, seem to have 
been unsoundly based, sometimes contradictory, and to reveal misconceptions 
about the nature of public administration. 


Background to the Commission’s Appointment 

Prevailing social conditions had an important bearing on the decision 
to launch an inquiry into the state of the New South Wales public service and, 
indeed, on the findings of the commissioners. 


Briefly, the background to the commission’s activities is provided by the 
financial depression of the time. Preceding this depression had been a period 
of free public spending, with the colonies competing for developmental funds. 
From 1875, with an easing of conditions under which loans could be negotiated, 
few limits were set on borrowing. Revenue was also buoyant and a “vigorous 
policy of public works” became the order of the day. Coghlan asserts that all 
caution was abandoned and many authorized projects were indefensible in 
terms of either existing requirements or future utility. 

There was, in fact, a scramble amongst the parliamentary 
representatives of country constituencies for _as much local 
expenditure as they could procure for their individual districts. 
In New South Wales, railways of an expensive character were 
constructed entirely without regard to any consideration other 
than satisfying the clamour of the parliamentary representatives 
of the districts served; while smaller works like roads, wharves, 
bridges and buildings were also constructed with no more 


legitimate object.? 

Contemporary comment supports this assessment. As early as 1876, 
for instance, it was claimed that “public money is voted, not so much because 
it is grievously needed, but because it is earnestly desired”.? The extent of 
political influence in determining the programme of public works was also 
emphasized by various witnesses at the royal commission of 1894.4 


2T. A. Coghlan, Labour and Industry in Australia, vol. I, p.1419. 
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Although expenditure continued at a high rate until about 1890, signs of 
economic difficulties appeared well before this. Demand for labour began to 
decline early in 1885 and unemployment soon presented a serious problem. 
During 1886 several demonstrations occurred and the Colonial Secretary twice 
met deputations from the growing number of unemployed. Temporary relief 
works were established and the government undertook to commence more public 
works; but these measures’ did not check the drift, and over the next few 
years the situation continued. to deteriorate. Falling wage rates aggravated the 
position, until eventually the trend led to the severe industrial disputes of the 
early 1890s. 


The story of these industrial upheavals, and the “bank smashes” of 
1893, needs no recapitulation. An idea of the magnitude of the crisis is given 
by an extract from a contemporary periodical:° 


A line of great banks, all earning enormous profits, rich in 
deposits, . . . have gone down one after another. . . . Here 
is the diary of disaster for a little over five weeks, omitting 
minor casualties: . 


Commercial Bank ©... ......... .... Suspended April 5th 
English, Scottish & Australian 


Chartered Bank # April 10th 


Australian Joint Stock Bank as -¢ April 21st 
London Chartered Bank ... =... .... 2 May Ist 
Colonial Bank (Melbourne) ...._ .... a, May 6th 
Bank of Victoria ue ua engin ree a May 10th 


Queensland National Bank ake 

Bank of North Queensland Ltd. 

Commercial Banking Company 
(Sydney) ° he a ee 


re May 15th 
s May 15th 


ey 2 A May 15th 
City of Melbourne Bank _.... 9 May 18th 
Royal Bank of Queensland i May 18th 
All states were seriously affected. The stoppage of the Queensland 
National Bank caused severe repercussions as that bank was intimately bound 
up with the political life of the colony. In Sydney the disaster to the Commercial 
Banking Company was very serious, as its capital was wholly Australian, and 
more than £10 million of its deposits of £114 million were Australasian. 


: For our purposes’ the important thing to note is that the depression’s 
severity was greater than had been experienced previously and by 1894 workers 
throughout New South Wales were facing substantial wage reductions, irregular 
employment, or actual unemployment. Moreover, there seemed little prospect 
of improvement as private employers were reducing expenditure in the face 


pressure from financial institutions for repayment of advances made before 
the crisis. kv . 


Stringent living conditions inevitably drew attention to the comparatively 
sheltered position of public servants and there developed a general demand for 


SReview of Reviews, May 1893, p.104. 
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economy in public expenditure as a remedy for the ills of the depression. 
Public service salaries were reduced by 10 per cent. and considerable retrench- 
ment was effected. ‘These moves appear to have been supported by public 
opinion. As the Sydney Morning Herald put it, “. .. there has been a general 
approval of retrenchment in the Public Service, and the steps that have been 
taken .. . have been regarded not with satisfaction, but as a painful necessity”.° 


The need for economy and reform of the service was continually stressed 
in the newspapers of the day and in parliament—so much so that the Premier 
could remark without denial, “we are all retrenchers now”.? 


In October 1894, Mr. Rose, MLA, proposed in a resolution that no 
further taxation be tolerated until an effort had been made to deal with the 
“extravagant expenditure existing through all branches of the Civil Service”. 
He also suggested that the administrative functions of: ministers should be 
handed over to an independent Civil Service Board with power to reconstruct 
the service. This resolution was withdrawn only after the Premier had given 
an assurance that there would be no further recruitment until an exhaustive 
inquiry had been conducted. Subsequently it was announced that a royal 
commission would be appointed and that no minister would be a: member of 
such commission. This decision seems to have been inspired by the unsatisfactory 
nature of an earlier inquiry in 1887, referred to by the Premier as a “lamentable 
failure”, and by the desire to ensure that the commission would “command 
general confidence’’.® 2 


The investigation, then, was instituted in an’ atmosphere hostile to the 
service, and, as Parker has indicated, “chiefly in response to demand for public 
economy”.!° Indeed, public service ali may be regarded as merely one of 
a series of measures of the Reid government to. secure, along the lines of 
current economic thinking, economy in public spending and a balanced budget. 


Attitude of the Commissioners 


The royal commissioners were Messrs. T... Littlejohn (president), J. 
Robertson, J. H. Storey, R. Teece and the Hon. F. T. Humphery, MLC. Of 
these, Littlejohn, Storey and Humphery were prominent businessmen and 
company directors;11 Robertson was a leading Sydney accountant; while Teece, 
general manager of the AMP Society, fellow of: the Senate of the University 
of Sydney, the Institute and Faculty of Actuaries, and the Statistical Society, 
was internationally known as an actuary. He had previously investigated the 
Civil Service Superannuation Fund and had severely criticized its management. 


6Sydney Morning Herald, 14 Feb. 1894, p.4. 

rsh George Dibbs, Financial Statement, 1893, p. 16. Many other illustrations of this attitude 
can be found in the ee a debates of the time. 

88.M.H., 18 Oct. 1894, p.4 

9Hon. G. H. Reid, Financial Statement, 7 Nov. 1894, p.4. 

10R. S. Parker, Public Service Recruitment in Australia, p.28. 

11Littlejohn had served as commercial representative on the Civil Service Board from 1886 
to 1890 and acted as chairman in 1890. 
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All the commissioners thus had commercial interests—a factor which considerably 
affected their approach to the investigation of the service. Throughout the 
proceedings they attempted to relate public service practices, conditions and 
salaries to those in commercial establishments.!2_ This, of course, is not surprising 
when we remember that by 1894 public authorities in New South Wales 
(including the transport undertakings, police and armed services) employed 
over 39,000 at an annual cost in salaries and wages alone of more than 
£4,345,000. Naturally businessmen were keenly interested in how the service 
was conducted, for the numbers employed, their conditions, and rates of pay, 
had considerable effect on the private sector of the economy. 

Even a cursory reading of the Minutes of Evidence shows how strongly 
the commissioners had been influenced by prevailing conditions and attitudes 
towards the public service. This is reflected throughout their examination 
of witnesses. 

... seeing that the cost of living, house-rent, clothing and other 
things is so very much reduced, that the income of the Colony 
has suffered most severely with the bad times, and that every 
section of the community engaged in business is getting very 
little in spite of all the exertions it can employ, I think it is 
only reasonable that the officers in the service of the Govern- 
ment should share, along with their fellows, the infliction of 
some diminution of their income. . . .¥8 

One feels, too, that many of the issues had been prejudged by the 
commissioners. ‘The nature of questions to witnesses and the terms in which 
they were couched suggests that most of the public criticism of the service had 
been accepted by the commissioners before they began to hear evidence. 


This impression is, of course, difficult to substantiate fully, and must 
remain largely a personal opinion. Nevertheless, there is some ground for 
believing that the commissioners held preconceived ideas. Consider the way 
“leading” questions were asked of witnesses: 


0.4581: With regard to appointments, instead of the present 
system do you think a Board of Commissioners, specially set 
apart and all experienced men, with at least one of their 
number practically acquainted with the Government Service, 
should be appointed to make all recommendations for appoint- 
ments, dispensing altogether with Ministerial and political 
influence? 

The only appointment we have had under our present 
Minister has been that of one probationer. Mr. Copeland 
only made, I think, two or three temporary officers permanent 
and the other appointments were only temporary ones. 
Q.4582: I was wauting your opinion. 

I think it would be a good thing to take the matter out of 
the hands of Ministers generally. 


Minutes of Evidence, Qs. 1054, 1551, 1840-1, 3762-8, and 4092—to list only a few 
examples, Ne 
13bid., Q.4575. Other similar comments by the commissioners could be quoted. 
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ease And get rid of political influence? 
es. 


Other similar examples in the Minutes of Evidence reveal a definite 
tendency for the commissioners to lead evidence in the particular direction 
desired by them.!4 


One can see why the commissioners favoured substantial public service 
retrenchment and abolition of ministerial patronage. As stated, financial 
conditions were stringent and economy in public expenditure was being stressed. 
Quite apart from this, however, it appears that by 1894 ministers had 
become disillusioned about the desirability of possessing power over appoint- 
ments to the public service. 


That the exercise of patronage could bring in its train serious problems 
became evident fairly soon after responsible government. The way influence 
could be exerted in a parliament where members had no strong party allegiances 
was indicated by evidence of the Hon. John Robertson before a select committee 
of the Legislative Assembly which inquired into the civil service in 1872-3. 
Robertson recalled how an earlier government was pressed by four or five 
members of parliament to give an appointment to the father of one of their 
number. When the request was refused the members voted against the 
government in a close division and it lost office. Subsequently the requested 
appointment was made.t® Despite this evidence, however, Robertson, an 
influential figure, favoured recruitment by patronage. This attitude is under- 
standable in a period of expanding governmental activity when it was 
comparatively easy to find positions for those who asked. ‘Ten years later, 
however, the situation was changing and the Premier frankly stated that he 
would be glad to be relieved of the perpetual “dunning for billets” from 
unqualified persons who regarded the civil service as “a sort of benevolent 
institution”.1® By 1894 ministers were so harassed by office-seekers that they 
welcomed the criticisms of the royal commission, which gave them a chance 
to divest themselves of responsibility for appointments. My suggestion is, then, 
that the commissioners’ attitude towards patronage was partly conditioned by 
their knowledge of the feelings of ministers and of many members of parliament. 


This is not to imply that the exercise of patronage held no attractions. 
Several members of parliament and some senior public servants supported 
recruitment by patronage,'7 and it has been suggested that the Dibbs 
government, which preceded Reid’s, maintained itself in office largely 
by using public service patronage and public works to  conciliate 
local interests.18 On the other hand, there had been over the years strong 


14See, for example, Qs. 4638, 5098-5101, and 7827. 3 
15Select Committee of Inquiry into the Civil Service, 1872-3; Minutes of Evidence, Qs. 29-32. 


16Hon. George R. Dibbs, Financial Statement, 1883, p.31. 
17¢.g., Royal Commission, 1894, Minutes of Evidence, Qs. 481-2, 499, 4890-93, 6178-80 and 


the comments of the Hon. John See, NV.S.W. P.D., vol. LXXX, p.1271. Z F ; 
18T, A. Coghlan, op.cit., vol. IV, p.1947. As he was appointed by Reid to the first Public 


Service Board Coghlan’s views may be biassed. 
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criticism of the way patronage had been exercised’? and during the debate 
on the 1895 bill a number of members of parliament indicated their desire to 
be rid of the constant applications made to them for appointment to the 
service. In the words of one, a member had become “little better than a 
perambulating labour bureau”.*® On balance, my impression is that by the 
1890s the majority of ministers and members felt that any likely political gain 
from patronage would be outweighed by criticism and other problems which 
inevitably arose. 


Recruitment by Patronage 


As McMartin has indicated,21 at least three broad categories are common 
in a system of recruitment by patronage. An applicant may make his own 
approach for employment, perhaps with support from connections possessing 
some’ influence; the recommendation may be made by a powerful political 
patron; or, if a man possesses special qualifications or ability he may be 
invited to accept an official appointment. The 1894 royal commissioners 
made no attempt to distinguish between these very different aspects of the 
working of the system, but merely condemned generally, and without definition, 
“patronage”. 


The patronage of the governors and home authorities before responsible 
government was not exercised capriciously. Instructions issued from time to 
time by the Colonial Office show that the need to appoint only the most 
efficient to public office was appreciated. In 1847, for instance, Lord Stanley, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, instructed colonial governors in the following 
terms: 


In the distribution of patronage . . . great weight must always 
be attached to local services and experience. Each Governor 
will therefore make once in each year a confidential report of 
the claims of candidates, whether already employed in the 
Public Service or not... in order that when a vacancy or an 
opportunity for promotion occurs, the Secretary of State may 
have before him the means of judging how far the particular 
candidate recommended by the Governor is on the whole the 
best qualified, and whether a candidate of proper qualifications 
is to be found in the Colony or in any adjacent Colony.”? 


A substantial part of the Colonial Office’s contribution to the overall 
development of New South Wales was its wise choice of administrators—many 
of whom would compare more than favourably with most later public servants 
entering under the competitive system. 


19The Bulletin was a particularly outspoken critic. See 15 Ap. 1882, p.2; 7 Oc : 
3 Dec. 1887, p.55 and 27 Feb. 1892, p.7, for some examples. 4 en ae 

20Mr. Neild, N.S.W. P.D., vol. LXXX, p.1750. Similar remarks were made by, among 
orhers Mea tae Prins, Nokes and Crick: pp.1276, 1277, 1744 and 1885 resp. 

rthur McMartin, “Aspects of Patro in Australia, 1786-1836”, in Publi int i 

(Sydney), vol, XVIII, no, 4 Dee. 1959, nage in Australia in Public Administration 
ps 22Regulations Relative to Tenure of Office in the Colonies, 6 Aug. 1847, Mitchell Library 
ydney. ’ 
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Before 1856 applicants for admission to the public service were examined 
in such subjects as writing, arithmetic and spelling, but this was discontinued 
after responsible government and a test examination was not reintroduced 
until 1871. j 


This latter examination covered reading, writing from dictation, rudiments 
of grammar, elementary arithmetic, geography and the outlines of English 
history since the conquest.23 On the face of it this imposed some restriction 
on the exercise of patronage, at least so far as permanent appointment was 
concerned. However, the secretary of the Council of Education stated in 1872 
that the test was of an “exceedingly low” standard and “practically of very 
little value”.2* Moreover, the examination does not seem to have applied in 
all departments; the Auditor-General, for instance, giving evidence that in his 
office appointments rested unconditionally with the Colonial Secretary, with no 
restrictions as to age, health or character ‘of applicants, and with no 
examination.”® 


Witnesses at the 1872 inquiry differed considerably about the need for 
an entrance examination and about whether any such examination should be 
competitive.2° The committee’ itself favoured a regulating act to correct defects 
in the management of the service, and a majority of committee members 
supported a qualifying examination for admission to the service. A _ strong 
minority favoured a competitive entrance examination. However, for a number 
of reasons which cannot be discussed here, no action was taken to implement 
the ‘suggestions for administrative reform. | 


Throughout the service at this time large numbers of temporary officers 
or officials surplus to establishment were employed, and men were apparently 
prepared to work for long periods without remuneration in the. hope of being 
appointed to a permanent post.?* ‘There was, however, no procedural uniformity 
in the way permanent appointment was obtained. Some departments held 
either test or competitive examinations. Others relied on “seniority” alone. 
Some even conducted a poll amongst officers in charge of subordinate divisions, 
the temporary official receiving the most votes being regarded as the most 
worthy of permanent appointment!?® tas 

Provision for a qualifying entrance examination was made in the Civil 
Service Act of 1884, one of the duties of the newly created Civil Service Board 
being to arrange for the examination of candidates for probationary entrance 


23P. Loveday, “Patronage and Politics in New South Wales, 1856-1870", in Public Administra- 
tion (Sydney), vol. XVIII, no. 4, Dec. 1959, p.342. : Loveday’s information comes from the 
uncatalogued Windeyer mss. in the Mitchell Library, Sydney. . 

24Select Committee of Inquiry into the Civil Service, 1872-3. Minutes of Evidence, Q.136. 


2Wibid., Qs. 10-16. 


26Anthony Trollope appeared and was one who strongly opposed competitive examinations. 


See Q.604. 
tee is instance, the evidence of the Auditor-General before; the 1872 inquiry that two 
appointees as junior clerks had previously worked for “one, two’ or more years without pay, in the 
hope of getting on the staff’. (Q,.14. 

28Testis”, ‘The Civil Service”, S.V.H., 15 Jan. 1876, p.28. 
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to the service, and to maintain records so that ministers could select qualified 
applicants when required. 

With the assistance of the University of Sydney qualifying examinations 
were conducted regularly and successful candidates were registered for employ- 
ment as probationers. Registration did not mean, however, that probationary 
appointment would follow automatically—or that selection would be in order 
of merit. A minister could choose any qualified applicant for appointment 
as a probationer, and unless a successful examinee could command some 
influence it was quite possible that he would never be selected. In 1886, for 
example, of 63 successful candidates only 33 gained entrance to the service,”? 
and by 1894 there were some 200 registered applicants from whom ministers 
could choose.2 It appears, moreover, that a good deal of influence was needed 
by the temporary officer seeking permanent appointment. This was stated time 
and time again during the debate on the 1895 bill, and was not once denied. 


The 1884 act did make possession of the junior university certificate or 
its equivalent a necessary qualification for permanent appointment, but this could 
be evaded since section 28 permitted that, where “deemed expedient” by a 
minister, persons not already in the service might be appointed without either 
examination or probation. The use made of this “loophole” was perhaps not 
as great as suggested by some of the evidence given before the 1894 royal 
commission, Examination of returns made by departments in terms of the 
act reveals that between 1889 and 1893 only 54 appointments were made under 
section 28. In any event, however, stipulation of an educational standard for 
permanency left untouched the problems arising from employment of large 
numbers of temporary officials. 


Under section 31 ministers could make temporary appointments without 
reference to the Civil Service Board. It is true that the act provided that 
temporary employment should cease after two years, but this stipulation proved 
to be a dead letter from beginning to end.*1 


Evidence taken by the 1894 royal commission points to the significance 
of section 31 as an avenue for the continued exercise of ministerial patronage. 
A. C. Fraser, Under Secretary of Justice and chairman of the Civil Service 
Board admitted that the 1884 act had failed to achieve its purpose of “excluding 
Ministerial and Political influence with regard to appointments and promotions”, 
pointing out that ministers had unlimited power to recruit temporary officers 
and could overrule the board’s recommendations regarding appointments and 
promotions. With appointment of probationers in the hands of ministers, said 
Fraser, “virtually the majority of officers are in the first instance not appointed 
to the Service by the Board or by the Governor or Executive Council, but 


29Report of the Civil Service Board, 1886, pp.1-2. 

30Royal Commission, 1894, Minutes of Evidence, Q.2944. 

31In addition, s.7 exempted the Commissioner for Railways from all the provisions of the act 
relating to examinations, promotions, classification and salaries. Departmental returns indicate 
that between 1887 and 1893 the commissioner made 1,878 appointments. 
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independently of the Board and are selected and appointed by the Ministers 
themselves”.32 


Similar evidence was given by Joseph Barling, Under Secretary for Public 
Works, and subsequently a member of the 1895 Public Service Board, who 
asserted that ministers could evade the spirit of the act when recruiting 
probationers by claiming that such officers were on the temporary staff, “and 
the Civil Service Board knows nothing about it beyond what it learns from 
the returns sent in every year according to the Act”.2# 


By an order of the Legislative Assembly of 17 June 1886, departments 
were required to furnish returns showing the number of temporary appointments 
made over which the Civil Service Board had no control. These returns indicate 
that in less than 18 months some 237 temporary appointments were made at 
salaries ranging up to £550 per annum.°+ From 1887 to 1893 no less than 
1,544 temporary officers were appointed under section 31, and on several occasions 
the Civil Service Board emphasized that this allowed the objects and spirit of 
the 1884 act to be circumvented. In 1890, for instance, the board reported 
that its powers were too limited to allow proper regulation of appointments 
and stated that sections 28 and 31 had been utilized by ministers “to the 
disadvantage and discouragement of competent officers within the Service”. It 
was further emphasized that appointment of temporary clerks was not subject 
to sufficient check, as the services of those engaged to undertake work of an 
urgent nature were seldom terminated when the emergency had passed.*® 

The effect of the employment of temporary officers is evident from the 
following figures extracted from appendix E of the 1894 royal commission report: 


Numbers Employed 1894 


(Excluding Transport Undertakings, Police and Military Forces) 
Permanent Temporary Total 


Executive & Legislative eid ea 98 5 103 
Branch Royal Mint rn me 47 1 48 
Chief Secretary Ree a, wh 1300 477 Lei 
Treasurer pe a - ot 1188 414 1602 
Attorney-General we ae ue 47 10 57 
Lands eh a. met ae Si 241 778 
Public Works oe Me a 1090 3811 4901 
Justice ae re Be ve 1487 46 1533 
Education Zh in mi 4831 11 4842 
Mines & Agriculture i” a a 491 249 740 
PMG a plas ih. a 3175 1807 4982 

14291 7072 21363 

32Minutes of Evidence, Q.2941. 337bid., Q.6020. 


34See N.SW. Votes and Proceedings, 1885-6, vol. 2, pp.431 ff. 
35Report of the Civil Service Board, 1890, p.2. 
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In the next year 1891, in discussing the appointment under section 31 
of 376 persons, the board pointed out that it was unable to ascertain whether 
those appointed possessed any special aptitude or training. While probationers 
might be required to give evidence that they had reached a particular educational 
standard, and to comply with age and salary limitations, the temporary clerk 
had “to furnish no proof of educational attainments, may be appointed at any 
age, and his salary may be any amount the Minister may approve”.%6 


Haphazard recruitment of large numbers of temporary officials had one 
serious result—it necessitated periodical retrenchment and salary reductions if 
administrative costs were not to become completely prohibitive. As early 
as 1880 there were complaints about the arbitrary nature of this process,*’ but 
it was not until 1887, with the compulsory retirement of 38 officers, that what 
the Bulletin called the “retrenchment disease” really got under way. In the 
following year only 8 were retired, but in 1889 there were 80, while over the 
next four years about 150 were given pensions. In addition, approximately 200 
were dismissed and paid gratuities totalling some £40,000.° Reference to the 
need for retrenchment during this period occurs in various Premiers’ budget 
speeches, but no general review appears to have been made. Reductions were 
effected on a piecemeal basis rather than as part of an overall plan. 


The absence of co-ordinated recruitment procedures made it hard to 
check whether an overall reduction was, in fact, being effected, and lends an 
element of truth to the Bulletin’s definition of retrenchment as “the art and 
mystery of discharging a large, sensational batch of able-bodied officials . . . 


and then appointing quietly, one by one, a crowd of personal friends and 
supporters in their stead”.%9 


The effect on the superannuation fund also caused concern to public 
servants of the day. As the 1894 royal commission report pointed out, (p.42) 
no steps had been taken to improve the state of the fund, though investigations 
in 1887, 1890 and 1893 had revealed substantial and steadily rising deficiencies. 
Indeed, by 1893 the liability for existing pensions was about £137,000 in excess 
of the total fund, without allowing for pensions due later. By that time, too, 
over half the pensions payable were being received by those prematurely retired 
for retrenchment purposes. This was clearly unfair to contributors since it was 
likely that relief would be sought in reduction of future pension rates. 


Officials’ anxiety about the superannuation fund is apparent from the 
discussion centring on the 1895 Public Service Bill. To enable public servants 
to comment on its provisions the Premier delayed the third reading and a 
meeting was called to discuss the matter. This meeting, chaired by the Under 
Secretary for Finance and Trade, and attended by between 600 and 700 public 
servants, displayed surprisingly little opposition to the general proposals for 


86;bid,, 1891, p.2. 88 Bullets 1894, p.7. 
87 Bulletin, 28 Aug. 1880, p.1. see rate oh es 
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reorganizing the service. The meeting’s main concern was that probable retrench- 
ment following the creation of a Public Service Board would further deplete the 
superannuation fund. Resolutions passed aimed mainly at easing the situation 
for individuals likely to be affected.4° Editorial comment commended the officers’ 
views and referred to the temperate and reasonable way the matter had been 
considered.*? In fact, the resolutions were largely irrelevant, since the bill di 

not deal with the question of the superannuation fund. | 


Official Patronage 


It should not be assumed that the expansion of the New South Wales 
public service following responsible government was due entirely to ministerial 
appointment of temporary officers. The patronage exercised by senior officials 
was almost as substantial as that of ministers—a factor which does not appear 
to have been given due recognition. 


Taking 1894 as a sample year we find that, excluding teachers, members 
of the military forces, transport and post office employees, the strength of the 
service was 11,583, and these had been appointed in the following manner:#2 


Appointed by No. of officers 
Governor a ee eis ae 2c 3 
Governor and Executive Council ee. ao 3106 
President, Legislative Council and Speaker, 

Legislative Assembly aa A! ee 42 
Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury Se 48 (Branch Royal Mint) 
Senior Public Servants ae ae sah 5350 
Ministers of the Crown te oe ait 3034 

11583 


These figures speak for themselves. Of these civil servants no less than 
46 per cent. owed their appointments to senior officials. 


Moreover, even where final authority for appointment rested with the 
minister, or the executive council on his advice, the permanent head of the 
department cften controlled or strongly influenced the actual selection. Several 
witnesses testified to this effect before the royal commission of 1894, indicating 
that they were always consulted and that an appointment which they opposed 
was unlikely to be made.*% 


40$.M.H., 28 Oct. 1895, p.5. 

4libid., p.4. , , ye : ; 

42These figures were obtained by dissection of the Civil Service List for 1894. 

43Minutes of Evidence, Qs. 26-7, 281, 790-1, 1805-6, and 1175. The extent, of a permanent 
head’s influence, however, may well have depended on his relations with the minister, and several 
other witnesses did testify that appointments had been made in the face of their objections. 
Perhaps the Under Secretary, Department of Mines, adequately summed up the situation when 
he said (Q.4894): “. .. my experience has been that, with a very few exceptions, the. Minister 
takes the recommendations of the head of the department if he has confidence in him”. 
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As Loveday has pointed out** the relationship between ministers and 
their permanent departmental heads represented one check on the indiscriminate 
use of patronage and we may agree that before making an appointment for 
political gain a minister would have to consider seriously the views of the 
permanent head who was, after all, responsible for the efficient running of the 
department. 


Patronage and Promotion 


It is difficult to assess how far influence entered into the question of 
promotion. Witnesses at various inquiries held after responsible government 
tended to refer to both appointments and promotions when discussing the effects 
of patronage. Newspaper comments from time to time also inferred that 
patronage was an important, if not the dominant, element in promotion. On 
the other hand, examination of parliamentary debates and evidence given before 
the 1894 commission gives the impression that seniority was by far the most 
important factor in determining promotions. 


In their report the commissioners claimed that over-reliance on seniority 
had often resulted in officers gaining positions for which they were quite unsuited. 
Coupled with the lack of a satisfactory system of classification it had also given 
rise to serious anomalies in the salaries payable throughout the service and 
within individual departments. 


There is evidence to support this contention. Seniority did play a large 
part in determining an officer’s salary and position, for it was common for 
salary to be raised as service increased, irrespective of work value. Some 
officers earned more than their superiors, either because of longer service, or 
because a man was “sometimes allowed to carry his salary with him to another 
Branch who was not found equal to the position he previously occupied”.4® 


In discussing the 1895 bill the Premier described the promotion system 
as being based on the “fetish of seniority”, claiming that promotions were 
determined “mechanically, without the slightest effort to discriminate individual 
cases”.47 Other members commented similarly and pointed to the adverse 
effects of reliance on seniority and of the practice of filling vacancies from 
within the particular department.*§ 


This does not mean that the minister played no part in the promotion 
process. His was the final say. 


. Supposing promotion is recommended by the head of the 
department, if the Board disagrees with his recommendation 


44P. Loveday, op. cit., p,246. 

45¢.¢., Bulletin of 3 Dec, 1887, p.5, which referred to the number of “well-connected loafers 
of every degree” who had received unmerited appointment to the civil service and who 
were monopolizing the promotion in every department. 

46Minutes of Evidence, Q.3827. See also Q.5767. 

4IN. SW. P.D., vol. LUXXX, p.1575. 

48See, for instance, the second reading speech of the Hon. J. H. Want, N.S.W. P.D., vol. 
LXXX, p.2548. 
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it can only report in favour of some other officer whom it 

may think more entitled to the position. The papers then go 

back to the Minister who can select whom ever he chooses, 

so that virtually in the case of a Minister disagreeing with 

the opinion of the Board he has the power of making the 

appointment independently of the Board altogether.*® 

; In general, the Civil Service Board was powerless against a determined 

minister. Moreover, it was relatively easy, and common, for departments ‘to 
withhold essential information so that it was impossible in many cases for 
the board to make considered recommendations.” There are indications of 
frustration in almost every annual report of the board. In 1886, for instance, 
in examining the appointments, promotions and transfers notified by depart- 
ments, the board found it necessary in two cases “to give emphatic dissent from 
the recommendations submitted to us, and finally to invite the attention of the 
Hon. the Colonial Secretary, as the administrator of the Act, to what we con- 
sidered the improper preference shown to ineligible officers”.®! In both instances, 
however, the minister overruled the board’s submissions. 


Examination of contemporary sources, then, gives two conflicting 
impressions. On the one hand is pictured a service in which patronage is the 
decisive factor in both appointments and promotions. On the other is the 
insistence by numerous politicians and witnesses at various inquiries that 
promotions were determined solely by seniority. 


The actual position probably lay between these two extremes. As Loveday 
has indicated, a minister would always have to balance possible political advantage 
against the claims of officers of his department and the fall in morale and 
efficiency inevitably following promotions or appointments made for political 
purposes.®? We may perhaps conclude that for the bulk of the service seniority 
was the ruling factor in promotions, but that there were sufficient politically 
inspired promotions to cause considerable dissatisfaction. 


Lack of Unity 


Despite contemporary emphasis on the effects of ministerial patronage it 
seems that the main defects of the service stemmed from its lack of unity of 
purpose. Co-ordination of activities was what was most needed to strengthen 
administration. 


Limited space prevents detailed examination of why the Civil Service 
Board set up in 1884 failed as a controlling and co-ordinating agency. The 
board was handicapped by defects in the 1884 act, while by an amendment of 
1886 power to classify the service was taken from it. With restricted jurisdiction, 
no real independence and functioning only on a part-time basis, the Civil Service 
Board could not develop an integrated system of administration, and the service 


49\_C. Fraser, Under Secretary of Justice and Chairman of the Civil Service Board, Minutes 
of Evidence, Q.2941. 

50cf. Report of the Civil Service Board, 1889, pp.2-3. 

51ibid., 1886, p.3. 52cf, P. Loveday, op.cit., p.346. 
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continued to function virtually as a collection of independent organizations. In 
the Premier’s words, the departments had been “practically run as if they were 
separate civil services”.°? 

Overlapping of services was common. The Department of Education, 
for instance, possessed a separate Architecture Branch, although the government 
architect could have performed the work at far less cost. Surveying and other 
work was duplicated by the Lands and Mines Departments; while even within 
a department the head office and the local branches would carry out many 
identical functions, nullifying much of the advantage of decentralized 
administration. Conditional purchase records, an important aspect of land 
administration, were not only maintained locally, but also, in identical form, 
by the head office, the Treasury, and the Auditor-General. 


For individual public servants an unsatisfactory feature was the lack of 
uniformity in employment conditions. Difficulties arising from the considerable 
differences existing between departments in commencing rates and qualifications 
can be readily visualized. As indicated earlier, entrance qualifications varied 
widely. Some departments regarded the School Board’s fifth class examination 
as sufficient. Others required a pass in the civil service examination. For 
professional positions the departmental head decided whether or not an 
examination would be held, and the standards of such examinations as were 
conducted appear to have been adjusted according to the supply of candidates. 
Moreover, as one public servant pointed out, there was “scarcely a department 

. wherein there is a single printed rule by which persons entering the Service 
may be guided”.54 


This point is emphasized by evidence given before a commission appointed 
in 1879 to inquire into the Lands and Survey Departments. Although hours of 
duty were ostensibly from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., officers could report at any time up 
to 10 a.m. without reprimand. Even regular lateness over an extended period 
evoked little comment and absence from duty during working hours was 
common.’ No uniformity existed in even such a minor matter as recreation 
leave. Normally this consisted of three weeks a year, but some officers were 
granted four weeks, apparently at the discretion of the head of the section or 
branch. Nor was any record kept of absences from duty for short periods, or 
of sick leave taken.5° 


The situation made it difficult to attract the best ability in the community. 
The uncertainties of official life were too great—uncertainty as to the subjects 
and standards of entrance examinations; uncertainty as to the salary to be 
received in the event of appointment; uncertainty as to prospects of advance- 
ment. The need for a suitable regulating act and a powerful controlling 


53N.S.W. P.D., vol. "phe pp.1573-4, 

54W. Currie, Survey Department, in a letter to the edit f the Daily Tel h, Sydney; 
27 March 1880, D6. r to the editor of the Daily Telegraph, Sydney; 

551879 Inquiry; Minutes of Evidence, Qs. 37-53, | 

58ibid., Qs. 202-212. 
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authority was clear—and had been clear for many years prior to the inquiry 
of 1894.57 


Forty years earlier Trevelyan and Northcote had argued that the 
“fragmentary character” of the British Civil Service had operated “to cramp 
the energy of the whole body, to encourage the growth of narrow views and 
departmental prejudices, to limit the acquisition of experience, and to repress 
and almost extinguish the spirit of emulation and competition. . . .”°8 This ‘was 
precisely the situation in New South Wales and was the main barrier to any 
substantial improvement in administration. 


Under capable senior officials most departments functioned reasonably 
efficiently, as individual units. Here we have the key to the main administrative 
difficulties which had arisen—and which may, paradoxically, have been increased 
by the high calibre of many top administrators. Not only was co-ordination 
lacking, but inter-departmental rivalry militated against moves for a concerted 
attack on the problems facing administration. A loosely knit public service 
had been satisfactory when public business was small in volume and uncom- 
plicated. With population growth and entry of government into more spheres 
of activity such a service could not handle adequately its tasks. 


Some Early Administrators 

One cannot but be impressed by the number of senior officials associated 
with the development of cultural, educational and scientific bodies in the 
community. This, while not proof of administrative ability, is at least indicative 
of the type of men then appointed to responsible positions in the civil service. 


Much could be written about some of the “pioneers” of New South Wales 
administration; of men such as Alexander Macleay who, despite the calls of his 
official position, greatly encouraged scientific activities throughout the colony 
and was himself prominent as a fellow of the Royal and Linnean Societies; of 
his successor as Colonial Secretary, Edward Deas-Thomson, and Francis 
Merewether, the Auditor-General, both of whom were closely associated with 
the early development of the University of Sydney;*® or of William Wilkins 
who first as headmaster of the Fort Street School for trainee teachers and 
later as Secretary of the Council for Education and Under Secretary of the 
Department of Education sponsored many educational innovations and did 
much to raise the educational standards of the colony and the status of 
teachers. These are, however, examples of officials occupying senior posts before 


responsible government. We must confine ourselves to some instances of public 


servants who rose to prominence after 1856. 


5%cf. “Testis”, Athenaeum, 8 Jan. 1876, p.18. P. Loveday, op.cit., p.347; and Civil Service 
Association, “Suggestions submitted for the consideration of the Government in connection with 
the proposal to amend the Civil Service Act of 1884”, 6 Sept. 1886. (Mitchell Library, Sydney). 

58Northcote-Trevelyan Report, submitted to both Houses of Parliament, Feb. 1854 (Paper 
1713); reprinted in the Spring 1954 issue of Public Administration (London), p.5. 

59Merewether became Vice-Chancellor of the University in 1854 and Chancellor two years 
later, while Deas-Thomson was a member of the University Senate from its inception in 1852 
and served as Vice-Chancellor from 1862 and Chancellor 1865-78. 
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One such was William Houston who became a cadet surveyor in 1863. 
Showing early promise, Houston rose rapidly in the Lands Department. In 1878 
he remodelled the numerous branches of the department in a way that provided 
the basis for later decentralization of administration following the Crown Lands 
Act of 1884. As inspector of Local Land Boards and Crown Land Offices in 
1885 Houston implemented the new act’s provisions insofar as they related to 
pastoral runs. His thoroughness marked him as one of the state’s most 
capable administrators; the important project being carried out with remarkable 
smoothness. Promoted to chief inspector in 1886 Houston was a member of a 
commission of inquiry into land administration, which effected savings estimated 
at over £73,000. A further annual saving of some £30,000 followed his 
reorganization of the country offices in 1887. Three years later Houston became 
Under Secretary for Lands, a position which he held for ten years, during which 
time he also served for two terms as a member of the Civil Service Board. An 


official of Houston’s calibre would compare favourably with most present-day 
administrators. 


Another well-known official was Frederick Bridges, one of the first seven 
inspectors of schools appointed under the Public Instruction Act of 1880. 
Previously Bridges had been headmaster of the Fort Street Model School, where 
he had effectively continued the work commenced by Wilkins. Bridges is 
perhaps best remembered for his development of technical education. This had 
had its inception in New South Wales in 1865, but its growth had been slow, 
despite the formation of a Board of Technical Education in 1883. This board 
was dissolved in 1889 and technical education was brought directly under 


ministerial control, with Bridges as first superintendent of the new Technical 
Education Branch. 


Under his leadership technical education flourished, the Sydney Technical 
College and the Technological Museum being quickly completed and brought 
into use. Bridges’ flair for organization was marked, and technical training was 
soon an integral part of the system of education of the day. Many of Bridges’ 
ideas and methods were also reflected in the later organization of the Depart- 


ment of Education, of which he was permanent head from 1895 until his death 
in 1904. 


An interesting example of patronage is the case of the Hon. Geoffrey 
Eagar, Under Secretary for Finance and Trade from 1872 to 1891. Eagar, born 
in Sydney in 1818, did not enter public life until 1859, when he was appointed 
to the Legislative Council. Subsequently elected to the Legislative Assembly he 
held at various periods the portfolios of Colonial Treasurer and Minister for 
Public Works, before resigning from parliament in 1868. Later, in February 
1872, Eagar was appointed as Under Secretary for Finance and Trade where 
his ability soon became evident.® Indeed, he quickly established himself as the 


60For a tribute by a contemporary to Eagar’s capacity as an under secretary see the Minut 
of Béidenca ot dhe MeeenComamissions 0.4518, i pire 
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leading official of the day, his influence extending throughout the public service, 
by virtue of both his Treasury position and his appointment as first chairman 
of the Civil Service Board. At his death in 1891 Eagar was occupying this 
latter office for a second time.* 


The careers of the two public servants appointed in 1895 to the new 
Public Service Board are also of interest.*? Joseph Barling, ISO, AMICE, was 
fifty-six years of age, thirty-six of which had been spent in government employ- 
ment. He had served in the Audit Office; had been chief clerk and then 
accountant of the Harbours and Rivers Branch; accountant of the Department 
of Railways; chief clerk and, from 1888, under secretary of the Department of 
Public Works. Contemporary sources emphasize his “clear-headedness” and 
“enthusiastic love of work”, and his bearing before the royal commission of 
1894 suggests that he possessed considerable character and personality. 


The youngest appointee, Timothy Coghlan, was the most interesting 
figure on the board. Born in 1855, Coghlan entered the service in 1870, serving 
first in the Education Department and later in the Harbours and Rivers Branch. 
Like Barling he qualified as a civil engineer, but in 1886 became the first govern- 
ment statistician. The establishment of a Statistical Bureau and Coghlan’s appoint- 
ment by Dibbs caused a stir, since Coghlan was so young and had “no political 
pull or influence except his own ability, force of character, and special self-acquired 
knowledge”.®* Coghlan displayed great energy in seeking records and collecting 
statistics, and within a short space of time had prepared a. statistical 
register of the trade, commerce, resources, etc., of New South Wales; had written 
a concise and useful history of Australia, and had published an excellent manual 
of the affairs of the “Seven Colonies of Australasia”. In addition, his Wealth 
and Progress of N.S.W., designed to comment on and illuminate the tables in 
the Statistical Register, set the pattern for later Commonwealth and State Year 
Books.*®# 


Both Barling and Coghlan owed their advancement in the service to the 
exercise of patronage—in Barling’s case the turning point was his promotion by 
the Minister for Public Works to the position of chief clerk over the heads of 


61Quite a few N.S.W. public servants have subsequently entered parliament and risen to cabinet. 
rank, but as far as I am aware only two other men apart from Eagar have been officers of a 
department of which they have also been the political head. In both cases the Treasury was 
the department concerned. One example, Sir Bertram Stevens, is obvious. The other was Sir 
George Reid who was a member of the public service from 1864 and correspondence clerk and 
acting accountant of the Treasury from 1869-78. agar’s is the only instance I know of in 
N.S.W. where a ministerial career has preceded appointment as a permanent head. 

62The third member, Mr. G. H. Wilson, was from outside the service. At the time of his 
appointment he was Sydney manager of the Bank of New Zealand. This is an instance of the 
third type of patronage referred to in the article by McMartin which was mentioned earlier. 
Wilson was invited to accept appointment to the Public Service Board, and agreed only after 
several personal approaches had been made by the Premier. His acceptance involved a considerable 
drop in salary from what he had been receiving as a bank manager. 

63Lone Hand, 1 Ap. 1911, p.460. 

64In 1905 Coghlan left New South Wales to reorganize the Agent-General’s office in London 
and remained there until his retirement in 1916. Four years later he was reappointed Agent- 
General and was still occupying this position at his death in 1926. His career is dealt with in 
Current Affairs Bulletin, 19 July. 1954. 
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senior men and against the recommendation of the Civil Service Board;® in 
Coghlan’s case the Premier’s recognition of his ability was the vital factor. 


These are only a few examples of the type of official who could come 
to the fore under the system of recruitment and promotion applying before 1895. 
Many others could be quoted. We might, for instance, enlarge on the work of 
Alexander Oliver, MA, the parliamentary draftsman, who was one of the 
original seven students of the University of Sydney; or of Percy Williams, 
comptroller of the Government Savings Bank, founder of the New South Wales 
Ethnological Society, fellow of the Royal and Linnean Societies, and author of 
numerous articles on natural science and literature; or of D.C. McLachlan, the 
first Commonwealth Public Service Commissioner, who was permanent head of 
the Department of Mines and Agriculture at the age of 42; but sufficient has 
been said to illustrate the ability of many of our early administrators. 


As far as I can ascertain most departmental heads of this period were 
capable administrators who had made their way in the service after responsible 
government and under the system of patronage then prevailing. 


This is not, of course, a conclusive argument for recruitment and promotion 
through patronage. While patronage may be appropriate for filling top posts 
or selecting potential senior administrators, it may also open the way for an 
influx of mediocre talent in the lower and middle ranges of the service. 


Perhaps this is what did, in fact, happen in New South Wales. With 
increasing governmental responsibilities large scale recruitment was necessary 
and it became difficult to maintain the standard of the early appointees. 
Patronage could, and did, produce notable leaders; but changing circumstances 
required not only able senior officials, but also a large body of competent clerks. 


One wonders whether open competitive entry may produce the opposite 
situation. That is to say, a recruitment system based on open competition may 
generate attitudes and conditions leading to the development of a service 
containing plenty of officials of fair average quality, but few with strong leader- 
ship powers. Speculation along these lines, however, would take us beyond the 
scope of this article and into fields touched on in papers presented at the 
second annual conference of the Australian regional groups of the Royal Institute 
of Public Administration.®* 


In any event, today’s personnel problems in New South Wales seem 
almost as acute as in 1894. Most clerical officers enter at the 
school intermediate certificate level; and only relatively few acquire 
additional qualifications, other than the internal “grade examinations”, which at 
best are only a negative indication of administrative potential. Open competition 
for entry has not substantially increased the supply of potential leaders. There 


65N.S.W. Votes and Proceedings, 1887-8, vol. 2, pp.99-102. 

66See B. B. Schaffer, “Staff Conditions and Careers as a Problem of Management”, and V, 
Subramaniam, “Comparisons and Contrasts” in Public Administration (Sydney), vol. XIX, no. 1, 
Hoey 1960. Note particularly the distinction made in both papers between “promotion” and 
advancement’. 
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is still only a comparative handful of clerical division officers who could be 
regarded as having the breadth of vision needed by senior administrators. 


All of this is not to say that the system of recruitment and promotion 
was fully effective before 1894. What can be asserted, however, is that patronage 
was by no means as important a cause of administrative detects as the 
commissioners maintained. 


The commissioners chose to direct their main attack on the system of 
recruitment and promotion, because this was the line of least resistance. 
The great achievement of the inquiry however, was not so much the 
abolition of patronage, as the creation of a central body able to co-ordinate 
administrative activities and build a public service out of a number of virtually 
independent departmental organizations. This could have been done, perhaps 
with beneficial results, without sweeping away patronage in its entirety. 
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The Origins of Colonial 
America and New South Wales: 


An essay on British imperial policy in the eighteenth 
century By TREVOR RICHARD REESE 


It is possible to regard the foundation of New South Wales as an 
unhealthy proceeding attributable principally to one sordid motive which 
reflected little credit on the mother country. It would be a natural tendency 
for Australian historians to conclude that their country was no more to the 
United Kingdom than a repository for the human refuse of which she wished 
to disburden herself. On the whole, the evidence available supports this view, 
but it may be misleading to read too much significance into the documents or 
to assume that they, in themselves, make the whole picture. An act of policy 
seldom has one simple origin; it is more likely to have been occasioned by 
several motives, of which one would be of primary significance in the sense that 
without it the others would have been ineffective, but the others, for their part, 
may well have produced the environment or attitude of mind required for 
the primary motive to lead to definite action. 


From the earliest times it was a universally accepted principle that the 
purpose of a colony was to be of service and value to the state under whose 
aegis and authority it was established. Whether that service be economic in 
its contribution to the trade of the nation, or social in its removal of unfortunate 
persons who embarrassed the community, the principle was the same; a colony 
was designed to serve the best interests of the mother country, who was not 
altruistically concerned with the benefits accruing to those who were to inhabit 
it. Colonial affairs were subsidiary issues in English political life in the eighteenth 
century, and Sir John Seeley’s dictum that the British people founded an empire 
in a fit of absence of mind is true in the sense that imperial expansion seldom 
commanded public attention. There were always a few critics in the country 
who, holding advanced ideas of the public good, expressed anti-imperialist 
sentiments and the fear that the expansion of the colonies would culminate in 
their escape from the mother country’s control. Opposition was often of a 
partisan and sometimes even of a jocular nature. After a parliamentary debate 
on Georgia in February 1740, for example, Lord Egmont came away distressed 
at the colony being “treated so ludicrously and so little regarded by the 
majority and the minority”, Lord Gage deprecating the way parliament was 
prone to “give away the nation’s money blindfold” to settlements overseas.1 


1Historical Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of the Earl of Egmont: Diary of the First 


Earl of Egmont, 1730 to 1747 ed. R. A. Roberts, Lond., 1920-23, vol. III, pp.103-4, 107-8, 112-13: 
hereafter cited as Egmont Diary. ; i ’ 
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The fact remains, however, that parliament continued to make financial grants 
to colonies where it was needed, and animadversions from the like of Lord 
Gage always represented a small minority. Generally, when people thought 
about the colonies, which was not often, they regarded them with mild approval 
and believed in the advantages of an empire, even though they knew little 
about it. 


Similarly, few people in England were clamouring for renewed imperial 
expansion when New South Wales was in embryo, and once the first fleet had 
sailed it was speedily forgotten and attention reverted to India and domestic 
affairs. William Pitt was apparently indifferent to it; his biographer, Holland 
Rose, declares that “despite vague assertions to the contrary by professed 
panegyrists, I cannot find a word in his speeches or letters which evinced any 
interest in the Botany Bay experiment”? If enthusiasm was lacking, however, 
the general disposition in favour of preserving an empire remained. The 
American war had left Britain neither prostrate nor bankrupt; she remained 
firmly ensconced in both the East and the West Indies; she kept possession of 
Canada, Nova Scotia and Gibraltar; and her settlement of New South Wales 
went along with renewed activity in India, the acquisition of Cape Colony and 
the foundation of Sierra Leone in tropical Africa. The motivation and mental 
outlook behind this expansion was not so different from the colonial days of 
North America as might have been expected, although the emphasis was altered 
a little. ‘“Men’s minds indeed conceive new thoughts and plan new projects”, 
writes Professor Harlow, “but out of ancient thinking and under the potent 
influence of long-established characteristics”. To put the Botany Bay experi- 
ment in a clearer perspective, then, it is necessary to look back at the character 
of the British expansion that preceded it. 


What constitutes a colonial policy and whether one existed in the 
eighteenth century are questions of controversy among historians. It can be 
said, however, that three strands ran through the pattern of British policy in 
that period. Firstly, there was the commercial instinct of a trading people 
which sought expansion in the direction of imperial self-sufficiency. Secondly, 
there was the accession of power in the face of that foreign rivalry which the 
commercial objective was bound to provoke; international competition was a 
strong influence, and the nations of western Europe neglected no opportunity 
of seeking positions of advantage over their rivals. ‘Thirdly, there was the 
element of useful social and economic relief which colonies might bring. Whether 
it was to provide work for unemployed, better opportunities for the poor, new 
hope for the persecuted or a convenient outlet for the undesirable, the social 
benefit to England was always an operative factor in the minds of those who 
conceived the plans for settlement abroad. 


2J. Holland Rose, William Pitt and National Revival, Lond., 1911, p.442. cf. Rose, William 


Pitt and the Great War, Lond., 1911, p.565. 
3Vincent T. Harlow, Founding of the Second British Empire, vol. I, Lond., 1952, p.2. 
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New South Wales has always been known as a penal colony, “the land 


of convicts and kangaroos”.* It is occasionally assumed that there is some- 


thing reprehensible about the policy of a nation “whose American colonies were 
peopled by fugitives from the law, and whose Australian colonies were peopled 
by criminals despatched by the law”.® The important point here is that the 
objectives towards which transportation was a contribution were not new in 
1788 and would not have been regarded as particularly open to censure. The 
establishment of a purely penal settlement was no more than a drastic culmination 
of a social policy that had a long history behind it. What James Mill called 
“the brilliant idea of a colony for the sake of getting rid of a delinquent 
population”,® was older than the British empire and may be discerned in the 
factors which drove many from ancient Greece to seek new opportunities abroad.* 
The use of colonies as a dumping ground for the surplus or idle population of 
the mother country had been suggested in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and variations 
on the theme had been composed throughout the seventeenth century. No 
authority except parliament could send an English subject out of the land 
against his will; “no, not even a criminal”, according to Blackstone: 


For exile and transportation are punishments at present 
unknown to the common law; and, whenever the latter is 
now inflicted, it is either by the choice of the criminal himself 
to escape a capital punishment, or else by the express direction 
of some modern Act of Parliament.§ 


The prevalence of the practice during the seventeenth century under an 
act of 15979 can be deduced only from hints in state papers and occasional 
mention in private correspondence, but we know that judges and town councils 
adopted transportation as a remedy for dire conditions at home. In 1621 
the Virginia company unsuccessfully sought parliamentary legislation requiring 
city corporations to send their poor to Virginia, and in a petition to parliament 
in 1624 the company gave as one of its objectives the removal of destitute 
persons, thereby leaving improved opportunities for those who remained.!° 


Although the surplus population theory predominated during most of 
the seventeenth century, it contained within it the first formulations of the 
transportation idea. While benevolence perhaps played some part in it, the 
principal motive was clearly one of convenience in enabling the mother country 
to rid herself of persons she did not want. An act of 17171! ordered the trans- 
portation of “wicked and evil-disposed” criminals, and by virtue of this act and 


4Edinburgh Review, vol. XXXII, no. 63, July 1819, p.28. 
ieee ee K. Gonner, “The Settlement of Australia”, English Historical Review, vol. III, Oct. 
» P.0er. 
SQuoted by Klaus E. Knorr, British Colonial Theories 1570-1850, Toronto, 1944, p.258, 
SLI ee ise, ee Greek and English Colonization”, American Historical Review, vol 
Me inetd: Commentaries on the Laws of England, 16th edn., Lond., 1825, pp.137-8. 
ro i a 
10Journals of the House of Commons, vol. I, p.596; hereafter cited G 
Records of the Virginia Company of London, S. M. oer, ted "1906, fel po. bo S88: 
vol. II, pp.526-8. ? , 
114 Geo.I, cc. 11, 13, 14. 
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another two years later!? several hundred convicts were removed annually to 
Virginia, where it was hoped they would be able to re-start their lives after 
their misfortunes in England.!3 From the earliest days of the empire there had 
been this conception of lands abroad as lands of hope for those who had been 
unfortunate at home, and it was never felt that transportation in any of its 
forms was wrong. The American colonies benefited economically from convict 
labour, and it was not included in the long list of grievances in the Declaration 
of Independence. In the opinion of a parliamentary committee in 1785 “the old 
system of transportation to America answered every good purpose which could 
be expected from it’’.14 


In 1776 parliament ended the old system of transportation, which was 
now “attended with various inconveniences”, and replaced it by a system of 
hard labour under supervision in England “until some other more effectual 
provision in the place of transportation” could be framed. The system proved 
to be unsatisfactory, and in 1777 the House of Commons appointed a select 
committee to investigate the matter which reported 


that it might be of public utility if the laws which now direct 
and authorise the transportation of certain convicts to His 
Majesty’s colonies and plantations in North America were made 
to authorise the same to any part of the globe that may be 
found expedient.!® 


In 1785 Pitt admitted the importance of founding a penal settlement,!? and in 
August 1786 Lord Sydney advised the Treasury to “take such measures as may 
be necessary for providing a proper number of vessels for the conveyance of 
750 convicts to Botany Bay, together with such provisions, necessaries and 
implements for agriculture as may be necessary for their use after their 
arrival”.18 The new system of transportation was to differ from the old in its 
more direct regulation and closer supervision by the British government, but 
the social motive behind it substantially resembled that of generations before. 
It was prison reform that raised the issue of dispatching unwanted criminals 
abroad. The substitution for transportation of hard labour on the hulks 
accentuated the social problem of accommodating undesirable persons without 
debasing and endangering the society which had condemned them. Only half a 
century previously similar circumstances had culminated in the foundation of 
Georgia on the North American continent. 


126 Geo.I, c. 23. 

13Letters on the English Nation by Bost Angeloni, a Jesuit who resided many years in 
London, Lond., 1756, vol. I, pp.146-7. 

14Commons Journals, vol, XL, pp.1161 

1516 Geo.III, c. 43. — ; 

16Quoted by J. H. Wate. “James Mario Matra, the Father of Australia”, Royal Australian 
Historical Society Journal, vol. X, 1924, p.154. 

17W. Cobbett and J. Wright (eds.), Parliamentary History of England . . ., Lond., 1806-20, 
vol. XXV, col. 430. 

18Historical Records of New South Wales, vol. I, part ii, p.14. 
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In February 1729 the House of Commons had appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of James Edward Oglethorpe to investigate conditions 
in the gaols.19 The very success of the prison reform movement which followed, 
however, created a new difficulty. An act for the relief of insolvent debtors”? 
liberated large numbers of prisoners who could not find employment and were 
left to wander, beg and starve in the streets of London. This problem turned 
attention towards the possibility of forming these poor people into a new colony 
in America, which was accomplished under the management of a group of 
trustees in London with a charter from the Crown. In advertising the project 
it was argued that “as every wise government, like the bees, should not suffer 
any drones in the state”, so these unfortunate people should be transferred to 
places where they might be an asset to the nation instead of a burden on the 
community.2!. Just as the settlement of New South Wales was inspired by a 
similar objective, namely, to relieve the mother country of an embarrassing 
social encumbrance, so in each instance similar fears were expressed by those 
who opposed the colonization plans. The Georgia trustees were careful to 
emphasize that they would not deprive the country of anyone who might be 
useful at home, for there had long been apprehension lest emigration from 
England endanger the domestic economy. It was thought by many people that 
Britain could not afford to lose workers, and since 1718 the emigration of skilled 
artisans had been discouraged.??. It was argued in a parliamentary debate of 
1742 that labour was urgently required in England, and that it would be doing 
the public a disservice to send too many to America.23 This anxiety over the 
possible effects on the country’s population was common in England in the 
eighteenth century and was often expressed in parliament. Few economic 
writers of the period approved of emigration, and it was, in fact, a capital offence 
to inveigle artificers and mechanics to leave the kingdom.?4 

The transportation of convicts who were an incubus would appear to fall 
outside this category, but when the government’s plans for New South Wales 
were announced there was some criticism sprinkled amongst the general response 
of indifferent approval. ‘The scheme was denounced as wasteful, and there was 
apprehension lest ultimately the United Kingdom be deprived of useful subjects.25 
The feeling that people who were needed at home might emigrate gave rise 
to careful arguments to refute it. John Callender, for example, reasoned that 


the extension and distribution of the English race would increase national wealth 
and strength: 
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If a state transports part of its inhabitants into another clime, 

she still preserves her original rights over her subjects, their 

increase and population are hers, and they remain like branches 

of a large tree, from which they derive their nourishment, 

and to which they reciprocally convey strength and sap.26 
James Matra, in his proposal of 1783, went to great lengths to set at rest any 
fears of England losing by emigration, and he kept the American loyalists to 
the fore when he talked of emigrants: “This country may afford an asylum”, 
he said, “to those unfortunate American loyalists to whom Great Britain is 
bound by every tie of honour and gratitude to protect and support, where 
they may repair their broken fortunes and enjoy their former domestic 
felicity”.2* By 1787 the loyalists were settling elsewhere and they dropped out 


of the scheme, but the reluctance to countenance free emigration for fear of 
depopulation remained. 


As a consequence of this fear there was a tendency throughout the 
eighteenth century to look outside English society proper for emigration material, 
whether it be convicts or unemployed, American loyalists or persecuted 
Protestants from the continent. When Charles II sent two shiploads of Huguenots 
to Carolina in 1679 he set on foot a movement which continued down to the 
time of the Seven Years War.?® In 1705 one of the Carolina proprietors made 
arrangements for a settlement in the province by what was called the High 
German company of Thuringia. Three years later English colonial proprietors 
distributed throughout the Rhine Valley and in the Palatinate books and 
papers urging people to come to England where means would be found to enable 
them to go to the colonies.?® In 1710 the government defrayed the expenses of 
transplanting several thousand poverty-stricken refugees from the Palatinate 
to New York and North Carolina.2° The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel supplied the Georgia trustees with money to organize the emigration of 
seven hundred Protestants from Salzburg, where the Roman Catholic archbishop 
was pursuing a cepressive religious policy. “Subjects thus acquired”, it was 
said, “by the impolitic persecutions, by the superstitious barbarities of the 
neighbouring princes are a noble addition to the capital stock of the British 
Empire”.*! This encouragement of foreigners to settle in the colonies remained 
a feature of British policy right through until Matra suggested sending loyalists 
to New South Wales. When the Board of Trade made a report on imperial 
expansion in 1763 it emphasized that the manpower for any new settlements 
was to be drawn not from Britain but from continental Europe or the other 
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colonies.32. The principal concern was to preserve Britain’s working skill and 
manpower; therefore, the only elements within the population which could be 
dispatched to Botany Bay without domestic loss were the convict elements then 
embarrassing the community; they formed the most suitable material available 
in much the same way as the unemployed debtors had formed the most suitable 
material for Georgia in 1732. 

It was clearly impossible to use foreigners to populate New South Wales, 
for with the English subjected to penal restrictions undesirable national difficul- 
ties would have arisen within the colony. Moreover, Australia was a new area 
of settlement the title to which was not firmly established or unchallengeable, 
and it was therefore important to keep its English character unsullied and 
indisputable. Strategic interests and international competition must have played 
upon the minds of British statesmen as they had done during the origination of 
the American colonies. “In international relations”, writes C. M. Andrews, 
“states were construed as in a condition of perpetual conflict with each other, 
each endeavouring to gain all it could at the expense of the rest. Whether the 
contests were for territory, or for markets, trade routes, staple products, negroes, 
gold, silver or other metals, or for such commercial advantages as would enrich 
one state at the expense of the others, the situation was the same—what one 
state gained another state lost.”** Andrews was referring to the seventeenth 
century but the factor of international competition continued throughout the 
eighteenth century and later. It is reflected in the secrecy surrounding Cook’s 
instructions on his first voyage, one of the objectives of which was probably to 
anticipate French interest in a southern continent. Britain was losing her 
American colonies, France had lost Canada and India, and the long-standing 
rivalry between them was finding new outlets for expression. 


There was a widespread feeling that in the peace treaty of 1763 Britain 
had not taken sufficient advantage of her victories in the war. The late con- 
quest of the Spanish stronghold of Havana had “turned the heads of the wisest 
men”, and it was affirmed at the time that “this rich acquisition” must not 
be ceded without adequate material compensation;#* the nation, it was said, 
would expect “something very advantageous” in exchange for the conquest.?> 
In the event the nation was disappointed. Pitt said France had been treated 
too leniently and British interests sacrificed, while Florida was considered a poor 
exchange for Havana.** There would have been a natural determination in 
England that the French, having escaped lightly in 1763 and having helped to 
humiliate her in the American War of Independence, should never be permitted 
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to take the lead, and the news of the sailing in 1785 of the French expedition 
under La Perouse would have been sufficient to stir the national conscience of 
the British government. 


Relations with both France and Spain had been in a parlous condition 
throughout the century, and the British government had never been indifferent 
to potentially hostile moves by either of them. Friction with France had been 
engendered by the disputed ownership of St. Vincent, St. Lucia and Dominica in 
the West Indies, and by the erection of French forts along the Mississippi and 
the Canadian border. According to the Duke of Newcastle it was a first 
principle with the British government that the colonies must not be abandoned 
“and the French obliged to desist from their hostile attempts to dispossess us”.37 
For the same reason a constant watch was kept on the Spaniards in Florida, 
the British ambassador in Spain after 1736 trying to keep himself so informed 
as to anticipate any orders for a Spanish attack on the English colonies in 
America, plans for which are scattered throughout the manuscripts in the 
Spanish archives.?8 Intense rivalry existed between the European powers in 
the colonial field, and each sought to put itself in a good strategic position. 
Spain, for instance, valued the South Atlantic littoral principally for its strategic 
importance; Florida protrudes southwards from the continent, dividing the Gulf 
of Mexico from the Atlantic Ocean, the lower part of the coastline is close to 
the Antilles, and the eastern shore runs nearly parallel to the Bahama Channel 
which was the natural route to Spanish ports in the Caribbean. The Spanish 
outpost on the coast at St. Augustine was intended, therefore, to ensure Spanish 
command of the vital Bahama Channel.*? 


Similarly, Matra was to use strategic arguments in trying to sell his 
colonization proposal. “The place which New South Wales holds on our globe”, 
he wrote, “might give it a very commanding influence in the policy of Europe. 
If a colony from Britain was established in that large tract of country, and if 
we were at war with Holland or Spain, we might powerfully annoy either state 
from our new settlement. We might, with a safe and expeditious voyage, make 
naval incursions on Java and the other Dutch settlements; and we might with 
equal facility invade the coast of Spanish America and intercept the Manila 
ships, laden with the treasures of the West.”*° Strategic consideration cannot 
fail to have affected British ministers in the years that followed, especially 
when the skill of the French Foreign Minister, Vergennes, brought the United 
Provinces under the political and commercial influence of France.*! This 
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opened up the prospect of a Franco-Dutch alliance mastering the seas, estab- 
lishing itself on the Coromandel Coast and threatening the British position in 
India. Accordingly, British policy was to weaken the ties between Paris and 
The Hague and ensure that the French navy, for which Louis XVI had a 
predilection, and the French East India Company, which was reconstructed in 
1785, were not permitted to extend their power in Indian and Far Eastern 
waters. 


The policy of isolating France in order to narrow the outlets into which 
her expansive energy might be channelled was ingrained in British statesmanship, 
and its diplomatic expression had almost a tradition behind it by 1785. After 
the end of the War of Jenkins’ Ear in 1748 the Duke of Newcastle had aimed 
to detach Spain from the Family Compact with France and unite her more 
closely to the United Kingdom.42 For several years there was a diplomatic 
duel between France and England in Madrid until the British ambassador 
secured a temporary ascendancy. Similarly, Britain succeeded in separating the 
United Provinces from France, Pitt not hesitating to associate with Prussia 
in restoring the stadtholder in the crisis of 1786-7.48 ‘The Anglo-Dutch alliance 
of April 1788 provided for close co-operation in the defence of their African 
and Eastern colonies, while in June and August the Triple Alliance including 
Prussia bolstered British confidence, especially in connection with the security 
of India.44 The settlement at Botany Bay sealed the success of Britain’s policy 
and signified to the French that her title to the coastal territory which Cook 
had explored was now established. 


The area assumed extended allegedly from Cape York to South Cape 
and inland as far as 135° latitude.#® This was an extensive claim but conformed 
with English practice, for no recognized boundary had ever existed between the 
French and English settlements in America, the charters of the English 
colonies stating or inferring that their westward limit was the Pacific Ocean, 
cutting straight through all that area between the Appalachians and the Rocky 
Mountains which France regarded as hers. As if to ensure elimination of 
French rivalry in 1788, Governor Phillip was instructed to secure Norfolk 
Island “and prevent it being occupied by the subjects of any European Power”.4¢ 
When a French scientific expedition sailed on a voyage of discovery in 1800 there 
was anxiety in London lest the real purpose be the establishment of a French 
colony on the Australian coast, and the decision was made to occupy Van 
Diemen’s Land.*7 France’s colonial aspirations were paralysed by revolution, 
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however, and it was not until the 1830s, when Australia was firmly under 
British sovereignty, that the Algerian adventure marked the return of France 
as a colonial power. The foundations of Britain’s modern empire were securely 
laid by the time French competition resumed its former proportions. 


The social and strategic strands running through the pattern of British 
colonial policy in the eighteenth century were closely associated with a third and 
vital factor, that of commercial development and enterprise. Under the mercan- 
tilist concept of a self-sufficing empire, the true function of a colony was to produce 
commodities that would remove the need for the mother country to buy in 
foreign markets and at the same time to serve as an outlet for her manufactured 
goods. Professor Harlow maintains that the American revolutionary period 
increased economic strength and that the writings of Tucker, Price and Adam 
Smith began to relax the force of the mercantilist regulations and transfer the 
emphasis from colonization to trade, leading on to the exploration of the trading 
potentiality of those areas of the globe which hitherto had been comparatively 
neglected. ‘The cry that “we prefer trade to dominion” is significant, but the 
two activities are not easily dissociated. From the very beginning British 
maritime activity had nourished both trade and colonization, the one being the 
complement of the other, and it was only the dearth of good settlement areas 
after 1776 that made trading considerations appear more important than imperial 
considerations in British overseas development. 

Documentary evidence is weighted heavily in favour of the widely 
accepted view that New South Wales originated entirely from the need to 
dispose of convicts and that commercial considerations played very little part. 
“In spite of the three plans in the Home Office papers for a commercial colony 
in New South Wales”, writes Eris O’Brien, “there is no shred of evidence that 
if the gaols of England had not been unwontedly full, the colony would ever 
have been founded when it was’.#® Nevertheless, the combination of commercial 
and strategic considerations may have helped produce that background interest 
in the project without which the convict problem would not have occasioned 
decisive action. The balance of commercial power was swinging after the 
American Revolution, Britain was looking for new markets and sources of 
supply for her factories and shipyards, and the exploration of the Pacific in 
search of a southern continent that would fulfil these requirements was in the 
true spirit of British expansion. When Banks suggested Botany Bay for a 
penal colony to the House of Commons committee in 1779 he was asked 
whether he thought the mother country could reap any benefit from a colony 
there, and he replied that such a settlement might become a valuable market 
“and furnish matter of advantageous return’”.#9 The committee accordingly 
reported that the plan was “equally agreeable to the dictates of humanity and 
sound policy, and might prove in the result advantageous both to navigation 
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and commerce”.>® Matra’s memorandum in 1783 looked to a settlement producing 
many commodities and atoning for the loss of the American provinces, and 
Admiral Sir George Young’s submission in 1785 played on the same theme.*! 
The House of Commons select committee on transportation reported in July 
1785 that “the outcasts of an old society will not serve as the sole foundation 
of a new one”, but that if a new settlement were established for enlarging the 
nation’s commerce “the labour of these convicts may be employed to the most 
useful purposes”.®2 In this sense it was believed, foolishly in at least one 
observer’s eyes, that “the colony of Botany Bay unites our moral and commercial 
interests, and that we shall receive hereafter an ample equivalent in bales of 
goods for all the vices we export”.°’ The fact that the East India company 
disapproved of a settlement in New South Wales not only suggests that commer- 
cial considerations were in mind but also may have been a reason for the 
government to underplay them. 

There were some anti-imperialist writers who denied the value of colonial 
trade, and the pictures drawn of New South Wales were not invariably 
favourable. It had long been customary in the mother country, however, to 
harbour highly coloured ideas of little known regions overseas. Englishmen 
had held romantic impressions of all uninhabited territories in America and 
believed that almost any tropical product could be raised there. Valuing 
colonies as sources of raw materials, Englishmen liked to imagine that overseas 
settlements would supply the homeland with the luxury goods that so often 
had to be sought from foreign lands. ‘This conception was based largely on 
arguments of geographical latitude. Silk, for instance, was always expected 
from the southern colonies because their latitude and proximity to the sea were 
similar to those of the coastal provinces of China, India, Persia, Turkey, Italy, 
Provence and Languedoc.5 When Jean Purry sought permission of the British 
government in 1721 to found a new settlement in Carolina he claimed that by 
reason of the latitude the area could be as productive of the richest plants as 
anywhere on “the terraqueous globe”.®> Similarly, in the 1780s both Young 
and Matra used the geographical latitude argument to elaborate on the produc- 
tive potential of New South Wales. No government could overlook all the 
economic and commercial advantages which writers, ever since Tudor times, 
had described as likely to accrue to the mother country from colonial possessions. 
Colonies, it was thought, might help to tip the balance of trade heavily in 
Britain’s favour if such commodities as silk, wine and sub-tropical fruits were 
produced, The possibility of cultivating olives, grapes and silkworms had been 
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the motive behind sending Huguenots to Carolina in Charles II’s time. Silk 
was always regarded with particular favour, but repeated disappointments may 
account for its only occasional mention in the 1780s. 


The British government inevitably anticipated some production of naval 
stores in New South Wales; the instruction to settle Norfolk Island may have 
been due partly to Cook’s report of flax and mast timber there.®°* England had 
long been conscious that she was almost entirely dependent on the countries of 
the Baltic for naval stores; timber, deal boards, spars and iron came from 
Norway; tallow, hemp for cordage, and flax for sail-cloth came from Russia 
who, realizing England’s dependence on her, had monopolized the trade and 
demanded what prices she chose.57 The problem had been further accentuated 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century by the formation of the Stockholm 
Tar company, which aimed to monopolize the trade in tar and pitch.28 By 
1705 parliament had enumerated naval stores and granted premiums on their 
importation.°® It became Britain’s policy to seek these stores in the colonies 
in order to mitigate her dangerous dependence on Russia and the Scandinavian 
countries, with whom the balance of trade was always unfavourable. Successive 
acts of parliament in the eighteenth century built up an elaborate system of 
bounties on naval stores until eventually they were being exported in rapidly 
increasing quantities from all the American colonies.£° After the recognition 
of American independence it would have been natural for British statesmen to 
start looking elsewhere for the naval stores and other commodities they had been 
encouraging in the American colonies. 


Taking full cognizance of the historical background, therefore, the dispatch 
of convicts to Botany Bay is not such a disreputable proceeding. The American 
War of Independence may have been a watershed in British imperial history 
in many respects, but it is misleading to treat it as the gravestone of one colonial 
system and the birth-pangs of another. New circumstances certainly changed 
the emphasis in British policy, but the various strands of which it was composed 
substantially remained. Social considerations, commercial enterprise and 
international rivalry all played their part in British policy throughout the 
eighteenth century. If the settlement of New South Wales is related to colonial 
settlement before the American Revolution it appears less as a repelling new 
departure and more as a natural development of an established colonial policy. 
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A Revision of the Meaning 
of Imperialism By A. G. L. SHAW 


“Imperialism is no word for scholars”, wrote Professor Hancock on the 
eve of World War II. “The emotional echoes which it arouses are too violent 
and too contradictory. It does not convey a precise meaning.”* Some Marxists 
have tried to give it a meaning by distinguishing between an “old” and a “new” 
imperialism, rooting at least the latter in the idea of the capitalist exploitation 
of backward areas, and declaring it, in the words of Lenin, as the “highest stage 
of capitalism”, which began about 1875. But what is exploitation? Does one 
refer to the exploiting of natural resources or to the exploitation of human 
beings? The communist would assert the latter, and sometimes he would be 
right; but not always. J. A. Hobson,? in his study of imperialism, emphasized 
that true imperial expansion involved the subjugation of conquered peoples; 
thus he distinguished it from the spread of British nationalism in the self- 
governing colonies, but other writers, who like Hobson, are not Marxists, but 
seem in sympathy with the latters’ imperialist theories, seem at times uncertain 
whether economic penetration without direct political control constitutes 
imperialism or not. Gallagher and Robinson wrote in 1953 of the imperialism of 
free trade, stressing for example, British influence in South America;? Parker 
T. Moon in his Imperialism and World Politicst was uncertain whether 
imperialism extended only to non-European peoples, who could be annexed (or 
at least protected), or whether it also embraced German, Austrian, Russian and 
French activities in the economically backward countries of eastern Europe. 


This is no occasion to rehearse the Socialist-Leninist theories of imperialism. 
Whatever their truth, about which opinions seem likely always to differ widely, 
they are supremely important because so widely accepted; but we should not 
forget that only eighty years ago imperialism was a new word. It was Disraeli, 
whose activities between 1875-80 first brought it into common usage, though 
his Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, found its use “not free from perplexity”, 
and it was, as a rule, printed in inverted commas.® It was no longer thought 
to refer to either of the Bonapartes, or to a type of beard, or even a coach, 
but it was less concerned with economic exploitation than with British national 
power; it was possibly the Indian imperial title granted to Queen Victoria in 
1876 that gave such a wide circulation to the term “imperialism” to describe 
the more aggressive features of Disraeli’s policy, so vigorously denounced by 
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his opponents. Thus the idea of imperialism as a policy or as an ideology was 
born, in England at least, in an atmosphere of bitter party strife, accompanied 
by all the moral feelings engendered by Bulgarian atrocities and Midlothian 
oratory, with the non-conformist, the humanitarian, and the liberal consciences 
stirred up in protest against the aggression of a great power against peoples 
said to be “rightly struggling to be free”. “Remember”, said Mr. Gladstone, 
“that the sanctity of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan among the winter 
snows is as inviolable in the eye of Almighty God as can be your own”.® 


Gladstone’s henchman, Robert Lowe, had a simple definition of 
imperialism. It meant, he said, writing in the Fortnightly “the assertion of 
absolute force over others.7 . . . It is the apotheosis of violence” he went on. 


If we can gain some purpose by persuading our adversary 
that we are right and he is wrong, that is mere logical and 
rhetorical dexterity. ‘There is nothing imperial in it. If 
we can, by abating somewhat of our extreme right, or even by 
larger concessions, avert the calamities of war, that is utterly 
repugnant to Imperialism. But if by the menace of over- 
bearing force we can coerce a weaker state to bow before 
our will, or if, better still, we can by a demonstration of actual 
force attain the same object, or, best of all, if we can conquer 
our adversary in open fight, and impose our own conditions 
at the bayonet’s point, then, as Dryden sings, ‘these are 
imperial arts and worthy thee’. It does not follow that the 
strongest party is always in the wrong, but the triumph of 
Imperialism is most complete when power is most clearly 
manifested; and of course the victory is doubled when the 
victory is not only over weakness but over right... . If he is 
thrice armed that has his quarrel just, he that has his quarrel 
unjust is thrice imperial. 

There is probably something in this. For leaving aside the tactics of 
party warfare, which always played a large part in Disraeli’s activities, the 
basis of his imperialism seems to have been power—the need to increase the 
power of Great Britain. With the self-governing colonies he was little con- 
cerned. “What is the use of these colonial deadweights which we do not 
govern?” he had asked as late as 1866;® and in his famous Crystal Palace 
speech, in 1872, he had regretted that local colonial self-government had not 
been accompanied by any form of imperial consolidation by an imperial tariff 
or by arrangements for imperial defence, so as to create “a great country, an 
Imperial country” one which would “command the respect of the world’.® 


This attitude was rather different from the belief, prevailing in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, that British power and prosperity and British 


6Quoted, J. Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, Lond., 1907, Book vii, chap. vi, 
vol. II, p.203. 

TRobert Lowe, “Imperialism”, in the Fortnightly Review, 1 Oct. 1878, vol. 24, pp.458-9. 

8Disraeli to Lord Derby, 30 Sept. 1866, quoted W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, The 
Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, part iv, ch. xiii, rev. edn., Lond., 1929, vol. II, 
p.210; italics in original. 

9Quoted, ibid., part v, ch. v, vol. II, pp.535-6. 
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trade and commerce were thought to go together. Englishmen then demanded 
only freedom to trade, with foreign countries as well as with colonies, and a 
strong navy to protect British commerce with strategic bases at suitable points 
on the globe. “England cannot afford to be little’, Huskisson had declared in 
1828; “She must be what she is or nothing.”?° She had no intention of parting 
with her colonial or her Asian trade, which, in fact was thought to be increasing 
in importance, as European industry developed. “The rivalship of European 
manufactures is fast excluding our productions from the markets of Europe”, 
wrote Palmerston to Lord Auckland, Governor-General of India, in 1841. 
We must unremittingly endeavour to find in other parts of 

the world new vents for the produce of our industry... . It 

is the business of the Government to open and to secure the 

roads for the merchant . . . if we succeed in our China 

expedition, Abyssinia, Arabia, the countries of the Indus and 

the new markets in China will give a most important extension 

to the range of our foreign commerce, and though in regard 

to the quickness of the returns, markets nearer home might 

be better, yet on a political point of view, it must be remem- 

bered that these distant transactions not only employ our 

manufacturers, but form our sailors.! 

At the same period, despite the belief in economy in government 
expenditure, the House of Commons three times, in 1833, 1836 and 1845, voted 
large increases in the naval estimates “to provide” said Peel on the last occasion, 
“for the protection of an extended colonial empire and growing commerce for 
the new naval stations . . . on the coast of Africa, in the Pacific and in the 
China seas”, for, as Lord Melbourne had explained earlier, though the British 
Empire was under the special protection of Providence, “no man ought to 
count on the too frequent interposition of Divine Favour”.12 


The empire, then, was thought to be valuable to the mother country as 
a place where trade would be free. But though trade was an important motive 
for colonization, it must not be forgotten, as the late Professor Pares so rightly 
stressed, whatever may be the non-economic factors involved in colonization, 
since “there can be no colonization without capital”, the founding of colonies, 
whether for settlement or for trade, whether in a sparsely occupied wilderness 
or in a territory thickly populated with an indigenous population, is an economic 
act—“an act of investment”,'® and ruling them seems to be, in part, the same. 
Government or missionary societies may undertake such an act for strategic or 
humanitarian reasons, but private investors are in search of profits; they will 
turn their attention overseas only in search of a higher estimated return than 


10Quoted, C. R. Fay, “The Movement t ds F Trad i eee ; 
History of the British Empire, Camby 1940, vol TEAPALLSearuAC a cet ee 

114Palmerston to Auckland, 22 Jan. 1841, 7 Cla i i 
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12Camb, Hist. of the Brit. Emp., vol. Il, p.409. 
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is available at home, bearing in mind the greater political and economic risks 
involved. It was the assumption of the “classical” (or socialist) theorists of 
imperialism, following the classical economic doctrines of J. S. Mill and others, 
as well as of Marx, that as capitalism developed, there would be a tendency 
for profits to fall; therefore the capitalist had to turn imperialist in order to 
keep his profits up, and investment followed trade as a motive for colonization. 


Leaving aside the question whether this investment was the only motive 
for imperialism, was it necessary to provide the capitalist with a reasonable 
level of profit? J. A. Hobson argued that it was not, if certain social reforms 
should be implemented at home so as to modify the existing distribution of 
income, decrease the capitalist’s profits and his savings seeking investment, 
and increase the spending power of the masses; and this argument was at least 
in part accepted by Kautsky (who was of course denounced for it by Lenin) 
when he suggested that imperialism was a policy, but not a necessary stage of 
capitalism.4# ‘Though the orthodox communist disagrees, what have the 
economists to say about it? 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, overseas investment 
and imperialism were marked features of the economies of the advanced 
capitalist powers. Before this, Great Britain had invested heavily in all parts 
of America and elsewhere, but as Professor Rostow and Professor Cairncross 
have shown quite conclusively, the so-called “Great Depression”, from 1873 to 
1896, was accompanied by a shift of investment from foreign to domestic enter- 
prise, which brought lower interest rates and profits.° “The central causal 
force in the Great Depression was the relative cessation of foreign lending”, 
concluded Rostow, though “the irritations of the declining yield on capital... 
were to reach a much greater intensity in the period 1919-1939”16 According 
to Cairncross, there was a fairly definite inverse correlation between unemploy- 
ment and investment in the late nineteenth century, and “there is plenty of 
evidence that it was foreign rather than home investment that pulled Britain 
out of most depressions before 1914”.17 


In Germany and the United States, before 1914, (as in Australia today) 
the industrial system was kept active by a general industrialization, which began 
much later than in Britain, and a rapidly increasing population; but activity 
was further stimulated by armaments and overseas capital export in the one 
case, and the development of the “West” in the other; in both countries, 
depression was extremely severe after 1929, when post-war rebuilding had been 
completed and overseas investment was negligible. On the other hand, in 


14See J. A. Hobson, op.cit.; V. I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, 1917, 
(Eng. trans.); Karl Kautsky in Die Neue Zeit, vols, xxxii-xxxiv, 1914-6; and see B. J. Hovde, 
“Socialist Theories of Imperialism before the Great War”, Journal of Political Economy, 1928, vol. 

. 713, 721-3. 
eS ad W. Rostow, British Economy of the Nineteenth Century, Oxford, 1948, chs. 3 and 7; A. K. 
Cairncross, Home and Foreign Inurstment 1870-1913, Camb., 1953, chs. 6 and 7. 
169p. cit., pp.88-9. 
17op. cit., pp.188 and 198. 
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Russia and France before 1914 there was plenty of scope for profitable internal 
investment, and the motive for imperialism, and for the external investments 
which in fact were often lost, seems more obscure. However, at least as far as 
some imperialist countries were concerned, we find that economists like Rostow 
and Hansen, following suggestions by Keynes, would agree that for a time 
foreign investment was a valuable offset to general depression, and though it 
may not be necessary now, it did help to stimulate capitalist prosperity in the 
past, especially when investment by government for social welfare was so much 
less than it is today. Cecil Rhodes specifically claimed in 1895 that imperialism 
was a necessary alternative to civil war as a solution for the social problem** 
and Joseph Chamberlain’s tariff reform and imperial preference proposals were 
based at least in part on the argument that empire increased trade and wages 
(though not forgetting that British protective tariffs would do the same).’® 
British foreign investment between 1850 and 1914 had the added advantage that 
a great deal of it was for building railways and canals, and for other public 
works. Much of the capital was spent directly on the purchase of British 
goods—especially iron and steel, on the shipping freights paid for carrying 
them to America, Asia and Africa as well as on administrative expenses, and 
salaries of British engineers both of which were either paid in England or 
remitted there. All this increased employment and prosperity at home, and 
this enhanced the importance of colonial investment in English economic life; 
and since investment policy, whether public or private, was controlled either 
by the British government officials or British based companies, “the Empire 
became in a new sense an integral part of the British economic system’”.2° 


Following the flag, and capital investment, went the younger sons of the 
rising middle classes, as engineers, doctors, businessmen or _ colonial 
administrators. Preserved from death by medical improvements, educated at 
the then rapidly expanding public schools, indoctrinated with Britain’s imperial 
mission, these men were among the foremost imperialists of the day. It may 
be noticed in passing that the need to provide occupations for adventurous 
spirits was not entirely overlooked by nineteenth century colonial 
propagandists; in France, E. Raboisson, a follower of the enthusiastic Leroy- 
Beaulieu, even claimed that when Charles I stopped Pym, Hampden and Oliver 
Cromwell colonizing (if he did), “England lost a colony and won a revolution, 
and Charles lost both his crown and his head”.2! 


In 1854 total British investment overseas was about £300 million; in 
1860, £650 million; in 1875, £1300 million; in 1914, £4000 million—equal to 
about half the total industrial and commercial capital invested at home. 
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Between 1875 and 1914 domestic capital had increased by little more than 
80 per cent. from £5000 million to over £9000 million; foreign investment 
increased by more than 200 per cent. from £1300 million to £4000 million—that 
is to say, in this period investment consisted of about three parts at home to 
two parts abroad; and when we remember that nearly half the home invest- 
ment was needed simply to maintain the amount of capital invested per head, 
or to cater for the increased population, more than sixty per cent. of the surplus 
was invested overseas.2? Translated into contemporary figures for the USA, 
an equivalent in money would be about $600 million a year, about six times the 
level of the foreign private investment of the United States since the war; if the 
same proportion of American resources were devoted to foreign investment as 
Britain devoted out of a far smaller national income in 1913, the flow of private 
investment would have to be thirty times as great as it was, or the entire 
Marshall plan would have to be carried out twice a year.?3 

Bearing in mind these figures, it can be argued, that whatever may have 
been the case before 1914, overseas investment is no longer necessary for the 
survival of capitalism. Since the war, in all countries of the world, developed 
and undeveloped, capitalist and non-capitalist, there has been a great shortage 
of capital. Everywhere domestic investment has been profitable. New wants, 
rising standards of living and increasing mechanization have all helped to create 
the demand for capital equipment, while high taxation has reduced one of the 
traditional sources of savings and capital funds.24 Whether this be a temporary 
or permanent phenomena, that is whether the post-war increased domestic 
investment will continue, remains to be seen. The recent recession in the USA 
would suggest that government action to sustain domestic investment may be 
necessary, even though the population continues to grow rapidly, probably 
because a great deal of the investment necessary in any country is for public 
needs, like roads, education, health and so on, which are not profitable, and 
therefore have to be carried out by public authority. Since much of the neces- 
_ sary funds has to be raised by taxation (or by government loans with interest 
payable from taxation), it is possible that the public may decline to support such 
policies in the future. If so, the capitalist democracies may have to think again. 

Does foreign investment pay? J. A. Hobson was quite certain that it did 
not, when the incidental costs that it involved were taken into account, and 
recently John Strachey answered the question in the negative again.?° Professor 
Cairncross has differed, as far as Britain was concerned, pointing out that the 
overseas interest averaged £100 million per annum between 1870-1914, out of a 
national income of £900 million in 1870 and £2300 million in 1913.76 But 


22A, K. Cairncross, op. cit., pp. 170 et seq.; Camb. Hist. of Brit. Emp., vol. ii, p.788; J. H. 
Clapham, 4n Economic History of Modern Britain, Camb., vol. II, 1932, p.234 et seq., vol. iii, 
1938, ch. 1, and cf. C. K. Hobson: The Export of Capital, London, 1914 and L. H. Jenks, The 
Migration of British Capital to 1875, London, 1927. 

23A. K. Cairncross, op. cit., p.3. 

24W, W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth, Camb., 1960, ch. 10. 

25J. A. Hobson, op. cit., John Strachey, The End of Empire, Lond., 1959, chs. x=xii. 

26A. K. Cairncross, op. cit., ch. ix. 
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without overseas investment, there would have been more domestic investment 
instead; lower interest rates might have stimulated improvement in industrial 
efficiency, and much more “social” investment than actually took place would 
have been desirable. With domestic investment the multiplier effect is much 
greater, although as we have seen, in the nineteenth century overseas invest- 
ment brought a greater direct benefit to the British economy than would be 
the case today. Andrew Shonfield concluded a few years ago that overseas 
investment would serve the national interest only if its profits were three or 
four times as great as that of home investment, and although this conclusion 
may be slightly overstated, his general argument appeared sound.?* 


Of course, if the capital invested overseas were to be repudiated—as 
was the case with pre-war French investments in Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkans or some British loans to Turkey, Spain and 
America—central, south and the southern states of the USA—the deficiencies 
of overseas investment would be so much greater. Palmerston realized this, 
and wanted to discourage it, as much as he wanted to promote foreign com- 
merce. “It has hitherto been thought by the successive governments of Great 
Britain undesirable that British subjects should invest their capital in loans to 
foreign governments instead of employing it on profitable undertakings at home”, 
he declared in 1848;75 

and with a view to discouraging hazardous loans to foreign 
governments who may either be unable or unwilling to pay the 
stipulated interest thereupon, the British Government has 
hitherto thought it the best policy to abstain from taking up 
as international questions the complaints made by British sub- 
jects against foreign governments which have failed to make 
good their engagements in regard to such pecuniary trans- 
actions. For the British Government has considered that 
the losses of imprudent men who have placed mistaken 
confidence in the good faith of foreign governments would 
prove a salutary warning to others, and would prevent any 
other foreign loans being raised in Great Britain. 
In a world of over-saving such defaults might not necessarily be bad—but where, 


as today, there is a great demand for capital, such an argument for overseas 
investment would fall to the ground. 


What of the view that colonies are necessary for defence? Remembering 
Adam Smith’s dictum that “defence is more important than opulence”, it may 
be argued that the needs of defence should override considerations of profit and 
loss. If the colonies are free, self-governing communities like parts of the 
Commonwealth, we can echo Wakefield’s view that “the possession of depen- 
dencies . . . conduces to the might and security . . . of the empire not merely 
by the prestige of greatness . . . but by the national partizanship for England 


27A Shonfield, British Economic Policy Since the War, Lond., 1958 11 
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of the communities”.2® But these are advantages which arise from a free 
alliance, and not from conquest or imperial rule imposed by force. 


The establishment of extensions of an old society as Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield put it, or the work “providentially assigned to Britain”, according 
to Gladstone, “of founding free growing and vigorous communities” which was 
such a “noble feature in the mission of this nation, as it was of old in the mission 
of Greece”? were products of the peculiar demographic and industrial conditions 
of the nineteenth century; but though these communities no longer need British 
rule or protection and are now capable of governing themselves, there are others 
which the mother country is said to have a duty to retain, as Anthony Trollope 
argued in 1873, with reference to Australia and New Zealand.*! 


We are called upon to rule them ... not for our glory but 
for their happiness. If we keep them, we should keep them 
not because they add prestige to the name of Great Britain, 
not because they are gems in our diadem, not in order that 
we may boast that the sun never sets upon our dependencies, 
but because by keeping them we may best assist them in 
developing their own resources. 


This role of “assistant” and helper is probably the justification of 
imperialism most stressed today, just as it was by some people a century ago 
when, according to the Edinburgh Review, even though the material advantages 
of the colonies were slight, “the interests of civilisation and humanity compel us 
to retain them, for England’s responsibilities to her many subject communities 
could not be laid aside”.2?. So, it would be argued they cannot immediately 
be laid aside today, though the goal would still be the same, and for the same 
reasons, as that announced for India in 1833 by Macaulay with all his typical 
rhetorical grandiloquence.*? 


It may be that the public mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown that system; that by good 
government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for 
better government; that, having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand European 
institutions. Whether such a day will ever come I know not. 
... Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English 
history. ‘To have found a great people sunk in the lowest 
depths of ‘slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to 
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have made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of 
citizens, would indeed be a title to glory all our own... . These 
i are triumphs which are followed by no reverse. ‘There is an 
empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those 
triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism; 
that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts and our 
morals, our literature and our laws. 


Perhaps it may be possible for this type of empire to be achieved today, 
and by the voluntary surrender of political and economic power to turn 
unwilling dependents into co-operative allies—as Great Britain appears to have 
done in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Ghana, Nigeria and Cyprus. In this sense, 
perhaps we can speak of an empire as an alliance, and political imperialism as a 
type of alliance-making. “The normal current of colonial history is the 
perpetual assertion of the right to self-government”, wrote C. B. Adderley in 
1869,34 and in the nineteenth century Britain conceded self-government to her 
white-settled colonies without major disturbances. This self-government was 
untrammelled by either the “imperial consolidation” that Disraeli havered about 
in 1872 or the imperial federation or imperial zollverein that “colonialist” 
enthusiasts agitated for in the generation that followed. The Duke of New- 
castle, Colonial Secretary from 1859-64, far longer than any of the other thirteen 
secretaries between 1852-70 hoped to retain the colonies “by bonds of mutual 
sympathy and mutual obligation”.*®> On the whole, his hopes were not vain, 
and with them a new meaning of empire. 


Here lay the germ of the future Commonwealth, of which the colonies 
could be members, and in which lay the possibility of increasing imperial 
strength and prosperity by a free association which former colonies could join. 
This would be the justification of imperialism—the building of a bloc, not of 
dependent satellites by force (imperialism old style), but of free allies, which 
we may think of as the only valuable form of imperialism today. When one 
thinks of the success achieved by the British colonial “surrender”, as it has 
been sometimes called, one wonders why it was made so reluctantly, and why 
other colonial powers, and in some cases Britain too, have so often clung so 
stubbornly to their colonies, which are now, if they were not a century ago, 
what Disraeli then called them—“millstones round our necks”.36 Would not 
France have been far better off if she had surrendered Indo-China quickly and 
willingly and had avoided war in Algeria? Did Holland gain anything by her 
post-war activities in Indonesia? What economic or military advantage did 
Great Britain gain from Cyprus, from Kenya, from Suez or from Central 
Africa, that would not have been more easily won without retaining, or 
attempting to retain, political control? Colony-owning powers are now expected 
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to develop their possessions—often at considerable cost. Militarily, colonies are 
now a source of weakness rather than strength, a source of criticism rather 
than prestige. Why then are they retained? Have the special interests that 
benefit from colonial possessions, well-organized as they often are, power to 
impose a policy which is impolitic for the less organized majority? Perhaps 
the majority are moved by feelings of racial superiority or of pride or they 
feel they still have a mission to fulfil to “backward” and economically - 


undeveloped peoples and over-estimate in many cases the extent of their 
backwardness. 


Imperialists often seem to argue that they should continue to rule their 
colonies until the latter have learned, not only how to govern themselves, but 
do so far better than the imperialist powers do themselves, to refrain from 
persecuting minorities which may include settlers from the mother country, 
to protect the rights of property which are thought fundamental to progress, 
and to be able to undertake, with reasonable prospects of success, the economic 
development of their country. However most of the “colonial” peoples find 
the justification of a “civilizing mission” is wearing thin amidst an orgy of 
imprisonment without trial, censorship, political bans, riots, terrorism, coups 
and rebellion.37 


Old style imperialism, if it may be so described, with its rule resting 
in the last analysis on force, has been so weakened that it can only survive 
now under special conditions, though whatever its critics may say, capitalist 
imperialism never indulged in the ruthless and uninhibited exploitation that 
was a feature of Nazi rule in Europe or the Japanese new order in Asia, or, as 
some would say, of recent Russian imperialism in Eastern Europe. Inside the 
so-called imperialist nations, weakened by two world wars, imperialism has its 
critics, traditionally drawn from socialists and liberals, but now including more 
and more from other sections of the community, all of whom want to stress 
the rights of man, and the equality of all peoples. It meets criticism from 
the non-imperialist democracies, and from the United States, as well as overt 
opposition from the USSR, China and their allies, and from the nationalist 
movements which have arisen in the former colonial territories themselves. 
In these circumstances, colonial empires, whether political or economic, must 
follow the precedent set in the case of the white British colonies a century or 
so ago. Imperialism, or foreign rule, can only survive if it is based on consent, 
not on exploitation—unless the imperialist powers are willing to maintain their 
rule by resorting to a degree of force which they are, in fact, rarely able to 
employ. 

If it is to continue in existence, a community of nations, linked freely 
together, must, like a domestic community, have mutual interests, and such a 
similarity of outlook on essentials that on details, as Lord Balfour has said, 
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its members “can safely afford to bicker”.*8 This union may arise from 
temporary exigencies of foreign or economic policy, or it may rest on a more 
permanent political philosophy, be it a belief in communism, or in the sanctity 
of certain human rights or in the equality of men or anything else. But, if 
this type of imperialism is to survive, to the members of such a community, or 
alliance, or bloc, political and economic freedom must be granted willingly, 
and both the political and economic relationships between its members, how- 
ever different their power and wealth, must be negotiated on fair terms and 
on a basis of mutual consent. 


This would seem to imply that the meaning of imperialism must now 
differ from its meaning in the past. In the political sphere, the mother country 
(usually a developed nation) must accept some opposition and criticism from 
its partners and former colonies, and not condemn it all as sedition to be 
suppressed by force; it must not let itself be seduced by ideas of strategic 
bases, which are in any case almost worthless in a hostile territory, and it 
must beware of the views ot European settlers who are likely to be strongly 
opposed to any transfer of power. Economically the ex-mother country must 
be ready to control its citizens in their exploitation of ex-colonials in the same 
way as it is ready to control the economically strong in the interests of the 
economically weak at home—even if this conflicts with the economic principles 
of laissez-faire. How necessary this is, may be seen from the way in which 
US companies’ activities often run counter to the policy of the State Depart- 
ment—even in Canada and Australia, let alone in Central America. Their 
economic power, sometimes coupled with political intervention, which is even 
more disastrous, only marks a return to what President Nasser recently called 
“neo-imperialism”’;*® it represents an appeal to force, not consent, in conditions 
in which such an appeal will fail. Imperialist power cannot now be success- 
fully used to prop up reactionary governments for long; it must assist backward 
countries in an industrial development which may create, temporarily, all the 
very considerable strains of an industrial revolution. 


Such assistance may take the traditional form of direct capitalist invest- 
ment for profit; but as those things most needed are not likely to be very 
profitable, little investment of this type can be expected. Assistance may be 
given for political reasons—whether for prestige, to generate goodwill or to 
impose economic ties; but since experience has shown that gratitude is not a 
strong factor in political relationships, and economic ties are more likely to 
cause political difficulties than goodwill, here too the motive for investment - 
is weak. Assistance may then depend on the recognition of the responsibility, 
if indeed there is one, to help one’s less fortunate fellows, which may indeed be 
strengthened by the reflection that since poverty is one cause of both revolution 
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and war, its relief may help to preserve social stability, and to keep the peace. 
This type of policy is in some respects similar to social reform in the domestic 
sphere. It has, too, features in common with points of the nineteenth century 
“imperial mission”. But it is less humilating insofar as it constitutes assistance 
towards self-government and a recognition of a duty on the one hand and a 
right on the other. 


Professor Myrdal has argued that the conquest of poverty, which is 
probably necessary for the peace of the world, can only be achieved by public 
assistance from one nation to another; for without it, the rich nations will 
grow richer and the poor poorer—as Marx prophesied would be the case under 
capitalism on the domestic scene.*? In the past, says Myrdal, colonies were 
deprived of effective nationhood, and had no government of their own which felt 
an urge to take constructive measures to promote the balanced growth of a 
national economy. But when a poor and backward nation becomes politically 
independent, it will be up against cumulative social processes holding it down 
in stagnation; political independence most certainly does not mean that it is 
automatically on the road to economic development. 


Rostow, in his analysis of economic growth,*! has argued that the “take- 
off” in industrialization demands a rise in the rate of investment from the 
five per cent. of the net national product which is normal in a backward 
society, and which is necessary merely to sustain the net national product in 
a community whose population is rising at the rate of about 1.5 per cent. 
every year, to between 10.5 and 12.5 per cent. of the net national product. 
This may be expected in time to raise the net national product by two per cent. 
per head, per year, though Eugene Staley, writing for the US Council for 
Foreign Relations, has argued that it will be necessary to invest more than 
15 per cent. of the national income.*#? Can this be achieved? Only, says 
Rostow, by a radical change in the backward society’s attitude towards applied 
science, risk-taking productive technique and methods of work; by the transfer 
of capital from the hands of those who sterilize it by prodigal living to those 
who will invest it productively, and plough back profits, and by social invest- 
ment—in transport, electrification, and so on, which will have to be carried 


out by the government.*? 


For this, a new leadership is necessary, supplied perhaps by the force 
of nationalism. But since the undeveloped country is, by definition, poor, it 
will also need aid from outside—hence the scope for partnership between the 
ex-colonies and their former imperial rulers. In fact, these had often more or 
less accidentally, begun to bring about the necessary transformations in thought, 
knowledge and institutions before surrendering their political power, for though 


40K. G. Myrdal, Economic Theory and Undeveloped Regions, Lond., 1957. 
41W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth, Camb., 1960, p.41. 
42Eugene Staley, The Future of Undeveloped Countries, N.Y., 1954. 


43W. W. Rostow, op. cit., pp.20-5. 
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they did not try to “optimize the development of the pre-conditions for take- 
off” to industrialization, as Rostow puts it, they did move colonial society on 


the path towards it.*4 


In the case of Great Britain, there is no economic basis for empire free 
trade or any imperial zollverein; to attempt to solidify or extend trade 
preferences would only disrupt the Commonwealth; but there is a need to 
extend aid to the Commonwealth’s underdeveloped parts; and in the absence 
of what Myrdal has called “elementary human solidarity”, aid may be directed 
to parts of the Commonwealth as a kind of imperial gesture that would be 
refused to underdeveloped countries outside it.#® If the USA were to take 
the same attitude to Latin America, and Great Britain, the US and say West 
Germany were to agree to assist other undeveloped countries in .Asia and 
Africa, they might together create a bridge over the abyss which separates the 
two worlds in which the developed and undeveloped nations dwell—a bridge 
more efficient than that of the traditional imperialist relationship, which has 
now been destroyed. But since it has been estimated that a tax of 5 per 
cent. of the national income of Europe, the USA and the USSR would have 
to be levied for 75 years and transferred for investment in backward countries 
to raise the living standards of non-European peoples to those of Europe or 
North America today, it may well be asked how willing would either the 
democratic or non-democratic developed communities be to shoulder such a 
burden, at least from altruistic motives. 


What of Russian, Chinese or Communist imperialism? May one speak 
of its existence? Not, of course, if it is merely a stage of capitalism, but 
certainly, if it is an extension of the political or economic power of the mother 
country. In the past unable to export capital, the USSR now can do so. 
This may be done from benevolence. According to Stalin 


No capitalist country could have rendered such effective 
and technically competent assistance to the People’s 
Democracies as the Soviet Union is giving them. It is the 
cheapest possible and technically superb . . . and at the bottom 
of this co-operation lies a sincere desire to help one another 
and to promote the economic progress of all. 


On the other hand, the Yugoslavian M. Dijilas alleged that the USSR 
had turned into an old-style imperialist power where “the export of capital 
is accompanied by a semi-military occupation, by the rule of an official caste 
and the police, by the strangling of democratic tendencies, by the establishment 


of obedient governments and by unscrupulous deception of the working 
people”.47 


44ibid., pp.27 and 112. 
45]. Strachey, op. cit., p.273. 


46 1 ; Mee é 
a ee sR Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.SS.R., (1952), quoted, J. Strachey, 


47Borba, 26 Nov. 1950, quoted, ibid., p.294. 
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Which of these descriptions is the more correct is of course a matter 
wherein opinions differ; but one must distinguish between those areas where 
the Soviet can back its economic penetration with its political power, as in 
Eastern Europe for example, and those areas where it cannot. In the latter, 
whether owing to the opposition of the USA and its allies, or to the opposition 
of local nationalist feeling, the Soviet, like the “West” must rely on persuasion 
and co-operation for its imperialism. The strict controls of the Stalinist era: 
would certainly seem to have been loosened in the last few years. By the end 
of 1954 the extra-territorial Soviet-owned enterprises which controlled several 
key industries in the satellite countries were wound up;*8 and following the 
Bandung conference in April 1955, and the famous twentieth congress of the 
CPSU in February 1956, a “‘harsh’ international centralism was transformed 
into a more benign ‘socialist internationalism’ having economic benefit as its 
cement”.*® Though temporarily this benefit may be limited by the relative 
weakness of the Soviet economy, this weakness is to a large extent offset by 
the control the government can exercise over the economy for political purposes, 
so strikingly different from the apparent powerlessness of the US State Depart- 
ment. 


The “new style” was officially recognized at last year’s meeting at 
Moscow of the communist parties of 81 nations, held, it is said, to try to 
reconcile differences between the Russians and the Chinese. In the statement 
issued by the conference in Pravda, 6 December 1960, a new concept appeared 
—that of the “national democratic state” or “independent national democracy”, 
neither a “people’s democracy” nor a stooge of capitalist imperialists but 


a State which consistently upholds its political and 
economic independence, fights against imperialism and _ its 
military blocs, against military bases on its territory; a State 
which fights against the new forms of colonialism and the 
penetration of imperialist capital. . . . The formation and con- 
solidation of national democracies enables the countries con- 
cerned to make rapid social progress and play an active part 
in the people’s struggle for peace, against the aggressive 
policies of the imperialist camp, for the complete abolition 
of colonial oppression. . . . Whether the colonial struggle takes 
a military or non-military form, the national bourgeoisie is not 
to be trusted, 
Pravda continued. It is 

objectively interested in the accomplishment of the principal 
tasks of anti-imperialist, anti-feudal revolution, and therefore 
can participate in the struggle against imperialism and 
feudalism. In that sense it is progressive. But it is unstable; 
though progressive, it is inclined to compromise with imperialism 
and feudalism. ... As social contradictions grow the national 


48The World To-day, Oct. 1955, vol. xi, p.430. 
49:bid., May 1956, vol. xii, p.200. 
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bourgeoisie inclines more and more to compromising with 
domestic reaction and imperialism.* 

This “compromising” shows that there is no imperialist monopoly in 1960 
any more than in 1900; backward nations and erstwhile colonies can play off 
one imperialist bloc against another, but more effectively now than in 1900 
thanks to their greater power, which has, in effect, caused the imperialism of 
force, overt or concealed, to be replaced by an imperialism more or less of 
consent—more or less at least, though not forgetting contemporary “neo- 
imperialism”; but since the subject powers have much greater power of resistance 
today than formerly, the neo-imperialist, confronting world opinion, cannot 
indulge usually in the ruthless activities that he sometimes carried out in the 
past. Multilateral and international development schemes have in many cases 
replaced private investment, whether through such organizations as the Colombo 
plan, the French Community, the US Development Loan Fund, the Organization 
of American States and the inter-American Development Bank, the Communist 
Comecon, The World Bank, IMF, SUNFED or the UN Technical Assistance 
Programme, and all these institutions and organizations, being semi-public in 
character, are forced by political considerations, apart altogether from what 
may or may not be the good intentions of their promoters, to follow a policy 
of aid, not exploitation. 


Imperialism, in the broadest sense, must be connected not merely with 
overseas capitalist investment, but with the exercise of power by one group of 
peoples over another, with the exploiting of the conquered and subjugated—at 
first usually by direct enslavement, later indirectly, by levying tribute or taxes, 
or as with Venice or the East Indies, for example, by trading on especially 
advantageous terms. Just as Engels in the Anti-Diihring praised the first intro- 
duction of slavery “which first made possible the flower of the ancient world”>1 
and Marx the achievements, in its proper stage, of bourgeois capitalism, so in its 
day economic imperialism, even with the political subjugation that often, though 
not always, accompanied it, brought benefits to its subjects, by transforming 
their societies. “England, it is true, in causing a social revolution in Hindostan, 
was actuated only by the vilest interests, and was stupid in her manner of 
ra wrote Marx in an article for the New York Daily Tribune in 

uly : 


But this is not the question. The question is: can mankind 
fulfil its destiny without a fundamental revolution in the social 
state of Asia? If not, whatever may have been the crimes of 
England, she was the unconscious tool of history in bringing 


50ibid., Feb. 1961, vol. xvii, p.72, and cf. Ian Turner, 
existence”, Australian Quarterly, Mar. 1961, vol. 33, pp.49-50. 
51“We should never forget that our whole economic and political and intellectual develop- 
ment has as its presupposition a state of things in which slavery was as necessary as it was 
universally regarded”. F, Engels, Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution in Science (Anti-Diihring) 
Leipzig, 1878, part ii, Political Economy, extracts trans. E. Burns (ed.), 4 Handbook of Marxism, 


mr bese and cf. F. Engels, The Origin of the Family, (1884), ch. ii, quoted, ibid., 
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about that revolution. . . . I know that the English millocracy 
intend to endow India with railways with the exclusive view of 
extracting at diminished expenses the cotton and other raw 
materials for their manufactures. But when you have once 
introduced machinery into the locomotion of a country, which 
possesses iron and coals, you are unable to withhold it from 
its fabrication. . . . The railway system will therefore become 
in India truly the forerunner of modern industry. . . . Modern 
industry, resulting from the railway system, will dissolve the 
hereditary divisions of labour, upon which rest the Indian 
castes, those decisive impediments to Indian progress and 
Indian power. Though the Indians will not reap the fruits 
of the new elements of society scattered among them by the 
British bourgeoisie till in Great Britain itself the now ruling 
classes shall have been supplanted by the industrial proletariat, 
or till the Hindoos themselves shall have grown strong enough 
to throw off the English yoke altogether.® 
This type of benefit may now become greater, as the role of force 
becomes less, and development is carried out more for the benefit of the poorer 
nations, and the prophesied tendency towards “increasing misery” is countered 
by semi-political action on the international scene as it already has been 
domestically. When investment from outside can be regulated by free national 
governments so as to prevent exploitation, such investment may be welcomed; 
all the more so as it becomes more and more institutional in character. It 
would seem that imperialism in the Marxist sense is on the way out; it was 
relevant only to particular conditions, just as so many other Marxist dogmas 
were only applicable to the special circumstances of a private capitalism under- 
taking an industrial revolution. The peculiar conditions which permitted 
economic imperialism to flourish have been destroyed by the growing power of 
the former colonial nations, by changed political conditions of capitalist countries. 
“Imperialism” today rests more and more either once again on naked force 
or (if it can still be called imperialism) on a partnership between nations more 
equal to one another, based on a shared ideology, or on similar political and 
economic interests. These conditions were never absent from nineteenth century 
imperialism, which is perhaps the reason for much of the confusion which sur- 
rounded the term; but now the phenomena associated with economic imperialism, 
which were temporarily of great, but never of exclusive importance, are more and 


more withering away. 


University of Sydney 


52"The Future Results of British Rule in India”, in Karl Marx, Selected Works, V. Adoratsky, 
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Some Consequences of 
Nationalism in India By D. P. SINGHAL 


In an address delivered at Edinburgh University in 1952, Arnold Toynbee 
predicted that in fifty years the world would be under the hegemony of the 
United States, but that in the twenty-first century, as religion captures the 
place of technology, it is possible that “India the conquered will conquer its 
conquerors”.! But if it does, what a contrast it will be to a world fifty years 
ago, when most of humanity lay humbled at the feet of a few western powers. 
Imperialism, firmly entrenched as it was, in colonial soil, stood in no serious 
danger of dislocation, certainly not from national movements or revolts. The 
only challenge, menacing enough, came from the other imperialist powers such 
as the Germans and the Japanese, aiming at the substitution of one empire by 
another. A passionately anti-imperialist Hobson “saw the future in the terms 
of the logical extension of the colonial system into a nightmare of world-wide 
imperialism exploiting the whole earth in the interests of a small class of 
western parasites”.2 Yet today little remains of imperialism, except in some 
indirect form. Exigencies of time would not allow me to comment on the 
characteristics of nationalism and on its historical evolution. It must, however, 
be observed that it is not a neat or fixed concept, but an indeterminate, at times 
incongruous, combination of various beliefs, conditioned in a given historical 
process, in which myth and reality, truth and fiction, hope and hostility are 
inextricably intermixed. It is amorphous and like religion has diverse forms 
meaning different things to different persons. It is essentially a state of mind, 
a strong feeling of a personal identification with the peoples around and a 
consciousness of a common destiny with them, acquired through a long habit 
of association. Thus it is not a political doctrine but a human phenomenon, a 
continuously changing process, both in time and place. 


Nationalism in India, accordingly, had its own individual personality and 
distinctive character. It was indubitably a creation of British rule, and a by-pro- 
duct of European liberalism, although the influence of the latter, has sometimes, 
been over-emphasized. British imperialism, described once by Macaulay as “the 
strangest of all political anomalies in history”, was based on diverse and even 
contradictory principles, which “reflected the aims and needs of a just but alien, a 
firm but not conscienceless despotism”. Justice accompanied by humanitarian 


impulses led to enlightenment through modern education, and despotism gave 
rise to organized national movement. 


1Huston Smith, The Religions of Man, N.Y., 1958, p. 25 (cited 
John Strachey, The End of Empire, Lond., 1959, pp. 14453 (ated). 
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Articulated nationalism began in India as a liberal movement in the form 
of the Indian National Congress in 1885 with the approval of the British. 
Romance generally does not long survive marriage, not even in politics. Within 
a year even the liberal Viceroy Dufferin had visibily cooled off. By the time 
Curzon (1898-1905), that dashing young man, came, rupture was assured. 
India in Curzon’s view was incapable of ruling herself and it was necessary 
therefore for Britain to govern India “as if . . . for ever”. Indian reaction to 
the British rule steadily intensified; for the British, singularly unimaginative in 
this respect, refused to realize the growing sentiment of self-government and 
continued to give to India their version of good government. We know with 
the knowledge of subsequent events in India and elsewhere that once the 
conflict between the two had begun, “good government” must yield to “self- 
government”, no matter what the price. They continued to create Macaulay’s 
“class of persons, Indian in blood, in colour, but English in taste, in opinion, in 
morals and in intellect”. As might have been foreseen nationalist opposition 
became tougher and under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, it became “a mass 
revolutionary movement”. He was “both a saint and by a sort of divine instinct, 
an extremely practical man, and to that combination of qualities the administrator 
had no reply”.4 


The British “gave too little and too late!”. Beaglehole has very aptly 
summed it up. 


India, more than any other part of the empire, was the land 
of formulated intentions. But by a sort of desperate fatality, 
the imperial formulations always came too late, it was aimed 
to meet a situation which had already passed away, the for- 
ward step was always the rear of the necessity.° 


What the British called “difficulties” in the transfer of power the Congress 
regarded as “excuses”. Professed political ideals remained unrealized. Indeed, 
often practice was contrary to ideals. The famous announcement of Montague 
in 1917 declaring self-government as the ultimate goal was followed by the 
Amirtsar Massacre where hundreds of unarmed Indians were shot to death 
in an enclosure. 


Disbelief in British professions was a foundation upon which the 
nationalism in India mainly rested. 


How much Indian nationalism owes to the direct impact of European 
liberalism would be extremely difficult to ascertain. The force of liberal ideas 
certainly made British imperialism more humane and receptive to national 
demands, although the growing power of commercial interests in an era of 
industrial revolution invariably counselled authoritarianism. Democracy at home 
was to “co-exist with despotism abroad”. The conflicting principles of liberty 
and empire were to be blended into a new, a unique doctrine “domination for the 


4J. C. Beaglehole, “The British Commonwealth of Nations” in D. Thomson (ed.), the New 
Camb. Mod. Hist., Camb. 1960, vol. XII, p. 552. 
Sibid., pp. 551-2. 
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dominated”, Even the champions of liberty like Gladstone found themselves 
in this conflict taking sides most enthusiastically with “empire loyalists”. 


Many of the prophets and leaders of Indian nationalism were, no doubt, 
greatly influenced by the ideas of European liberal thought, but they drew 
their inspiration from India’s cultural past. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, “The 
Father of Modern India”, in 1823, twelve years before Macaulay wrote his 
famous Minute on Education, implored the British in a letter “couched in 
superb English”, to introduce in India colleges of Western learning, not of 
Oriental learning, as the British were doing then.6 Yet this man was the 
acknowledged leader of a “reformed and militant Hinduism”. He discerned 
no contradictions between the liberty of liberalism and the intrinsic values 
of Hinduism. Even Prime Minister Nehru, who has imbibed British habits and 
thought-processes “more than even the British themselves”, has expressed his 
recognition of the strength of Indian cultural heritage as the driving force 
behind unity and progress.7 Tilak, “The Father of Indian Unrest”® and the 
first man to put the goal of “swaraj (freedom) is my birth-right” before the 
Indians, in fact did not visit England until almost the end of his political career, 
and was deeply inspired in his political philosophy by the Bhagawad-Gita. 


The common people either in the office or in the field, who formed by 
far the bulk of the national movement knew in any case but little of western 
liberal ideas. Anything they had seen in real form was only imperialism and the 
concepts of rights and freedom were but vague, and hypothetical. They could 
be made to see the value of western concepts only when presented to them 
in an Indian garb. Thus Aurobindo Ghose, a completely westernized and 
English-educated intellectual, who renounced politics to retire to Pondicherry 
in pursuit of Divine consciousness, spoke of nationalism as an “Avatar” — an 
incarnation of God — which must emancipate humanity from demoniac 
oppression.® Much later Gandhi spoke in the same language to “the teeming 
millions of India”, who followed him with unprecedented devotion. The state 
of political freedom was translated into “Ramarajya” — the kingdom of a 


Hindu legendary king Rama — in which justice, righteousness and the will 
of the people, were supreme. 


It was this alliance between the imported concepts of liberty and unity, 
and the developing ideals of renascent Hinduism which gave Indian nationalism 
the distinctive character of adopting the new without giving up the old. Both 
the concept of nationality, that is the existence of a community within a 


®Macaulay used many of the arguments and even some of the phraseology of Ram Mohan 
Roy, whose letter is available in W. Theodore de B ts a 
Teodiston NY. 1988, oo. $905 ore de Bary (ed.) and others, Sources of Indian 

TJ. Nehru, 4 Bunch of Old Letters, Lond., 1960, p. 148. “. . . I had imbibed most of the 
prejudices of Harrow and Cambridge, and in my likes and dislikes I was perhaps more an 
Englishman than an Indian.” (Before an Allahabad Court in 1922.) 

8Sir Valentine Chirol, an adversary of Tilak, called him derogatorily so, but later it transformed 
by its usage into a compliment. é 

®R. R. Diwakar, Mahayogi, Bombay, 1954, p. xi. 
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prescribed territory, and patriotism were known to the Indians throughout 
their history. Indian nationalism was in a way an old garment in modern 
style. Ancient literature and religious texts testify to a well-defined image of 
Mother India and to a clear consciousness of national solidarity. The ancient 
Indians designated it Bharatvarsha, or just Bharat, a name now reinstated in 
the republican constitution of India. The deepest sentiments of love and 
service for India were voiced in the Vedic and epic literature. Manu Smriti, 
the oldest surviving codified legal text, contains passages of extreme patriotic 
fervour such as “Mother and Mother-country are greater than Heaven”. 


It was the resuscitation of this image which gave a definite meaning to 
nationalism for the Hindu, who recognized it at once and responded to the call 
with the required intensity of feeling, but it was an alien picture for the Muslim, 
whose opposition to idolism, Butparasti, verged on iconoclasm. Reconciliation 
with such symbolism required on his part extreme religious resilience. 


The British, however persistently refused to recognize the traditional 
character of unity, even partly, in India and insisted on regarding it as their 
sole creation. The dispute represents a desperate conflict of two nationalisms, 
the British and the Indian, for moral ascendency. Justification of political 
domination on purely economic grounds was too base a motive to confess; it 
had to be a civilizing mission inspired by humanitarian considerations. Indian 
society was to be represented as chaotic, degenerate and a most needy receiver 
of a “civilization on march”. The acquisition of power was paraded as an 
unwanted burden to be held in trust indefinitely. 


The doctrine of guardianship was evolved and it became the Christian 
duty of the guardians to help civilize the lesser breeds. This could be a belief 
born of a misconception which Toynbee has described as “the unity of civilization” 
involving the assumption that “there is only one river of civilization, our own 
and that all others are either tributary to it or else lost in the desert sand”.!° 


Political subjugation was known to the Indian, he could endure it, but 
proud of his own heritage he was not prepared to tolerate racial arrogance. As 
early as 1819, Munro confessed, “Foreign conquerors have treated the natives 
with violence and often with great cruelty, but none has treated them with so 
much scorn as we”.!!_ The Indian gave obedience to the British but not respect, 
which the latter struggled to gain so desperately. The irrationality of the con- 
flict of the two egos increased in intensity. Working behind political attitudes, 
cultural egoism precipitated a tragedy of identical ideals. Admittedly the ideals 
of congress nationalism were not at variance with the declared objects of 
British authority, yet mutual suspicion, born of egocentricity, rendered any 
co-operation between them ineffective. There developed a tendency in 
nationalism, of rigidity, exclusiveness and prejudice. Cultural arrogance, how- 


10A, J. Toynbee, 4 Study of History, abridgment by D. C. Somervell, O.U.P. 1960, p. Sif 
Toynbee has analyzed in detail the roots of this misconception. 
11Jyer, op.cit., p. 17 (cited). 
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ever, could not disguise western political ascendancy and the impact of western 
;deas forced the Indians to reflect more seriously on the enormity of their social 
evils and to be more receptive to the calls of reforms which they had callously 
ignored from the days of the Buddha. 


Sheer instinct of self-preservation against the challenge of the west led to 
cultural renaissance which first preceded and then ran parallel to nationalism in 
India. Reform movements like Brahmosamaj, Arya Samaj and the Ramkrishna 
Mission closely identified themselves with national awakening. Embedded in 
socio-religious reform movements, nationalism required political independence to 
initiate the social and economic revolution. It was not only the pride of the 
old, but the vigour of the new which agitated for change—Jnqilab. Liberation 
from alien rule was not sufficient; it was to be a comprehensive crusade against 
all kinds of oppressions — including social and economic. In the final phase 
the cry for change (Inqilab), almost subordinated the demand of political 
independence (Swaraj or Azadi). It was this attitude of mind which gave a new 
life and a new target after the vanishing act of British rule, and while national 
movements were disintegrating elsewhere in their triumph, Indian nationalism, 
tense but steady, was striding along with progress, cutting its losses and con- 
solidating its gains. 


It was, therefore, no accident that Gandhi walked into the leadership of 
Indian nationalism with little resistance and stayed there without aligning himself 
with one pressure group or the other. He was one man whose authority could 
neither be approached nor reapproached. Gandhi symptomized the synthesis of 
Indian contradictions which baffled logical reasoning, but in him the Indian 
masses saw the reflection of their ideal self. They did not always understand 
him; nor did they accept all his teachings, but they invariably responded to his 
call. He taught an extremely wide variety of ethical concepts ranging from 
personal hygiene to universality of religions, but non-violence was the central 
theme of his teachings. His doctrines of “non-violence”, of “hate the sin, not 
the sinner” of “fair means for fair ends” were the Gandhian version of Indian 
cultural values, lying in disuse for centuries. 


The effectiveness of Gandhian ethics must be open to some controversy 
but the very insistence on moral values was a tremendous gain and in times of 
crisis, a source of courage and light. 


In an era of intense nationalism and racial prejudice, Tagore sought to 
broaden India’s outlook to world-wide humanism. He consistently warned his 
countrymen against the evils of nationalism, which he regarded “a great menace”. 
He too, like Gandhi, spoke of India’s self-purification and constructive work. 
He strived to protect the culture of human brotherhood from racial bigotry. 
Political freedom was not to be really free but it was to him merely a way to 
become more powerful. Real freedom was of the mind and the spirit. He 
repeatedly warned, “. . . it is my conviction that my countrymen will gain 
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truly their India by fighting against that education which teaches them that a 
country is greater than the ideals of humanity”.!” 


Heavy reliance on traditional inspiration could have impaired the validity 
of modern concepts and values, which were the acclaimed objectives of Indian 
nationalism. Linking past heritage with present aspirations may have been a 
convenient instrument or a genuine conviction, but there was a great need to 
emphasize the western concepts for their own sake and to appreciate them in 
their own setting. ‘To underline the intrinsic quality of the streak of foreign 
culture was the greatest gift of Nehru to nationalism in India. Influenced, 
though, by his Indian heritage, Nehru in his outlook was a complete western. 
European liberalism, humanism and socialism had a profound influence on him 
enabling him to fill a big gap in Indian political life, a gap that could otherwise 
have proved very costly. He diverted Indian attention from exclusive concentra- 
tion on “duties to society” to rights of the individual. Extreme individualism 
of the west was indispensable in order to inject the feeling of self-reliance in 
the Indian who has so far found escape in his dependence either on family, 
caste or community. Contemptuously discarding Indian humility, verging on 
docility, he preached and practised self-assertion which was often confused with 
arrogance in India. In a society ridden with multiple social and economic 
inequalities, he underlined human dignity and the complete equality of man. 
Nehru, in contrast to Gandhi, was the living symbol of what was best in the 
west. He sanctified and glorified western culture for the Indians. Gandhi 
“mesmerized the peasantry” but it was Nehru who drew the intelligentsia into 
the movement. 


Consequences of a varied phenomenon such as nationalism should also 
be varied. Some are inevitable consequences implied in its very nature and 
some accidental consequences. One such sudden and perhaps the saddest 
consequence of Indian nationalism was the partition of India. 


The Congress certainly did not represent only Hindu interests, (it 
remained by any standards truly national), but its Hindu phraseology and the 
religiosity of many of its leaders lent itself to misinterpretation and thus to 
genuine uneasiness. Not all Muslims were alienated, but a large number were 
—enough to cripple political unity. The outbreak of communal violence on an 
unprecedented scale, in which half a million innocent Hindus and Muslims were 
killed, was a curious and somewhat tragic culmination of a national movement 
which had professed to remain immune from all kinds of violence. Enormity 
of violence shook the entire country, but the savagery of it shook its very 
conscience. The agony and anguish of those terrible days history might 
eliminate with profit. But history has no heart, it only has a mind and would 
do well to let the future generations see how debased their ancestors had 
become. 


12Rabindra Nath Tagore, “Nationalism in India” in Indo-Asian Culture, vol. V, no. 6, p. 358. 
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Partition was, ironically, a defeat for Muslim nationalism also, as it 
involved the partitioning of the Muslim community as well. “The Muslims”, 
wrote W. C. Smith, “had brought Pakistan into being on the grounds that 
their community was a unit. The Muslim League’s suddenly advocated plat- 
form of a separate state was corollary of its prior and more fundamental thesis 
that the Muslims of the then India must stand united. . . . With a burning 
intensity it proclaimed that they were a nation. They certainly succeeded in 
making themselves feel that they were a nation. Yet the very success of the 
League policy led to the fact that they are now two nations.” Only a little 
less than half the Muslims were to be left inside the new India. At its best 
a new nation was created for half the community at the expense of the other 
half. 


Indian nationalism, however, never admitted the validity of the two-nation 
theory; it conceded Pakistan as a price of independence and in its firm belief 
that communal rapproachement was impossible while the British were there. 
On the other hand, the British insisted that communal divisions had always 
existed in India, and they indignantly rejected the nationalists’ accusations. 


It may be said that neither the British were as virtuous as they 
pretended to be, nor were they so vicious as the nationalists portrayed them 
to be. Prior to British rule there was no trace of the type of Hindu-Muslim 
conflicts associated with it. Evidence of dissimilarity cannot be regarded as 
existence of hostility. In the Simon report, it was pointed out that Hindu- 
Muslim antagonism was predominant in the directly-ruled British territory and 
comparatively absent in the Indian States. Often local officials, in their 
misguided zeal, certainly acted in a manner contrary to British declarations, 
as they did in various other fields of political activity, forcing the hand of the 
cabinet by presenting it with a fait accompli. But it is equally true that upon 
discovery they were either publicly or privately severely reprimanded. 


Part responsibility for failing to resolve communal tangle must lie on 
the nationalists. Most Indian Muslims were converted Hindus and had common 


historical experience with them. Dissimilarities between the peoples in India 
were mainly regional, not communal. 


Yet the caste ridden Hindu society insisted on treating the Muslims as 
a distinct class; it was the Hindu caste system which solidified Muslim religion 
into a separate social group. To make matters more complicated the com- 
munal divisions of Indian society in many respects overlapped the class divisions. 
The Indian bourgeoisie was predominantly Hindu, while the Muslim community 
was generally economically backward. It was only too easy to transform an 
economic resentment into a communal issue. Just as the Anglo-Indian political 


conflict was basically cultural, the Hindu-Muslim communal antagonism was 
mainly economic. 


18W. C. Smith, Islam in Modern History, Lond., 1946, D057. 
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The difficult historical processes through which India secured her national 
independence unleashed numerous suppressed and semi-suppressed forces, giving 
rise to socio-religious prejudices and tensions. Hindus felt aggrieved and Muslims 
insecure. When Gandhi took up the Muslim cause and vowed not to rest 
until communal peace was restored, he was assassinated by a Hindu com- 
munalist. It was indeed an ironical act to kill a co-religionist in the name of 
communal hostility. The first notable casualty in independent India was its 
architect; the apostle of non-violence met a violent death. Tensions rise quickly 
but die hard, particularly those based on prejudices. Prejudice is a mental 
complex, a distorted perception of persons or issues based on a previous bias, 
and is, therefore, not subject to ordinary processes of logical reasoning. 
Rehabilitation of minds and problems of emotional integration are not easy to 
solve, but removal of economic inequalities, through rapid industrialization, could 
help considerably as such tensions and prejudices originate to a great extent 
from economic insecurity. 


Partition itself may not be considered a consequence of Indian nationalism 
for it was in fact the culmination of Muslim nationalism. Kashmir, however, 
is both a consequence and a problem of Indian nationalism. Were it not so the 
problem would have been solved in no time. The price which both these 
countries are paying seems infinitely excessive for a piece of territory which is 
economically deficient. Strategically it is important — all border areas are — 
but in an age of nuclear energy its significance is much too much overrated. 


Indian nationalism had never admitted the validity of the two-nation 
theory, and to the division of India on a religious basis. ‘They had accepted 
Pakistan only as a political compromise. In contrast Muslim nationalism 
looked upon Pakistan as an embodiment of its hopes and a justification of its 
plea for a separate nation for Indian Muslims. 


Kashmir was the only territory left which was predominantly Muslim 
and whose fate was in the hands of a Hindu ruler. Acceptance of Pakistan’s 
claim to Kashmir on the ground that it was a Muslim area would have been 
an open and complete denial of all the professions of faith in national unity. 
But to decline on legal grounds that the decision of the Hindu ruler was 
irrevocable, under the Indian Independence Act, would be no affirmation of 
faith. Defence behind legal technicalities of political ideals would be weak and 
ineffective. If only the Muslims of Kashmir could be demonstrated to have 
confidence in Hindu India, Indian nationalism would be vindicated and com- 
munalism demolished. Territory was lost, but the ideal could still be saved. 
On the other hand if Kashmir went to Pakistan the authenticity of Muslim 
nationalism would be further illustrated in a straight contest without the 
presence of the third party, as the Congress called the British and accused the 
league of their patronage. It was her chance to prove her integrity, more than 
power. It is this conflict, conflict of the ideals, which has kept an issue alive 
which materially is not worth half the money and energy which has been 
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spent on it. The risk of losing the ideal has kept the decision pending. It 
was a challenge to both, which none could ignore. 

Among the inevitable consequences of nationalism, territorial integration 
is perhaps its most outstanding achievement. India had cultural and geographical 
unity but only very rarely in history had she been politically united. Under the 
British the situation was somewhat peculiar. Three-fifths of India was directly 
under British administration and two-fifths, divided between about six hundred 
states of all shapes and sizes, was ruled by autocratic Indian princes, who were 
bound in various types of treaty relations ranging from subordinate alliance to 


vassalage. 

For accepting British paramountcy and accepting certain pecuniary 
responsibilities their domestic distinctivity was retained. Assured complete 
protection from the aggression of their warring neighbours — which formerly 
kept them vigilant — the princes turned to debauchery and despotism. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi, generally not given to using harsh language wrote, “But 
every Indian prince is a Hitler in his own state. He can shoot his people 
without coming under any law. Hitler enjoys no greater powers.’!* Indian 
India, compared to British India, was generally backward; almost in a state 
of arrested progress. If it were to be held as an example of a territory under 
Indian administration, no one in India would have ever asked for independence. 
They had use for the British, who have often been accused of letting these 
states remain as they were. ‘Their explanations proclaiming respect for treaty 
rights and obligations are not quite convincing. A very prominent Englishman, 
H. N. Brailsford, once asked an able Indian as to what he meant by independence, 
who replied: “Independence means a state of things in which British Govern- 
ment can no longer play off Muslims against Hindus and the Princes against 
both”. Yet the British did not design these states; they were an inevitable 
result of an unmeditated and unorganized process of territorial expansion. 


In an independent India, however, these princes could not survive; they 
were anachronisms in the body politic. After the withdrawal of British power, 
under the terms of the act, the paramountcy lapsed to the princes; they could 
either join India or Pakistan or stay independent. Abdication of power 
voluntarily is a rare phenomenon in history. With judicious threats of force 
and diplomatic persuasion they were first stripped of their three vital subjects, 
defence, foreign affairs and communications, and then urged to transfer internal 
government to popular movements inside their respective states. In recompense 
the rulers were allowed to retain their titles, dignities, immunities and given 
generous privy purses. Most of them cared for little more anyway. 

The pattern of integration was well defined. The smaller states were 
grouped into sizeable administrative units under the governorship of one of the 
deposed rulers, elected from amongst themselves, usually the most senior one 


M4Harijan, 7 Oct. 1939 (cited). V. B. Kulkarri, The Future of Indian States, p. xii 
15H, N. Brailsford, Subject India, Lond., 1943, p. 110. 
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called Rajpramukh. The bigger states such as Mysore, Kashmir, Hydrabad, 
were retained as separate units. But both types were brought in line with 
other units of the Indian constitution. Thus emerged 27 states out of 600 or s0, 
including old provinces. 

The new alignment of boundaries in India in consequence of this 
integration was haphazard, purely determined by political expediency. The 
constituent units of the Indian union had a disparate status. There were now 
‘three categories of states, each one with distinctive features. Anomalous 
political states and unscientific division of boundaries had to be corrected. The 
opportunity for this was provided by the growing linguistic nationalism in 1954. 

The growth of regional languages during the period of political evolution 
made them powerful vehicles of expression and created a sense of solidarity 
among those who spoke them. The fact that they were spoken in well defined 
areas, often with an historic background, had given rise to healthy local 
patriotism not necessarily in conflict with national personality. ‘The manner 
in which the British rose to power in India did not allow them to design the 
administrative divisions on any logical basis. In fact the division was clumsy; 
some provinces, like Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the United Provinces, were too 
unwieldy. For the British, however, linguistic consideration was not very 
material. The desire for administrative union of the members of a linguistic 
group had existed for quite sometime but it was overshadowed by bigger desires. 
Once India was free the long cherished desire of a linguistic division was put 
forward as a basis of redistribution of boundaries. In a federal union, such as 
India, linguistic homogeneity could provide the requisite emotional response for 
the working of democratic institutions. Administrative, educational and cultural 
activities could be conducted easily and efficiently through increased use of 
regional languages. Political inequalities and economic disparities, based on 
linguistic affinities, within each province could be eliminated. 

On the other hand, regionalism conceals a tendency of cultural frag- 
mentation. The self-image of superiority which every linguistic group creates 
of itself could easily transform healthy rivalry into unhealthy conflicts and 
disruptive forces, seriously damaging national unity. Already there were signs 
of regional arrogance. Formation of linguistic groups instead of accelerating 
economic planning could retard its progress. Planning on a national scale must 
cut across linguistic affiliations, and the local sentiment may resent utilization 
of one area’s resources for another. Consequently, to study the problem a 
Linguistic Provinces commission headed by S. K. Dar, a retired High Court 
judge was appointed in 1948. The report of this commission considered it 
inadvisable to form provinces on exclusively or even mainly linguistic lines. It 
rejected the “sub-nation” theory and pointed out that linguistic states would be 
self-defeating since all would contain minorities. 

A high powered congressional committee appointed at the Jaipur session, 
including both Nehru and Patel, supported the Dar commission’s report, but 
suggested the application of the principle in mutually well defined areas, where 
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other considerations were also favourable.1® Andhra was reported to be one 
such area where a beginning could be made. This concession was the beginning 
of a chain reaction of regional cum linguistic conflicts. It is most likely that 
if complete status quo was maintained, all would have been grumpy under the 
clumsy divisions, but in sympathy with each other’s losses. 

The cry for a separate Andhra state mounted. The government resisted 
the pressure for some mysterious reasons. Prime Minister Nehru himself was 
the head of the committee which had recommended the creation of Andhra 
state. The Telegus persisted in their demand until a Telegu congressman, Sri 
Potti Sriramulu, using Gandhian technique, went on a “fast unto death” over 
this issue, and indeed died. This stirred the mass of Telegu speaking people 
and a few days later on 19 December 1952 their demand was accepted by the 
government. By this inexplicable behaviour the government only encouraged 
other pressure groups and similar demands. 

A year later, on 22 December 1953, a States Reorganization Commission 
was appointed to review the whole situation, “objectively and dispassionately”. 
The appointment of the commission merely provided time for the interested 
groups to marshal their arguments and forces in anticipation of a showdown. 
Most of the people involved in agitation were the former nationalists who had 
sufficient experience and training for a protest movement. Many an upheaval 
has been created by the demobbed soldiers — violent or non-violent makes little 
difference to the habit of contest. 


The commission, after a very careful survey of all the aspects involved, 
rejected “one language one state theory” on grounds of its weakening influence 
on national solidarity and on the impossibility of its real achievement in India, 
“since different language groups, including the vast Hindi-speaking population 
of the Indian Union, cannot always be consolidated to form linguistic unity. . . .”27 
Upholding the supremacy of national interests they accommodated the linguistic 
principle as far as possible with two major exceptions, — Bombay and Punjab — 
which were to remain bilingual states. Other states were also dissatisfied, but 
their ailments were minor. In Bombay the Marathi-speaking people had long 
demanded a separate state with Bombay as their capital, and in Punjab the 
Sikhs had agitated for a Punjabi-speaking state. There was general discontent. 
Demonstrations, protest meetings etc. were organized all over the country and 
the linguistic nationalism was on the war path, especially in Bombay where the 
linguistic riots between the Gujeratis and Maharastrians occurred. In Bombay 
state the bone of contention was the city of Bombay. Gujeratis had the wealth 
of the city, but the Maharashtrians were in a majority. None was willing to 
surrender. After much bitterness, mounting conflicts and tensions, a solution 
was worked out for the acceptable division of Bombay into two states. The 
city of Bombay went to the majority group. 


16The committee is known as JVP commi i 
s mittee after the first | . 
Jawaharlal, Vallabhbhate Paxtabhi. conte clenbe ae 


17States Reorganization committee report, p. 46, 
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The problem of a Punjabi-speaking state still continues to spark off 
the linguistic sentiments. The Sikhs are pressing for it; they have applied the 
usual techniques of satyagraha; only recently one of their leaders, Sant Fateh 
Singh, following the example of an Andhra congressman, went on a fast unto 
death. After 23 days of fast, however, he was persuaded by Nehru to break it 
on 9 January 1961. In this agitation, however, the linguistic problem has been 
approached from the communal viewpoint, thus completely confusing the issues: 
Not all Sikhs are behind the demands. The most prominent is the Sikh chief 
minister of Punjab, Pratap Singh Kairon. A couple of weeks ago the talks 
between Nehru and Fateh Singh on Punjabi Suba were reported to have broken 
down, and Fateh Singh has threatened to resume fast unto death.18 


Linguistic nationalism has another dimension. India did not have a 
common language except that the vast majority of its various regional languages 
and dialects had originated from a common language — Sanskrit. The need for 
a national language first felt during the national struggle, after a considerable 
debate and deliberation, was resolved in the adoption of Hindi as the national 
language in absence of any other alternative. The British-imposed English was 
rejected as opposed to national sentiment. Language was regarded as the vehicle 
of past heritage, culture and a powerful factor in determining national character. 
In any case, English did cut across the regional barriers, but still it was the 
language only of the elite. It had never reached the Indian masses. There are 
supposed to be something like four million English-speaking persons in India 
out of about four hundred million. “My first reaction”, points out Sheen, “was 
rather like Mark Twain when he was first told that there were fifteen million 
Jews in the world; ‘Non-sense’ said Mark Twain — ‘I personally know more 
than that’”. 


The constitution fixed 1965 as the date when English was to be replaced 
by Hindi. But the Hindi protagonists wanted to force the pace. Delicately 
balanced reconciliation, especially among the Tamil-speaking area, gave way 
before the cascade of Hindi linguism. In their predicament the south recalled 
the benefits of the English language. The heritage of English could be dismissed 
more easily during the freedom movement, when the subtle distinctions between 
things English could not be made; but now the withering memory and the 
needs of nation-building cleared political vision. Linguistic nationalism, caught 
in a phase of historical process, may well have compensated its evil consequences 
by awakening the Indians to the loss they were incurring in the wilful banish- 
ment of English on purely false national pride. It is one thing to order the 
expulsion of English within fifteen or twenty years, but it is another to conjure 
up necessary textbooks, technical books, and trained army of teachers and match 
the wealth of knowledge at Indian disposal in English. It takes years of 


18Since this paper was written in May 1961, further developments concerning Punjabi Suba 
have taken place. The leader of the Akali Dal, a Sikh organization, Master Tara Singh, was on 
a “fast unto death” on 15 August 1961. To this date, 9 September, no definite news has been 
received except of brisk activity of negotiations, and of growing tension. 
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national effort to evolve a language to meet the increasing subtlety of thought 
and expression. Powerful national leaders of Rajagopalacharya’s calibre and 
standing, along with a large section of intelligentsia are for diverse reasons, of 
course, now pressing for the rehabilitation of English. Consequently the earlier 
decision of the government concerning the status of English has now been 
reversed. English is now to continue as an associate official language of India 
even after 1965. 


Extra constitutional methods which were commonly adopted by the 
national movement, against the British, survived independence. Their unfortunate 
repercussions are a major problem of Indian polity. Students all over the world 
have been most active in national movements—in Europe, in Latin America and in 
Asian countries, including India. In fact, national movements largely depended 
on students for volunteers, meetings, demonstrations, and often for courting 
arrests. From where else could it recruit an army of desperately patriotic and 
intelligent young men and women, willing to work freely and die if need be. 
The final and the biggest national struggle, the “Quit India” movement of 1942, 
may well be characterized as a students’ movement against the British. Opposi- 
tion to authority by extra constitutional methods naturally became a second 
nature with them. Alien authority now gone, they oppose their own, especially 
the stiff examination papers. Several universities have had to be locked up 
because of complete chaos. 


Extra constitutional methods were commonly used during the period of 
national struggle and hailed as extremely effective discoveries in the field of 
political agitation. It required immense courage to go on a hunger strike, but 
it was an instrument which an individual could use with deadly effect. Gandhi 
used it with extreme discretion and mainly for the restoration of his own peace 
of mind or in penance. Non-violence was the base of all Gandhian methods. 
To him non-violence, non co-operation and civil resistance were “nothing but new 
names for the law of suffering”. Just as a mother suffers so that her child 
may live, so must a man or a country suffer self-purification for progress. “It 
is a conscious, deliberate restraint put upon one’s desire for vengeance.”!® He 
always warned his followers against the misuse of this method. Nehru and 
many others never accepted fasts as instruments of moral protest. Once the 
power was placed before all, the sincere and the insincere both could make use 
of it equally. What once began as a noble moral protest has now become a 
tool of coercion, if not of blackmail. Hunger strikes are so common, and many 
of them are not even genuine, that it has grown into a problem of Indian polity. 
The Andhra state owes its existence to the death in fast of an unknown congress- 
man Potti Sriramulu. More recently in the case of Punjab the whole question of 


the reorganization of the state may well hang on the outcome of a “fast unto 
death”. 


19D. M. Brown, The White Umbrella, Uni. of California P., 1953, p. 149 (cited). 
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Firmly embedded as the national movement was in Indian culture and 
the cultural renaissance of the nineteenth century, it was inevitably, after its 
triumph, to lead to social revolution and also to social reaction. Far-reaching 
social changes have been introduced modifying family life and the inherited 
customs of the Hindus, abolishing untouchability, undermining caste, breaking up 
the joint family — in short, laying the foundation of a new Hindu society. 

A society, divided into innumerable groups, could not be effective as a 
nation and a social revolution was an essential preliminary to Indian nationhood. 
Old Hindu society rested on caste, joint family, village community and sacred 
law (Dharma). Caste system amongst the Hindus divided their society into 
rigid compartments and kept it unprogressive, traditional and rigid. For every 
Hindu was born in one or the other caste and could not pass from one to the 
other, nor could marry outside his caste. These castes were further subdivided 
into hundreds or even thousands of sub-castes. But its great evil was to deny 
the basic dignity, opportunity of progress, and even status of a human being 
to its shudras, the untouchables. Caste originally began as a system of division 
of labour, as in other ancient societies, especially in Iran, and for a long time its 
basis remained functional. With the passage of time the system degenerated 
into a hereditary system and birth in a certain caste came to be regarded as a 
part of retributive justice in this cycle of birth and rebirth for a Hindu. There 
were about forty million untouchables in India on the eve of independence. 

Many historians and sociologists have argued that the caste system gave 
Hindu society the required rigidity to withstand continuous foreign influences 
successfully and to retain its identity intact. It certainly prevented concentration 
of power in a few hands by dividing honour, power and wealth between the 
three principal castes of the community. ‘The Brahmans (scholars) had the 
honour; the Kshatriyas (warriors) power and the Vaishyas, wealth. But 
purity of the original form cannot wipe out the evils of practice. During the 
years preceding independence changing patterns of society had helped to weaken 
the traditional foundations of the caste in India. Modern economy introduced 
new and numerous economic groupings which weakened the old vocational base 
of the caste system. The British government by introducing a uniform system 
of law in the country had dealt a severe blow to caste. The British introduced 
equality before law and deprived the caste committees of all penal powers. 


Educated Indians, social and religious reformers, have been generally 
opposed to such hierarchical social stratifications. But it was not until the growth 
of national consciousness, demanding supreme allegiance of the individual to the 
nation above all others, including caste, that the movement acquired any 
momentum. Under Gandhi the movement of social integration became a part of 
the freedom struggle. Gandhi called the untouchables Harijans (the children 
of God) named his weekly after them, lived with untouchables, did scavenging 
himself and adopted an untouchable daughter. 

Freedom of India from British rule for Gandhi was meaningless while such 
Hindu immorality continued. “Swaraj”, he said, “is a meaningless term if we desire 
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to keep a fifth of India under perpetual subjection. .. . Inhuman ourselves, 
we can not plead before the Throne for deliverance from the inhumanity of 


others.”’”° 

Untouchables were denied even the elementary social rights, such as the 
use of public wells, public transport, admission to schools and many other dis- 
abilities. Removal of these disabilities is one of the most notable legal measures 
taken by the government of India. Law is not the way to purify people’s minds, 
but it is a public confession of an immoral tradition. The constitution guaran- 
teeing complete equality irrespective of caste or sex was the first major step 
towards social revolution. Later, by a series of legal measures, various disabilities 
associated with caste were abolished. The new law, the Untouchability Offence 
Act of 1955, makes no distinction between superior and inferior castes, and 
makes the denial or obstruction of equal facilities a punishable offence. The 
law was met with resistance, especially in admitting the untouchables to the 
temples, but if one were to recall that caste had penetrated the deepest layer 
of Hinduism, had resisted all attempts by a succession of Hindu reformers, 
beginning from the Buddha in sixth century B.C., had survived the impact of 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Islam and Christianity, which preached social 
equality and offered a very respectable outlet for the untouchables to rehabilitate 
themselves as human beings by just walking out of the Hindu fold, had in fact 
continued to grow stronger and even contaminated Sikhism, Islam and 
Christianity in India, it is in sheer wonderment that he would admire the great 
courage of a people and the conviction of their beliefs which led them to purify 
humanity of this debasement. 


The constitution of India further provided for special representation of 
the so-called untouchables in parliament and state legislatures. The right of 
vote which the untouchables now enjoy under the democratic regime has enhanced 
their position in society. Being large in numbers they can often determine the 
results of the elections. They are now even represented in the central and 
state cabinets. Jagjivan Ram, a member of the former untouchable class, has 
been in cabinet since 1946, and may well be a future prime minister.” 


The former untouchables are given preference in appointment and assisted 
financially to receive education. Unless their social and intellectual status is 
improved, legal equality would remain ineffective. The land tenure reforms, 
growth of cities, development of co-operative societies and community develop- 


ment projects are constantly creating a pattern of society where untouchability 
has no room, 


Emancipation of women from the many disabilities imposed on them, 
too, was an integral part of the social consequences of nationalism. Except 
perhaps in the Vedic times the position of women in India has always been 


20L. Fisher, Mahatma Gandhi, 1951, p. 145 (cited), 


21He is along with Nehru the most senior member in th i i i 
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immensely inferior to that of men. A woman’s entire existence was to look 
after her husband and children. She had no personality in Hindu society. 
Hindu law conferred only limited property rights on her and emphasized her 
economic dependence on man. Her marriage was arranged by her parents and 
very rarely any girl above fifteen remained unmarried. Child marriages and evils 
of dowry became common to aggravate the situation. The Hindu marriage was 
a sacrament and could not be dissolved by divorce or even by death for women. 
Widows were not allowed to remarry and were required to lead a life of intense 
austerity. Polygamy was allowed, though it was not common. 


In ancient India, however, the women enjoyed an honourable status at 
par with men. No religious ceremony was complete without the presence of the 
wife, and we have evidence of many accomplished women. True to the general 
decline of Hindu social institutions the position of women also steadily deteriorated 
with the passage of time in India. A foreign visitor who came to India in 1911 
had heard the saying of an ancient seer “where women are venerated the gods 
are complacent”, found that “in India only one thing female is respected. It 
is the cow.’’? 

Social and religious reformers agitated for the elevation of female status, 
and the process of emancipation began in the nineteenth century. Sati was 
abolished finally by Bentinck, and in the later nineteenth century child marriages 
were restricted. But the progress was slow and inadequate until the movement 
for political freedom made the emancipation of women a part of its programme. 
It created not only a suitable atmosphere for the passage of reforms, but 
provided an outlet for Indian women to show their worth in public life, and 
prove to the people the equality they demanded. It was a unique spectacle in 
history that thousands of women, educated or otherwise, broke through the age- 
long restrictions, participated in political activities and many of them rose to 
national leadership. Names like Sarojini Naidu, Kamala devi Chattopadhyaya 
and Vijaylaxmi Pandit, acquired fame beyond national frontiers. Indian women 
became ministers and ambassadors. India provided the first woman president 
of the United Nations Assembly. India was thus ripe for social reform, law was 
required merely to give form to the idea. By a series of measures during the 
past few years, Hindu social structure has been reorganized. Marriage laws have 
been unified and modernized, permitting marriages between different castes, 
allowing divorce and judicial separation, and prohibiting polygamy. The 
inheritance law has also been changed, enabling daughters to have an equal 
share in the property with the son. Hindu women now have the right of 
adoption and guardianship. Most recently the dowry system, an evil practice, 
has been abolished. 


These measures could not be enacted without meeting stiff resistance 
from the orthodox groups both in the legislatures and outside. In some cases 
the laws are accompanied by certain qualifications; for example, the daughter 


22Hindu Weekly Review, 3 Ap. 1961, p. 16. (A letter to the editor “Fifty Years Ago”.) 
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has an equal share in property, but no claim to a share in the family dwelling 


place. In the case of the Dowry Prohibition Bill, both houses had to meet in a 


joint session to approve it because of a division of opinion between them on an 


interpretation of a clause. 

There are loopholes in the bill, and in practice the law can be circum- 
vented. The parliament, if it had to pass a law, could formulate a better one. 
But an advance has been made and a lead given to society. The effectiveness 
of any law must depend mainly on the society itself. The great merit of social 
legislation is that the supremacy of law over religion is now fully recognized. 
Social life has been freed from the obsolete religious sanctions. 

The danger of social reaction, rooted in its interpretation of the past and 
demanding projection of the past into present, still threatens the Indian scene. 
While most advanced and revolutionary changes are being introduced, it is not 
unoften that one hears even some of the most eminent and powerful leaders 
of India demanding the preservation of cow sacredness and revival of the 
antiquated art of astrology. 

Democratic ideals were inspired by the introduction of western thought 
into Indian policy, but they were not completely alien to India. Republics 
had flourished in ancient India lasting for over a thousand years, longer than 
any republics known to history. Kingship, a common political institution, was in 
many ways subject to popular control. In Buddhist monastic order, long before 
the Christian era, the decisions were taken by the will of the majority in fact by a 
polling system. Democracy may have been a western contribution, its parlia- 
mentary form certainly is, but the republican features have nationalistic origin. 
Nationalism would glorify Mughals and Marathas, but would not restore their 
tule. The effects of the national beliefs and background are seen in practically 
all new processes. 


A unique consequence of Indian nationalist philosophy is the Bhoodan 
(land gift) movement of Vinoba Bhave which has attracted so much world 
attention. For this movement, through the application of Gandhian technique, 
attempts to solve the economic ills of the society. A disciple of Gandhi, Vinoba 
goes on foot with his associates, from village to village asking people to give 
up their greed and selfishness and part with their surplus wealth, land and 
property and make a gift of it to him for distribution amongst the needy. He 
aims to eradicate class distinctions through persuasion and not coercion, just 
as Gandhi endeavoured to attain equality and justice not by forcing a physical 
struggle but by procuring co-operation between the conflicting interests through 
change of heart, if necessary, by non-violent non co-operation. Vinoba appeals 
to the people in a familiar language of their cultural past, drawing justification 
for his movement from the ancient texts. Consequently, his movement has 
within only a few years acquired the momentum of a mass movement. Vinoba 
has been able to collect in gifts about five million acres of land. The acreage 
gathered in relation to India’s problem is insignificant and the economic validity 
of this movement is yet to be proved, but its moral value cannot be lightly 
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ignored. Quite a few see in it an alternative to communism. If five million acres 
of land are collected this way, why cannot it be fifty? It is in this realm, in 
the realm of thought, that the best consequences of Indian nationalism are seen. 


The philosophy behind Indian nationalism grew out of India’s history 
and tradition and “the essential character of this tradition has been its resilience 
and receptivity. It has incorporated elements of value regardless of the source 
from which they have come.”?3 Even nationalism reflected the “complex and 
composite character” of Indian culture. Its assimilative character and its adapt- 
ability rendered it a very effective instrument to meet almost any situation. 
Composition of differences, co-ordination of divergent faiths and attitudes, 
synthesization of contradictions and emphasis on ethical standards, all are 
reflected in free India’s policies including economic planning. Economic progress 
must be accompanied by social justice and economic change must be introduced 
without conflict, violence or oppression. The interests of one group are not to 
be sacrificed for the other — villagers, farmers, small or big businessmen, all 
must be protected. It is not the extinction of one class or the other India’s 
nationalism is seeking, but a transformation of their relationship. 


University of Queensland 


23Humanyun Kabir, “Congress Ideology” in India Quarterly, vol. XVI, no. 1, p. 23. 
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Hawaii’s Early Interest 
in Polynesia’ By MERZE TATE 


By the mid-nineteenth century the question of the destiny of the various 
island groups in the South Seas was repeatedly raised. Whether they were to 
become colonies of England, France, and Holland, be made independent under 
the guidance of enterprising individuals from the United States or Europe, as in 
the case of the Hawaiian Islands, survive as political entities under a multi- 
nation guarantee, or form a Polynesian confederation under the benevolent 
patronage of the Hawaiian kingdom remained to be seen. One fact, however, 
was certain: there was a growing interest on the part of the great powers, and 
even diminutive Hawaii, in the Pacific and its numerous archipelagoes. 


The Hawaiian kingdom, though small itself, very early in the nineteenth 
century toyed with the idea of assuming a role as the leading Pacific power and 
of annexing or establishing protectorates or spheres of influence over various 
other groups in that vast ocean.t Kamehameha I, the “Napoleon of the Pacific”, 
after uniting the larger islands in the Hawaiian chain, dreamed of new worlds 
to conquer and allegedly contemplated using a fleet built for the subjugation 
of Kauai to obtain an ascendancy in Tahiti.2 In later years, this realpolitik 
method was abandoned, a marriage alliance was proposed and negotiations con- 
ducted with Tahiti’s King Pomare II in the hope of arranging the betrothal 
of his daughter and son to the son and daughter of Kamehameha I. 
Perhaps this proposal was made in the hope of improving the financial basis of the 
kingdom by expanding the area in which sandalwood might be exploited.* 


Certain economic considerations impelled the heavily-in-debt high chief 
Boki, Governor of Oahu and guardian of young King Kamehameha III, to 
attempt in 1829 to acquire the New Hebrides or other South Pacific islands for 


1Jason Horn, Primacy of the Pacific Under the Hawaiian Kingdom, MA thesis, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, 1951, is the best general treatment of the subject. Permission has been 
reccived to aa mae “yi base Se work, 

2William Ellis, Polynesian Researches: During a Residence of Nearly Eight Years in the Societ 
and Sandwich Islands, vol. IV, p.385, denies the report of a projected i i f Tahiti 4 
3Honolulu Star Bulletin, 5 Aug. 1939, ; sg tne ate be 


* “Polynesia” is here used as the broad nineteenth century 
geographical term and actually includes Micronesia and some 
of the Melanesian islands, particularly those adjacent to north- 
east Australia. It comprehends a larger region than “Poly- 
nesia” applied in the anthropological and scientific sense to 
the triangular area stretching from Hawaii to New Zealand and 
from Samoa to Easter Island, representing a unit with racially 


related peoples possessing similar cultures and speaking dialects 
of a single language. 
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their sandalwood. The instructions issued to Commander Karimoku by the 
King and Governor called for the annexation of “Certain Islands in the South 
Seas” to the Hawaiian kingdom. Only twelve Hawaiians and eight foreigners 
of over four hundred who originally set sail on the brigs Kamehameha and 
Becket survived or returned to Hawaii from this ill-fated expedition.® 


Charles St. Julian’s Efforts to Extend Hawaii’s Power and Prestige in the 
Pacific 
Nearly twenty-five years elapsed before further efforts were made to 


extend Hawaii’s power and prestige in the Pacific. The impetus for this came 
from the versatile Charles St. Julian, a Roman Catholic Englishman who 
emigrated to New South Wales and settled down in Sydney as a newspaper 
reporter for the Sydney Morning Herald.® Outside the missionary societies, 
he was the most distinguished and ambitious westerner to demonstrate a 
persistent and sustained interest in the political and social development and 
protection of Pacific islanders. As early as 1852 he offered gratuitously his 
services to Hawaii as a political agent to Polynesia. Since the Pacific was in 
danger of being divided among the powers, he urged that the “supremacy of 
Hawaii among the nations of Polynesia should be preserved and its interests 
secured”.* He sought accreditation to an area including New Guinea and all 
islands between 15° north and 30° south latitude, except the islands held by 
France, for which he recommended the appointment of a Hawaiian consul at 
Tahiti. The Minister of Foreign Relations, Robert C. Wyllie, accepted the 
offer and secured Privy Council approval, on 3 August 1853, of the appointment 
of St. Julian as “Commissioner, Political and Commercial to the Independent 
States and Tribes of Polynesia”. During the latter’s period of active service 
for the kingdom, 1854-61, he attempted simultaneously to have Hawaii 
“regarded as the guide, the guardian and the national head of a system of 
small sovereignties” in Polynesia? and to convince Great Britain of a policy of 
expansion in the same area.!® ‘There was no contradiction or disloyalty in this 
apparent duality of purpose, for St. Julian endeavoured to accomplish for Hawaii 
what he could not persuade British statesmen to do, that is, fill the power vacuum 
existing in Polynesia. Moreover, he attempted to promote the progressive 
internal development of the islands and served as guardian and protector of 
the rights of Polynesians residing in New South Wales. 


4Instructions to Karimoku, Commander, 20 Nov. 1829, Archives of Hawaii, Foreign Office 
and Executive file. Hereafter cited as AH, FO. & Ex. cf. Honolulu Daily Bulletin, 23 Aug. 1883. 

5Ralph S. Kuykendall, The Hawaiian Kingdom 1778-1854, Honolulu, 1947, pp. 97-8; Honolulu 
Daily Bulletin, 23 Aug. 1883. 

6St. Julian to James J. Jarves, 29 Ap. 1848, and St. Julian to C. C. Harris, 30 March 1871, 
AH, FO. & Ex. ; bi 

7St. Julian to Wyllie, 20 Dec. 1851, with P.S. dated 21 Feb. 1852, ibid. 

8loc. cit. cf. St. Julian to Wyllie, no. 17, 2 Oct. 1854, ibid. : 

%t. Julian to Wyllie, 20 Dec. 1851, 2 Oct. 1854, Wyllie to St. Julian, 15 Ap. 1863, AH, FO. & 


10¢f, Charles St. Julian’s Suggestions As to the Policy of Her Majesty's Government with 
reference to the various groups of Central, Western, and Northeastern Polynesia, a pamphlet, 
Sydney, 31 July 1854. Printed also in the appendix to Rep. of the Min. of For, Rel., 1855, Honolulu, 


1855, pp. 102-8. 
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The special instructions which Wyllie prepared for St. Julian, dated 4 
August 1853, were expected to apply more or less to New Caledonia, the New 
Hebrides, the Louisiade archipelago, New Britain, New Ireland, the Admiralty 
islands, Papua or New Guinea, the Solomon islands, the Fiji islands, the Tonga 
or Friendly islands, the Ralik, the Gilbert, and the Marianas or Ladrone islands. 
Obviously, it was not easy to frame instructions which would be applicable to 
the peculiar circumstances of each individual island or group. The commissioner 
was to assure the kings or ruling chiefs of King Kamehameha III’s friendship, 
of his interest in their welfare, of his desire to give them good advice, “to send 
them anything that would be of use to them, or buy anything from them that 
would be of use to His own subjects”. He would receive in a friendly way any 
of them or any deputies that they might send to his islands and would 


show them how He governs His people, how He has taught 
them the knowledge and arts of white men; how white men 
live among His native subjects, under His authority, as friend 
and brethren; how they worship one God, obey the same 
laws, receive the same justice and enjoy equal protection, with- 
out fighting each other, or stealing from each other; so that 
such deputies may see things with their own eyes, and after- 
wards go back among their people, and show to them the 
advantage of living and acting in the same manner. 


The kings or chiefs were to be assured that Kamehameha did not “desire 
to possess their islands, or to exercise any control over them, whatever; but 
merely to know all about them, and to do them good, by all the means in his 
power”.1! 


The Englishman interpreted loosely this broad commission and set about 
to secure the annexation of territory to the Hawaiian kingdom; to promote the 
development of efficient local government in certain island groups with the hope 
of later organizing them into a Polynesian confederation under Hawaiian hege- 
mony; to achieve for Hawaii a recognized “moral protectorate” over unprotected 
inhabitants of all islands without their own government, with the right to 
intervene, when necessary, on their behalf; and to enhance the prestige of 
Hawaii in the Australian colonies.!2 


Although St. Julian intended to visit various Pacific islands apparently 
he did not leave Australia, where he had his headquarters in Sydney, until he 
journeyed to Fiji at Hawaii’s expense in August 1871. Nevertheless, he main- 
tained “diplomatic relations” with various island groups through correspondence 
with their kings, chiefs, and leading personages, and by his appointment at Fiji 
Tonga, and Samoa of resident agents with the rank of consul to represent Haan 
and be responsible to him as Hawaiian “Commissioner to Polynesia”.13 He 
rendered advisory assistance in the name of Hawaii to Tonga’s King George 


11Special instruction to Charles St. Julian, 4 Aug. 1853, | : 
Wyllie to St Julian, no. 5, 29 Aug. 1860, AH, FO & at Rep. Min. of For. Rel., 1854, p.48; 

12Jason Horn, op, cit., p.9. 

13ibid., p.18. 
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during the latter’s efforts to establish a stable, progressive, internationally 
recognized régime. In November 1854, Henry de Boos, consul to Samoa, was 
instructed by St. Julian to visit briefly at Tonga while en route to Samoa, and 
offer Hawaii’s advice and support in Tonga’s struggle to maintain its indepen- 
dence. Care was taken to make clear that the offer of good offices did not 
apply to any disputes with foreign powers.1¢ After appointing Alexander Blake, 
on 29 December 1855, as Hawaiian consul at Tonga, St. Julian graciously 
proffered Blake’s services to the consular offices at Sydney of the United States, 
Sweden, France, Great Britain, Denmark, Hamburg, and Bremen, all without 
consular representation at Tonga. Similar proposals also were made to the 
colonial secretaries of otherwise represented New South Wales and Tasmania. 
Wyllie was informed that all these offers were accepted.1*> Meanwhile St. Julian 
warned the foreign minister not to delay action in the South Seas much longer 
lest Hawaii lose its chance “to take that lead in Polynesia which properly belongs 
to her . . . and which, I contend, would more than anything give a voice and 
influence among the greater nations”.16 


Charles St. Julian was convinced that Hawaii’s position as a guiding 
and advising power to King George would enable Tonga to be fitted into a 
“Hawaiian-dominated Polynesian Confederation of locally autonomous Polynesian 
states”.17 The commissioner assured Wyllie that he worked for Hawaii, not 
because he had “any great regard for the Hawaiian nationality than for any 
other race of Polynesians”, but because he looked upon her “as the natural 
head of these communities”, and because he believed that by a steady pursuit of 
the policy he advocated “she and they may be rendered not only permanently 
independent but powerful”.18 St. Julian’s suggestion that Kamehameha IV invite 
King George to Honolulu, though favourably received by Wyllie, was rebuffed 
by the Hawaiian king, much to the dismay of the Polynesian commissioner.’9 


Likewise, his attempts to bring some semblance of order out of the 
political anarchy in Samoa were disillusive. The constitution which he drafted 
in 1854 for Upolu Island and sent to the Samoan group by Henry de Boos was 
never adopted, for the existence of native wars between rival chiefs eliminated 
any prospect of organizing a constitutional government. The ambitious English- 
man became convinced that Samoans were incapable of self-government and 
that a protectorate was desirable. Although he preferred that this should be 
British, existing imperial policy militated against it; therefore he endeavoured 
to pave the way for a Hawaiian protectorate.” 


14St. Julian to King of the Friendly Islands, 28 Oct. 1854, copy enclosed in St. Julian to 
Wyllie, no. 21, 6 Nov. 1854, AH, FO. & Ex, 

15St, Julian to Wyllie, no. 1, 7 Ap. 1856, ibid. 

16St, Julian to Wyllie, 7 Dec. 1855, ibid. ri 

17§t, Julian to Wyllie, no. 28, 21 Dec. 1854, no. 1, secret, 5 Feb. 1855, 10 Jan. 1858, zbid. 

18St. Julian to Wyllie, no. 28, 21 Dec. 1854, ibid. 

19Wyllie to St. Julian, no. 3, 24 June 1857, ibid. 

20St. Julian to Wyllie, no. 13, 7 Aug. 1854; private, 11 May 1855, nos. 1 and 4, 10 Jan., 


25 April 1857. 
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In 1855 St. Julian attempted to have Hawaii annex Stewart’s islands 
(Sikaiana), a South Pacific atoll located north of the Solomon islands at 
approximately 8.24° south latitude and 160° east longitude, and at the time 
inhabited by about one hundred people. This cluster of islands, purchased by 
Benjamin Boyd of New South Wales in 1851 on his and John Webster’s 
expedition on the yacht Wanderer to form a republic in the South Seas, had 
passed into the possession of the latter on the death of Boyd.** Webster, who 
formulated plans for the profitable use of the islands, sought the protection of a 
national state and on 10 February 1855, signed an agreement with St. Julian 
at Sydney, ceding sovereignty over the atoll to Hawaii, subject to ratification 
by the Hawaiian government within six months. The commissioner was of the 
opinion that Webster’s plans were sound and recommended that approval be 
granted as a means of boosting Hawaii’s position both in Polynesia and inter- 
nationally, and without any expense to the kingdom.?? 


Wyllie presented the cession offer in a cabinet council meeting on 23 
August 1855, at which time no decision was reached but in a meeting of the 
same on 17 September, it was agreed to recommend acceptance to the king 
principally as a means of introducing civilization and Christianity into contiguous 
lands. The approval of the Stewart’s islanders was to be secured through a 
plebiscite. Robert C. Wyllie, as Minister of Foreign Relations, would provide 
general instructions on policy to St. Julian who would exercise regional administra- 
tion for Hawaii and appoint a governor to provide local administration. The 
final decision on the actual acceptance was to be postponed until Wyllie could 
inquire of the Hawaiian missionary societies as to what they would do for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the islands.22 On 11 February 1856, he reported to 
a privy council meeting that the missionaries favoured the cession, but he did 
not indicate what efforts they intended to put forth for the islanders.24 At a 
cabinet council meeting on 15 February, the king approved the cession “solely 
for the good of the natives of these islands and of the Solomon Islands, and 
without any pecuniary or other responsibility”.2° Final approval of the 
arrangement was given on 29 February.2® Wyllie informed St. Julian that the 
cession had been accepted by the Hawaiian government, subject to the approval 
of the Stewart’s islanders, and of certain articles or conditions which would be 
prepared for the king’s approval and then sent to the commissioner. In the 
meantime St. Julian was not to contract any obligations.27 


21St. Julian to Wyllie, 9 May 1855, 10 Jan. 1857, AH, FO. & Ex. 
22St. Julian to Wyllie, 1 March, and no. 2, secret, 9 May 1855, ibid. Most of St. Julian’s 
dispatches were marked “secret”. 
Persar tts mas Council Minute Book, 1855-1856, p.40; AH, Privy Council Records, vol. IX, 
pp.<1o, : 
24ibid., vol. X, p.17. 
25AH, Cabinet Council Minute Book, 1855-1856, p.62. St. Julian to Web 
ae tea a dere sith: no. 1, 10 Jan. 1887, ATL er ae ont ee 
abinet Counci inute Book, 1855-1856, p.76; Privy C il Record 
aTWyllie to St. Julian, no, 10, 4 March 1866 AH FO, BeBe) 
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Meanwhile, John Webster had settled in Hokianga, New Zealand, and 
had assumed new responsibilities. Owing to the lapse of time and his distance 
from the Stewart’s islands, he was no longer interested in either resuming the 
sovereignty or of exercising proprietary rule over them under the Hawaiian 
crown as stipulated in the convention of 10 February 1855. But he was “very 
desirous that the permanent welfare and protection of the Stewart’s Islanders 
should be duly cared for and that Arossian interests, general and individual, 
should be most carefully guarded”.28 


Wyllie never sent any articles or conditions for a plebiscite. Instead he 
regarded the whole issue as closed, partly, he claimed, because the six months 
for Hawaii’s acceptance had elapsed and he had received no word as to whether 
an extension of the period had been obtained.?® Actually the Hawaiian mis- 
sionaries failed to evince the interest in the islands which Wyllie had expected; 
this meant that there would be no contact with the islanders since the only 
possible method of communication was via the missionary packet, Morning 
Star.2° Perhaps this lack of missionary zeal and co-operation, which Wyllie 
attributed to the political opposition of the missionaries towards him, caused the 
king, who was in principle opposed to Hawaiian expansion, to reverse his previous 
approval of cession. Another and more likely reason for missionary inertia may 
have been the fact that British and American missionary societies and organiza- 
tions had come to a tacit understanding that the labours of the former would 
be confined to the Pacific south of the equator and those of the latter to the 
north of that line. No doubt, the Hawaiian Evangelical association followed the 
policy of its parent Sandwich Island Mission. 


Having failed to secure Hawaiian sovereignty over the Stewart’s islands, 
and thus having been prevented from exploiting either those islands or the 
profitable San Cristobal area, St. Julian decided, in 1859, to use these lands to 
endow a Polynesian order of merit—the order of Arossi—which probably took 
its title from the native name for San Cristobal. The order was to be awarded 
to those who had aided materially the social and political advancement of any 
Polynesian government or people.24. Kamehameha IV, in April 1860, accepted 
the sovereignty of the order and approved its constitution as prepared by St. 
Julian.2 Its founder was one of the very few recipients of the order. 


Charles St. Julian put a great deal of effort without remuneration into 
his Hawaiian-Polynesian post. For instance, he intervened in various ways in 
the name of Hawaii to protect and to secure humanitarian treatment by westerners 
of Polynesians, thereby aiming to achieve for Hawaii a recognized “moral 
protectorate” over unprotected natives of all island groups without established 


28Webster to St. Julian, 28 Oct. 1856, enclosed in St. Julian to Wyllie, no. 1, 10 Jan. 1857. 
ibid. 

29Wyllie to St. Julian, no. 11, 2 May 1856, tbid. 

30Wyllie to St. Julian, 15, 17 Sept. 1857, ibid. a ” 

31$t. Julian to Wyllie, 15 Jan. 1857, ibid.; St. Julian to Harris, 18 Jan. 1872, ibid.; Pacific 
Commercial Advertiser, Honolulu, 6 May 1884. 

32Wyllie to St. Julian, no. 1, 23 Ap. 1860, AH, FO. & Ex. 
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government.?* In 1854 he “officially” observed an Australian trial of three 
men involved in crimes against Polynesians.*4 ‘The following year he corres- 
ponded with the colonial government of South Australia on behalf of Samoans 
there. In 1856 he intervened in another legal case. The object of such 
activities, he maintained, was “to have tacitly conceded” to the king of Hawaii 
the position “of the natural head and guardian of His race among the kindred 
races who people the Islands of the great South Sea”.*° He also used the Sydney 
Morning Herald to publicize favourably Hawaii, and especially his position. In 
addition, St. Julian served as Hawaii’s de facto consul for Australia until 1860 
when he was appointed officially to that post.2® But failure to receive official 
acknowledgement of his efforts, especially those to establish a protectorate in 
Samoa and to have the king of Tonga visit Hawaii, eventually caused him to 
abandon them.’7 A suggestion made early in 1857 that King Kamehameha IV 
invite King George to Honolulu, although favourably initiated by Wyllie, was 
rebuffed by the Hawaiian sovereign much to the dismay and disgust of the 
commissioner. When, in June 1857, Wyllie finally communicated with St. Julian 
concerning this proposal, it was to wish him success in his endeavours in Tonga 
and Samoa but at the same time to notify him that since Hawaii “lacked the 
necessary communication facilities, the resources and power”, it had “no interest 
in the matter whatever, except a moral one”.°®& In March 1861, St. Julian 
reported that overtures were made to him for the conditional cession to Hawaii 
of Fiji, “but owing to the present state of affairs, as well as to the nature of 


the communications received” from Wyllie, the commissioner “steadily resisted 
these applications’ .°° 


This reference, no doubt, was not only to the foreign minister’s 24 June 
1857 message, but also to his special instructions issued in 1855 explaining that 
since the opening of intercourse via Panama by steamers almost all Hawaiian 


trade with foreign nations, that was not direct, had taken the route of San 
Francisco. 


We have now scarcely any material interest south of the 
equator. Nevertheless a moral interest, as a Christian and 
philanthropic nation, we will always have in those tribes of 
Polynesia who, still in the condition in which the Hawaiians 
once were, are endeavouring to benefit themselves by following 
our example, and of which tribes many have made known their 
wish to range themselves as confederated states under King 
Kamehameha IV as their paramount lord, believing such to 


33St. Julian to Wyllie, 22 Aug. 1854, 2 Oct., Nov. 1856, ibid. 

34St. Julian to Wyllie, no. 1, 5 Feb. 1855, ibid. 

358t. Julian to Wyllie, nos, 1, 2, 6, 9, 21, 24 Jan., 31 March, 1 May 1854, ibid. 

36St. Julian to Harris, 30 March 1871; St. Julian to Wyllie, 4 March 1861, ibid.; Wyllie to 
St. Julian, no, 5, 29 Aug. 1860, ibid, 

37St. Julian was justified in complaining of neglect of his dispatches, but the reader should 
bear in mind that Foreign Minister R. C. Wyllie, always overburdened with affairs of state, was 
forced during this period to devote most of his energies to safeguarding Hawaii's sovereignty and 
to obtaining equitable treaties with the major powers. 


38Wyllie to St. Julian, no. 3, 24 June 1857. cf. Wyliie to St. Julian, 17 t. 1857, ibid. 
39St. Julian to Wyllie, 4 March 1861, ibid. f. Wy J , Sep , ii 
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be the best means of making the same progress in Christianity 

and civilization that his Majesty’s native subjects in this 

archipelago have done. 
Wyllie went on to say that “without vessels to keep up a regular communication 
with those far distant archipelagoes, without revenue to procure such vessels, 
and without the time to attend to their interests, and what complications might 
arise”, the Hawaiian government had “been obliged to keep their good will 
toward other Polynesians within the bounds of possibility”, and their first duty 
must always be to those who inhabit this archipelago. With a population not 
exceeding 70,000 souls, and a soil in all the islands, if properly cultivated, capable 
perhaps of supporting 3,000,000, “the development of our internal resources for 
many years to come will afford ample occupation for the King and all his 
Ministers”.4? Personally, however, Wyllie was of the opinion that 

by possessing the sovereignty of the Stewart’s Islands, and by 

establishing a good school and a missionary station there, the 

King’s Government might do all the good to contiguous tribes 

that ... old Bishop Berkeley thought of doing to the American 

Indians, by a similar establishment in the Bermudas.*! 

Thus the energetic Englishman’s several efforts to extend Hawaiian 
sovereignty in the South Pacific produced no concrete results, except incidentally, 
the creation of a sort of Polynesian Legion of Honour which remained almost 
forgotten until Walter Murray Gibson seized upon the idea of such an order 
as a means of promoting Hawaiian primacy in Polynesia. After doing research 
on the Order of Arossi, he devised the Royal Order of the Star of Oceania, 
which was established on 16 December 1886.*? 


Interest in the Guano Islands of Polynesia 


Although the Hawaiian government was unenthusiastic or even opposed 
to St. Julian’s suggestions for a Polynesian confederation, the kingdom, like 
many other countries in the mid-nineteenth century, was concerned over new 
supplies of guano*® and anxious to break the Peruvian monopoly price on the 
much needed fertilizer for exhausted plantations. On 23 March 1847, the Privy 
Council authorized the Minister of the Interior, Prince Lot Kamehameha, to 
expend the necessary funds to finance an exploratory expedition and annexation 
voyage to find guano deposits and to lay claim, wherever possible, to any place 
in the northwest islands of the Hawaiian chain.44 Captain John Paty in the 
schooner Manuokawai, in implementing these instructions, annexed Nihoa island, 


40Rep. of Min. For. Rel., 1858, p.63. 


4libid., p. 64. : ' 
42cf. Statutes of the Royal Order of the Star of Oceania, Honolulu, 1886; cf. Polynesian, Hono- 


lulu, May 1884, for memoranda regarding the Order of Arossi by W. A. Webster, Hawaiian consul 


general for Australia. Daa 
43Guano, the Spanish word for “dung”, is formed from the excrement and decomposed bodies 


of certain birds that inhabit trade wind islands and coasts. It is high in phosphates and ammonium 
compounds and was, therefore, in great demand in the nineteenth century for use as fertilizer. 
44Privy Council Records, vol. X, p.130. 
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23 April, Laysan island, 1 May, and Lisiansky island on 11 May 1857,* all of 
which annexations were confirmed by the Privy Council on 26 August of that 
year.4® Similarly, Cornwallis and Kalama (Johnston) islands were annexed 
on 14 and 19 June 1858 respectively, and Palmyra on 15 April 1862.47 

Although these expeditions were undertaken merely as a search for 
uninhabited islands in the hope of profitable exploitation of their guano resources 
by Hawaiian citizens and were not envisaged to assert Hawaiian hegemony in 
any area of the Pacific, there was not universal approval of the action. The 
Pacific Commercial Advertiser criticized and censured them editorially, referring 
to the recent acquisitions as “sand-drifts” and maintaining that the guano 
annexation scheme would fail as did St. Julian’s South Sea scheme, arguing 
that Hawaii already had “more territory than we can occupy or defend”, and 
urging that the government spend the money wasted on the exploratory and 
annexation expeditions to develop the home resources.** The Polynesian, organ 
of the government, nevertheless, defended the procedure, explaining that 


the idea of the Hawaiian ‘Sand-drift’ undertaking to assume 
possession of inferior ‘sand-drifts’ may seem strange, especially 
to strangers, but a sovereign power enjoys its rights, whatever 
its size may be; the great advantage possessed by the larger 
powers is that they can also maintain their privileges.*® 
Even the Polynesian was critical of a later eighty-seven day cruise of 


the schooner Manuokawai in mid-summer 1861. The paper observed: “It was 
one of those secret expeditions of which so many have been fitted out from our 
shores of late years and of which so few have ‘paid’”. The schooner “returned 
in as empty a state as regards cargo as when she sailed from here, and far 
more with respect to provisions, which we understand were about to run out”.5° 

One area of Polynesia, however, was unofficially designated as assigned 
to the United States. This region in the central Pacific, between Hawaii and 
Samoa, and east of the 180° meridian, is dotted with some thirty low coral 
islands or atolls. During the ’fifties, ’sixties and ’seventies most of these islands 
were pre-empted by American guano companies under an act of Congress and a 
number of them worked for their deposits. So generally accepted was the 
claim to them by citizens of the United States that a distinguished geographer, 
writing in 1859, designated the area “American Polynesia”.5! 


St. Julian’s Renewed Activities 


In 1870, as a result of the apparent interest in the Pacific of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Charles C. Harris, St. Julian resumed his activity in his 
Hawaiian posts. In a letter of 25 March, he again offered his services to expand 


45“Journal of A Voyage in the Schoo: M kawai i ee 
AHL Land Biles Iaterke Benn ner Manuokawai, In April & May 1857”, pp.5, 11, 15, 
46Privy Council Records, vol. X, p.154, 
nee pei 
acific Commercial Advertiser, 30 Sept. 1858, cf. 
49Polynesian, 29 Aug. 1857. 3 CF eae a ak 
50i;bid., 31 Aug. 1861. 
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Hawaiian influence and perhaps sovereignty.*2 In Fiji there was a desire on 
the part of the white planters for the establishment of a foreign protectorate. 
Appeals had been made to both Great Britain and the United States without 
success. Harris was sympathetic to St. Julian’s proposals and was anxious to 
capitalize upon the situation for Hawaii, but was unwilling to burden the 
treasury “with any considerable expense, for the purpose of governing a 
distant people, unless that expense should be returned with increase in the 
future”. If this were possible, he definitely, and the king probably, would be 
willing to extend Hawaii’s territory. Therefore, they would consider any 
reasonable offer.®8 


Actually, none of Fiji’s white leaders wanted a Hawaiian protectorate; 
they preferred either a native government under their guidance or intervention 
by one of the major powers. Nevertheless, St. Julian suggested that if the 
Hawaiian government would send him to Fiji a protectorate might be arranged 
that would not involve any great expense to Hawaii. The divide and rule 
tactics of the British in India and their reliance upon indirect rule there could 
be utilized to advantage, he believed, in Fiji to eliminate a costly drain on 
Hawaii’s resources. The purpose of the mission should be announced simply 
as the rendering of friendly advice and aid in the organization of the Fijian 
government, toward which he had contributed some material for use in the 
preparation of a constitution. Even if he failed to arrange a protectorate for 
Hawaii, there would be no public knowledge of this and, consequently, no loss 
of prestige by Hawaii.*+ 

The Hawaiian government decided to accept St. Julian’s suggestion, 
appointed him in May 1871 as “Special Commissioner for the Fiji Islands”, and 
authorized £200 stg. for his expenses to visit Fiji. No special instructions were 
issued to him except that he was asked to extend invitations to visit Hawaii, 
as the guests of King Kamehameha V, to Thakombau (Cakabou was his official 
Fijian name), King of Fiji and Ma’afu, the principal contender for power. The 
next month, on 5 June, a new government was proclaimed in Fiji, and was 
immediately recognized by Hawaii.® 


St. Julian’s short stay of about twenty days during August in Levuka 
accomplished nothing in the way of promoting a Hawaiian protectorate. He 
reported: “No one was disposed to think of anything short of Fijian 
nationality”. Even his offer of advisory services was not well received; 
apparently the king’s minister feared the interloper personally as a potentially 
“dangerous” contender for power. The only tangible result for Hawaii was 
King Thakombau’s acceptance of the invitation of King Kamehameha to visit 
Hawaii.5® St. Julian, however, took advantage of his all expense mission to 


52St, Julian to Harris, 25 March 1870, AH, FO. & Ex. 

53Harris to St. Julian, 25 Feb. 1871, ibid. 
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ingratiate himself with the Fijian leaders, remaining in communication with 
them, and assisting their government in the designing and procuring of a royal 
standard, an ensign, a boat flag, etc.°7 In June 1872, he published a pamphlet 
entitled International Status of Fiji, and the Political Rights, Liabilities, Duties, 
Privileges of British Subjects and other Foreigners Residing im the Fijian 
Archipelago.°® 


This work for and sustained interest in the mid-South Pacific archipelago 
led to an invitation to become chief justice of Fiji, which St. Julian accepted. 
Before donning the “Fijian Ermine”, he resigned his Hawaiian offices, 2 May 
1872, with the best wishes of Minister Harris who informed him that whatever 
in the justice’s opinion Hawaii could do to assist the young Fijian government 
would receive serious consideration in Honolulu. 


Abandonment of an Active Polynesian Policy 


When King Lunalilo ascended the throne in January 1873, following the 
death of Kamehameha V and the successful election to fill the vacancy on the 
throne, a cabinet with a traditional American outlook was announced with the 
successiul American banker, Charles Reed Bishop, as foreign minister and 
premier.*! This practical businessman with his feet and his investment planted 
solidly in his adopted country evinced no interest in securing for Hawaii an 
ascendancy in the Pacific and immediately set about to end the Polynesian 
projects. He introduced the subject at a cabinet council meeting on 7 February 
1873, and secured a definite decision to abandon the post of “Consulate General 
for Southern Polynesia” on the grounds of inexpediency.® 


Although shocked by the outrages that were being committed in the 
labour traffic in the South Pacific and gratified to know that Great Britain was 
using “her strong arm with a will in putting down the wrong”, the new 
minister made very clear to Edmond Reeve, the Hawaiian consul general in the 
Australian colonies, that his government could not “interfere with any show 
or threat of physical force”, and would “continuously avoid all complications”. 
His Majesty’s government and people generally felt a deep interest in the 
subjects of labour and immigration and, therefore, welcomed Reeve’s “scheme 
for the introduction of immigration”, which Bishop promised would be carefully 
considered at an early date, in spite of the fact that experience in promoting 
immigration from Polynesia had been far from satisfactory.°8 Above all he 
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wished to avoid any action from which might arise complications that would 
affect adversely Hawaii’s interest with a great power. For approximately a 
decade after Bishop’s term as minister of foreign affairs little was heard of and 
nothing was projected to assert Hawaii’s claims to primacy in Polynesia. 


In December 1878, the cabinet council rejected a 10 July petition for 
annexation from the inhabitants of Tabiteuea island in the Gilbert group, where 
members of the Hawaiian Evangelical association had proselytized.“4 John M. 
Kapena, in answering the request of Tabiteuea, stated that the Hawaiian govern- 
ment could not risk the possibility of getting into difficulty with a foreign 
nation in the eventuality of an incident thousands of miles away where Hawaii 
could exercise no effective control. ‘Two years later, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
William L. Green, an Englishman, declined a suggestion by Edmond Reeve, 
successor to St. Julian as consul general to southern Polynesia, that Hawaii 
publish ex parte statements critical of the conduct of foreign nations in their 
activities, particularly “blackbirding’—kidnapping of labourers—in the Pacific 
islands. Green refused, maintaining that Hawaii was too far removed from the 
scene to render a correct judgment, and furthermore, was too unimportant to 
have effective influence. 


It is a matter of speculation as to what Charles St. Julian might have 
accomplished in Polynesia if he had received more support from the Hawaiian 
government. Wyllie was the only official who favoured the proposals of the 
commissioner. Ranged against him were both Kings Kamehameha IV and 
Kamehameha V who were not interested in, or in favour of, either the annexation 
of distant islands or the assumption by Hawaii of protectorates. In general, 
Hawaiian officials believed that the kingdom lacked the power, the funds, and 
the means of communication necessary to implement properly a programme 
of primacy in Polynesia. Since there were no significant Hawaiian commercial 
interests in the South Pacific, Hawaii’s efforts should be concentrated upon the 
development of her own resources. 


Nevertheless, Wyllie was of the opinion that 


with a little encouragement from the King’s Government to 
Mr. St. Julian, and without involving it in any expense what- 
ever, not only Stewart’s Islands, but the Samoan, and several 
other groups of islands, not under the protection of any Euro- 
pean power in 1855 and 1856, would have added themselves 
to the king’s Dominions as Confederate States under his 
suzerainty, claiming only the right to hoist his flag to make use 
of His Majesty’s name, and in case of aggression or outrage 
to appeal to him for protection—it being well understood that 
the protection could never be more than a moral one—that 
is to say, the protection of the pen not of the cannon.® 
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The writer does not agree with this distinguished statesman and is of 
the opinion that under the most favourable circumstances, even with adequate 
financial support, the results would probably have been meagre. For Great 
Britain, with the largest holdings in the antipodes, would hardly have remained 
unconcerned. Although, at the time, imperial policy was anti-expansionist, it 
was definitely and positively determined to maintain the status quo in the Pacific 
until the chaotic conditions in that vast ocean might be changed to Britain’s 
advantage. Far more significant than this passive attitude of officials in the 
colonial and foreign offices was the active championship of a British Oceania 
by vigorous young leaders in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and New 
Zealand and their later clarion enunciation and dynamic espousal of an Austra- 
lasian Monroe Doctrine for the Pacific.68 Any attempt on the part of Hawaii 
to assume suzerainty over a Polynesian confederation consisting of some of the 
most important island groups in Oceania, “adjacent to” and “contiguous with” 
the Australasian colonies, strategically located, as in the case of Fiji, on the 
paramount South Pacific maritime route, and in which British and Australasian 
interests and investments—missionary and pecuniary—far outweighed those 
of all other powers combined, would naturally have been resisted. 


Assuming, however, that there would have been no serious objection 
from a powerful state, it is highly doubtful that the responsible leaders and 
European planters in Samoa, Tonga, and Fiji, or even in the Cook Islands, 
would have accepted Hawaiian domination. Where a protectorate was sought, 
the desire of those requesting it was to be placed under the protection of a 
great maritime power;®® they had no inclination to link their destiny to that 
of a feeble Polynesian kingdom whose own continued sovereign existence was 
questionable. 


Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
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The “White Australia’ Policy: 


Some Administrative Problems, 1901-1920 
By A. T. YARWOOD 


I 


The first significant measure debated by the first commonwealth parlia- 
ment was the Immigration Restriction Bill, which was designed to carry out the 
overwhelming mandate of the electors to prevent further non-European immigra- 
tion to Australia. It soon became evident to the department administering the 
immigration function! that the sizes of the coloured minorities could be reduced 
by taking advantage of the limited numbers of females who had achieved 
domicile before federation. By excluding the women, except for a select few, 
the department encouraged the departure of the men and limited the ability 
of those who remained to reproduce their kind. 

It will be the aim of this article to study the administration of the 
Immigration Restriction Act of 1901 as it affected the wives of the domiciled 
Chinese. For a time, there was in force a provision of the act that enabled 
certain highly regarded Chinese to bring out their wives and families. After 
its suspension in March 1903 and repeal in December 1905 the door was 
closed to their permanent entry. Inevitably there were pressures for a 
restoration of the provision, or at least for partial concessions. The depart- 
ment adopted a compromise which allowed the temporary entry of the wives of 
well recommended Chinese. 

How was this compromise policy administered? What were the local 
and overseas influences that determined policy? What light does a study of 
individual case files throw on the public’s attitude to the practical results of 
the “White Australia” policy? Do we find the same near unanimity of opinion 
on individual cases as was expressed on general principles? Is there evidence 
that changes of government were accompanied by a softening or hardening of 
policy? If so, what were the limits of legislative and executive generosity or 
harshness? Finally, can we isolate the determinants of policy by comparing 
the situation of the Chinese with that of the other minorities? How was their 
position affected by their comparatively large numbers and by the chronic 
instability and diplomatic weakness of successive Chinese governments? 

A brief exposition of the development of policy will now be given, 
followed by sections which in turn illustrate the major problems of administration, 
and examine the influence of domestic and overseas factors on policy makers 


and administrators. 


1Subsequently referred to as the department: until 1917, the Department of External Affairs, 
1917-20 the Department of Home and Territories. 
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II 


In common with the other coloured groups, the Chinese men in Australia 
overwhelmingly outnumbered the women. Of the Chinese immigrants remaining 
at the time of federation, nearly 99 per cent. were men. They had been 
discouraged from sending for or bringing out wives by the colonial Chinese 
Immigration Restriction Acts, that required the payment of £100 poll tax by 
all Chinese arrivals who lacked naturalization papers. In 1901 there were 
perhaps 200 or 300 Chinese men in Australia living with full blood Chinese 
wives.2. It was reasonable, therefore, to anticipate a steady decline in the 
numbers of full blood Chinese provided that fresh immigrants were excluded. 
The disproportion of the sexes gave the department an advantage that was 
not to be abandoned. 


What were the features of the act that were used to control the movement 
of Chinese? The dictation test provided the customs officer with an effective 
device for securing the prohibition of coloured immigrants who lacked documen- 
tary evidence of a right to enter based on Australian domicile. For the 
purposes of our study, the significant paragraph is: 

But the following are excepted... 

3(m) A wife accompanying her husband if he is not a 
prohibited immigrant, and all children apparently under the 
age of 18 years accompanying their father or mother if the 
father or mother is not a prohibited immigrant, but so that 
the exceptions contained in this paragraph shall not apply if 
suspended by proclamation.* 

It is clear that the government had no intention of allowing this exception 
to be used by any substantial numbers. Domicile certificates to secure re-entry 
were, until the suspension by proclamation of the exemption in March 1903, 
issued only to the most respectable and wealthy Chinese. An additional barrier 
was provided by the operation of the Chinese Restriction Acts of colonial days, 
under which poll tax continued to be demanded until their validity could be 
tested by the High Court.® Only 88 Chinese used the exemption before it was 


suspended. Thereafter, the issue of certificates of domicile depended only on 
satisfaction of residential requirements.® 


In December 1905 the act was amended in ways that reflected Japan’s 
increased stature as the major Pacific power, and at the same time, China’s 
continued failure to intervene on behalf of her overseas nationals. 


ae ct pigwiiee . 
Japan’s grievance of formal discrimination against non-European languages 
was removed by a superficial change in the dictation test clause. Statutory 
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blessing was given to the arrangement of October 1904 which provided for 
the temporary entry of Japanese and Indian merchants, students and tourists 
and their wives on passport. But against the Chinese the act was strengthened 
by the repeal of section 3(m) and by the added severity of the penal clauses, 
that applied principally to these people, who had shown persistent ingenuity in 
circumventing the restrictions. 


The repeal of section 3(m) was opposed by four members of the free trade 
opposition. Brief though the discussion, it evoked comments that underlined 
the government’s motives and anticipated some of the problems of administration. 


Of the four free traders, Glynn is worthy of close study. Chief critic of 
repeal in 1905, pleader for re-enactment in 1911, he was minister in 1918 when 
the Chinese community petitioned for restoration of the concession. During the 
1905 debate he drew attention to shortcomings of the original provision and 
asked for it to be liberalized, not repealed. Prime Minister Alfred Deakin told 
an incredible story of the excessive use of the exemption having forced its 
suspension, and assured Glynn that “we shall be able to deal with cases of 
hardship now, and we shall then be done with them for ever”.” 


Conroy thought that the proposed repeal offended “those principles of 
equity and justice which ought to prevail among all civilized nations”.® Lonsdale, 
another free trader, gave an instance of the distress that would be felt by 
respected members of the Chinese community, and then revealed typical racial 
motives when he added: “We don’t want them to marry our white women”. 


“No”, replied Deakin significantly, “we want them to go back to China 
and marry there”? 


Every encouragement was to be given the expatriates to establish ties in 
China which might woo them from the land of gold. That this policy has been 
successful is attested by the consistent excess of departures over arrivals, and 
by the steady decline in the total numbers of Chinese, including Australian 
born and mixed bloods. This figure fell from 32,997 in 1901 to 20,752 in 1921. 


From the repeal of section 3(m) in December 1905 to the refusal of the 
Hughes (Glynn) government in April 1919 to replace it on the statute book, 
there remained no legal provision for the introduction by Australian domiciled 
Chinese of their wives, except on a temporary basis. Permission was given on 
a few occasions for the entry of children born in China of parents who were 
both domiciled in Australia? But there seems to have been no case during 
this period in which a Chinese wife was allowed to join her husband as a 
permanent member of the Australian community, though the pressure for 
granting such a concession was at times most compelling. Departmental 
permission for temporary entry was given in cases where “a resident of long 
standing and good character applies for authority for his wife to enter and 


7Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, vol.30, p.6370, 6 Dec. 1905. 
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remain for a period not exceeding six months”.'! This time limit was not 
adhered to in any case of which the present writer has knowledge. 

Attention will be given below to the administration of this policy of 
temporary entry, which proved, as we shall see, a perennial source of embarrass- 
ment to the department, and an irritation to the Chinese. Sporadic efforts 
were made to gain a restoration of the exemption for wives, but without success. 
An influential deputation'? waited on the minister (Glynn, Nationalist, ex-Liberal, 
ex-free-trader) on 12 November 1918, encouraged by the promise made by 
Joseph Cook at the 1918 Imperial War conference that the disabilities suffered 
by the Indian minority would be as far as possible removed.!® The deputation 
was told that “the question of permanent admission in view of the possible 
number affected, was one that touched settled policy rather than administration”. 
This decision was reviewed and confirmed the following April, when the 
Reciprocity Agreement gave the Indians the very concessions that had been 
refused to the Chinese. 


The Chinese were not to be entirely disappointed. Section 3(m) was not 
to be restored, nor did Senator Bakhap gain the adoption of his then novel 
suggestion of the admission annually of a fixed number of Chinese and other 
coloured races. But improvements were on the way. Complaints had been 
made by the Chinese of the rough treatment they sometimes experienced at 
the ports, compared with what an annoyed Australian described as the “almost 
deferential treatment of the Japanese”.14 In September 1918, Hunt sent 
circulars to the collectors, informing them that as a result of special representa- 
tions made by the Consul General for China, Chinese returning on certificates 
of exemption from the dictation test!® would not have to submit to the customary 
hand prints, but would in future give thumb-prints only.1¢ 


The greatest improvement in the position of the Chinese occurred in 
September 1920 when, after negotiations with the Consul General, the depart- 
ment agreed to liberalize the passport arrangement of 1912. This had been 
hedged about with restrictions after the early passports had been found 
unreliable.” But now, perhaps because of an anticipated improvement in the 
Chinese government’s supervision of the issue of passports, perhaps as claimed, 
because of a desire to “consolidate friendly relations between Australia and the 
Chinese government, and in order to promote trade”,!® relief came to the 
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accredited Chinese visitor. Merchants engaged in overseas trade were allowed, 
as the Japanese had been since 1904, to bring with them their wives and 
children. A later circular announced that this concession was not to apply 
to the wives of the domiciled Chinese.19 


III 


The Poon Gooey case provides an unrivalled opportunity for analysing 
public opinion on the question of Chinese wives, and of studying its impact 
on policy. The value of the case stems from the fact that it is typical?® and 
illuminates important problems. 


The department found no way out of the dilemma presented by the 
ambivalence of public opinion, which, while it supported the principle of 
exclusion as applied to Chinese in general, showed the greatest tenderness for 
the welfare of particular, favourably known Chinese residents. The same 
public that reacted violently against official incompetence whenever it was found 
that coolies were being smuggled in as stowaways, was ready to champion the 
cause of a Chinese family which it felt was victimized by unnecessary, official 
inflexibility. 

Poon Gooey was a well-to-do greengrocer of Horsham, Victoria, when he 
applied in March 1910 for permission to introduce his wife Hope, aged 28 years, 
for a 12 months’ visit. Since arriving in Australia in 1896 he had moved about, 
graduating from the ranks of market garden employees to the ownership of his 
own business, a substantial home, and interests in market gardens. His command 
of spoken and written English helped him to mix on easy terms with the Horsham 
people, who thought so well of him as a businessman and fellow citizen that 
they made him a presentation on his departure for Geelong. One of them 
supported his application with the words: “. .. he has always appeared to me 
to be very much in advance of the ordinary Chinese and has a first class character 
in Horsham”.?4 


After a delay in which the department secured police reports and checked 
with Poon Gooey’s referees, the agreement was reached that his wife should 
enter for six months, the husband having accepted the usual condition that 
no extension of the period named would be granted or applied for.?? 


The examining officer at Melbourne reported the arrival of Hope Poon 
Gooey on 21 November 1910. She was permitted to land on a certificate of 
exemption, a deposit of £100 having been lodged with the collector of customs. 
Six and a half months later, on 5 June 1911, a full term child was born. 


19ibid., Circular of 5 Nov. 1920. Note that the interpretation of the term “merchant” con- 
tinued to be far more rigid for the Chinese than for the Japanese. 
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With his wife’s exemption due to expire 21 May 1911, shortly before the 
expected confinement, Poon Gooey busied himself in rallying support. The opening 
gambit was a petition forwarded to the acting minister by Gooey’s solicitors, in 
which the people of Horsham prayed that the wife be permitted to remain in 
the commonwealth. The wording of the petition shows that the department 
was not alone in having been misled. The thirty-three signatories understood 
that the Gooeys had been married “in Hong Kong several years ago, before the 
Assistant Registrar General, the marriage being an English one”. There is 
no mention of an approaching baby, as the Gooeys had resided in Geelong 


after arriving from China. 


This request was refused on the ground that it abrogated the written 
undertaking that no extension would be applied for. This initial rejection followed 
the customary procedure. It can be assumed that, but for the strategem of 
which Poon Gooey came to be suspected, extensions of his wife’s exemption 
would have been granted as a matter of course. ‘The next move was a note 
from the solicitors to the acting minister enclosing a medical certificate stating 
that Mrs. Gooey was “. . . very nearly nine (9) months pregnant . . .” and 
“|. she will be unable to travel by steamer until the confinement is over”.*4 
The acting minister had no alternative but to grant an extension, which was for 
three months from 8 June 1911. A truculent reply informed him that Mrs. 
Gooey would remain in the state until the baby was grown. 


Here we have an important part of the explanation for the department’s 
refusal to bow before the coming storm of public criticism and abuse. Since 
commencing duties it had accumulated mental scars as a result of numberless 
defeats at the hands of Chinese persistence and cunning. The defence mechanism 
that developed included an ingrained suspiciousness of Chinese applications, many 
of which though well supported were rejected when inconsistencies were observed. 


When fraud was detected and the remedy lay to hand, it was applied with 
vigour. 


Poon Gooey clearly had misled the department, and intended using every 
device to secure the permanent entry of his wife. He had assumed correctly” 
that an application for CEDT to secure his own return would have prejudiced 


the chances of his wife’s visit being permitted. He therefore made “unofficial” 
arrangements. 


These are the relevant facts: 


1. Poon Gooey made no application for a CEDT in his own name. The file 
shows no trace of his movements from the time of application for the visit to 
the receipt of the petition for permanent stay. 


nn Doyle and Kerr, solicitors, to acting minister, 17 May 1911, enclosing petition. 
perl Doyle and Kerr to acting minister, enclosing certificate, 27 May 1911. 
ibid., Melbourne Age, 5 Sept. 1911. The minister told a deputation “he had no idea that 
the Chinese was going to live with her before he brought her to his home here”, 
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2. The name of “Poon Gooey; 31 years; single” appears on the passenger list 
of the s.s. Seydlitz that left Melbourne for Hong Kong, 1 June 1910.26 


3. Mr. and Mrs. Poon Gooey appear on the passenger list of the s.s. Nikko 
Maru when it called at Sydney, 16 November 1910. They are shown as 
passengers for Melbourne.?7 


4. The examining officer at Port Melbourne reported “Hope Poon Gooey, wife 
of Poon Gooey arrived per S.S. ‘Nikko Maru’ 21/11/1910 and permitted to 
land”. 


We can only speculate as to Poon Gooey’s method of securing his own 
readmission. He might have had a certificate in an assumed name, though this 
conjecture hardly tallies with the evidence of the passenger lists. More likely, 
he depended on his own fluent English and knowledge of Melbourne, together 
with documents such as titles to land or investments to convince the examining 
officer of his Australian domicile in the absence of a certificate. He must have 
known that if rejected by an officer and submitted to the dictation test, he 
could have persuaded any magistrate that he was not legally an immigrant. 
The absence of Poon Gooey’s name from the officer’s report suggests that the 
officer had his own reasons for silence. What we do know is that he took 
considerable pains to be with his wife in China. 


In July 1911 Poon Gooey was busy marshalling support for the plea that 
his wife be allowed to remain. He wrote to the Hon. F. Haglethorn, MLC, 
asking for his help and mentioning that “Dr. Small, the Rev. Forrest, the Town 
Clerk and other prominent councillors of this city are forming an appeal’’.?® 
Their combined efforts resulted in a deputation to the acting minister, Senator 
Findley on 2 August 1911. A. T. Ozanne, Labour MHR for Corio, introduced 
the deputation which presented a petition signed by 754 residents of Geelong 
praying “that Mrs. Hope Gooey be allowed to remain in the Commonwealth 
to care for and nurture her child’.?® 


Senator Findley told the deputation about the husband’s promise that 
the six months’ limit would be adhered to and warned of the dangers of estab- 
lishing such a precedent. Mrs. Gooey would be deported if fit to travel when 
her extended exemption expired on 8 September 1911.°° 


Ozanne was then prevailed upon by his constituents to lead the same 
deputation to see his friend the minister, who had just returned from the 
Imperial conference. His misgivings as a Labour man are expressed in a private 


letter: 


26Melbourne Public Library, passenger lists. 

27Mitchell Library, Sydney passenger lists. 

28Poon Gooey file. P.G. to Hon. F. Hagelthorn, 18 July 1911. 
29ibid., Petition, 1 Aug. 1911, signed by Geelong residents. 
30ibid., Geelong Advertiser, 3 Aug. 1911. 
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“Dear Batchelor, 
This is a complicated case. Sympathy directs one course and 
preservation another. I felt sorry for the man and his wife and child, but will 
the law permit of its breaking, even for such a sad case as thies 


It is symptomatic of the ambivalence of an individual’s opinion on this 
issue that Ozanne’s private note should have accompanied his official letter 
summing up the case for concessions and arranging for the second deputation. 


The Geelong petitioners necessarily had an account of Poon Gooey’s affairs 
that differed from the one given by the Horsham people in May. They 
explained that 

Poon Gooey on the day of August 1910, married a Chinese 
woman in Hong Kong, a British possession, before the Registrar 
of Marriages there as the result of which a child was born to 
them in Geelong on the fifth day of June 1911, which child 
is a British subject and requires the care of her mother. . . .*” 

Why was the date of the marriage left blank in the Geelong petition? 
Assuming that the Horsham people had actually seen the certificate of the 
marriage of “several years ago” which they offered to show the acting minister,*% 
we must conclude that the Geelong petitioners had been deliberately misinformed. 
It seems probable that Poon Gooey explained his trip to China as a means of 
enabling him to contract a Christian marriage. If this motive was not operative, 
Poon Gooey was open to the suspicion of having deliberately contrived a situation 
that depended on fortuitousness for its appeal to popular sympathy. The 
Reverend J. Gordon of Geelong was one person who after conversation with 
Poon Gooey “was convinced that the Chinese was thoroughly conscientious 
regarding the return of his wife at the expiration of her exemption”.*+ 


It may be convenient at this point to examine the nature of the 
opposition to and support for the stand taken by the department in this case. 
We should remember that the Fisher (Labour) government was in power 
throughout, from the granting of permission for entry in 1910 to the eventual 
forced departure of the wife on the eve of the 1913 elections. 


The Geelong petition affords striking evidence of the varied support for 
the Chinese. It contains the names of ministers, shopkeepers, small manufac- 
turers, carriers, photographers, labourers, clerks, grocers, hotel keepers, green- 
grocers (mainly Europeans in competition with Poon Gooey), a union secretary, 
accountants and bankers. One page contains the names of 31 unionists who 
“unanimously decided to support this very deserving object”. Another has the 
signatures of 80 members of the Geelong Wharf Labourers’ Union who 


81ibid., Ozanne to Batchelor, 11 Aug. 1911. 
pat Geelong Petition, signed 1 Avg. 1911, presented 4 Sept. 1911. 
ibid., Doyle & Kerr to Findley, forwarding Horsham petition, 17 May 1911. We cannot 


check on the date of the marriage, as all such records were lost duri i 
A/Registrar General to the writer, 21 Oct. 1958. ian apie tarps wera 


34ibid, Melb. Argus, 5 Sept. 1911. Report of deputation to Batchelor. 
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“unanimously decided ....” Yet another is signed by 45 railway employees 
of Geelong. 


Throughout the controversy, a leading part was taken by church 
organizations, which, because of their nation-wide affiliations were able to ensure 
that protests snowballed in to the department. Soon after the failure of the 
first deputation, the acting minister received a letter®® from the secretary of 
the Chinese Christian Union, conveying the terms of three unanimously adopted 
resolutions. In summary, they: 

1. protested against the cruelty of the acting minister in refusing to allow 
Poon Gooey’s wife to live with him. They pointed to the ill feeling that would 
be created between two friendly powers, and to the hindrance that would 
result “to our missionary enterprise here and in China”; 

2. argued that the refusal of the federal government to permit “law abiding 
Chinese citizens to bring their wives out to Australia is subversive to the 
maintenance of racial purity for which the ‘White Australia’ party contend”; 


3. decided to send copies of the resolutions to the acting minister, the Chinese 
Consul General (who took little part in the controversy) the President of the 
Council of Churches, and other religious bodies. 


With the exception of the Roman Catholic church, the Christian churches 
in Australia urged the view that had been put in the first resolution. The 
Public Questions committee of the Victorian Council of Churches claimed in 19123¢ 
that there was ample reason to treat the case as exceptional. Poon Gooey, they 
said, had given proof of being a “good and desirable citizen”. Permission had 
been given by the Victorian government in 1900 for him to bring out his wife, 
but he had been prevented from doing so by unfavourable circumstances. No 
evidence was adduced in support of this claim which if valid could have been 
used earlier to good effect. It would have been most unusual for such a 
concession to have been made to a recent arrival who was in 1900 a market 
garden employee.*” 

In reply to such arguments, Batchelor and his successor Thomas took 
the position that “The Immigration Restriction Act must be carried out or 
repealed”.*® They agreed that they had the power to set aside the law, but in 
view of the disproportion of the sexes in the Chinese community in Australia 
they had to beware of setting a precedent that would have rendered the act 
nugatory. The Poon Gooey case contained no features that enabled the depart- 
ment to differentiate it from that of the other Chinese men in Australia.*? 
Thomas sympathized with the committee’s objection to the separation of husband 


35ibid., Samuel Wong, sec. Chinese Christian Union, to Senator Findley, 7 Aug. 1911. 

36jbid., resolution of the executive and the Public Questions committee of the Victorian 
Council of Churches to Josiah Thomas (who replaced the dead Batchelor), 13 Aug. 1912. 

37ibid., Poon Goey to secretary, 6 Ap. 1910, detailing his residence in Australia. 

38ibid., Argus, 5 Sept. 1911. Batchelor’s reply to deputation. 

39The 1911 census showed 7,807 married Chinese males and 272 married Chinese females in 


Australia. 
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and wife, particularly as the woman was pregnant once again, but offered the 
alternative solution of the whole family going to live in China. 

Josiah Thomas received letters from a number of private citizens. One 
writer,#? who claimed to be “as radical as any member of your government” 
foresaw perils domestic and foreign if the law as it applied to such cases were 
not changed. He feared that the Poon Gooey case “will become a nail in the 
Government’s coffin”, and asserted that “its bearing on our future international 
relations with the East will be altogether beyond its local importance, and those 
relations are of the gravest moment to us”. 

The problem was to hit upon a solution that “will commend itself to the 
ethical and international consciousness no less than to our own race conscious- 
ness .. . The solution must be one that will free us from the reproach of being 
dominated by cast-iron legislation which fails to distinguish between what 
properly contributes to its object and what merely does so nominally”. Worsley 
advised that “where valuable citizenship could be urged, a sum of say £300 or 
even £500 be required for the right of permanent residence in the Common- 
wealth”. 

Only two influential “uncommitted” newspapers‘! approved of the stand 
taken by the department. They said that the law had already been strained 
in Poon Gooey’s favour and that a relaxation of policy would create a most 
dangerous precedent. Drawing attention to the domestic and international 
stresses then evident as a result of coloured minority problems in the continent 
of North America, they insisted that nothing should be done to tamper with 
the established policy of exclusion. The Sydney Bulletin (23 May 1912) came 
out, as one would expect, in terms of violent racial prejudice warning Josiah 
Thomas against lingering any further over the matter. 


Perhaps the most surprising feature of the public reaction to the case 
is the comparative lack of Labour Party support for the minister. Resolutions 
were sent in by the Hume federal council#? protesting against the extensions 
and from the Albert Park branch of the Political Labour council expressing 
indignation at the “action of the Council of Churches in supporting Mr. Poon 
Gooey and his friends in their efforts to circumvent the . .. law’.43 The 
Australian Natives Association, traditionally energetic as a champion of exclusion, 
and a most consistent watchdog of lax administrators, appears but once! in 
the volume of correspondence in the official file. 


The two organizations that we might have expected to accept the chal- 
lenge, both of them well equipped to do battle with the protagonists of conces- 
sions, were remarkably silent during the whole affair. If, as the closeness of 


40ibid., C. G. Worsley to the minister, 30 Aug. 1912. 


me Melbourne Herald, leading article, 2 Aug. 1911; Melbourne Age, leading article, 4 Aug. 


42ibid., hon. sec. Hume federal council, to minister, 26 Aug. 19 
ope ’ + g. 12) 
43ibid., hon. sec. Albert Park branch, Political Labour council to minister, 30 Aug. 1912. 


Adihid aes : ‘ 
We. ig arte of the Mirboo North Branch of ANA, signed by J. Verdon, sec. ANA and 
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the dates of the resolutions suggests, there was an attempt to rally support for 
the minister by circular letters, it was evidently a failure. It seems that neither 
the Australian Natives Association nor the labour movement was convinced of 
the justice and expediency of the department’s action. 

Before we complete our study of the Poon Gooey case attention will be 
given briefly to another case*® which supports some of our conclusions. Yee 
Hing, the senior partner of a leading Sydney firm, received special permission 
in July 1903 to bring out his wife. This permit not having been used, we find 
the Chinese four years later employing the influence of a commercial friend, 
Robert Harper, MHR, to gain entry for his wife and daughter. In giving 
approval, the acting Prime Minister (Lyne) minuted: “This is a special case, 
Yee Hing being a very superior man may be appointed Chinese Consul. Has 
been the leading Chinaman to assist in the suppression of opium traffic.” 

Another four years elapsed, and Yee Hing presented himself, his wife 
and “daughter” at Sydney without warning, asking for their admission under the 
previous permit. Because of the long delay, the collector directed that the 
women be admitted on certificates of exemption while the circumstances were 
probed. Inspector F. W. Gabriel, shock trooper of the department’s investigation 
service, received information that “a Chinese named Yee Hing has two wives 
living with him ... both of whom were admitted on October 20th last, one as 
his wife, the other as his daughter”. 

Inquiries by Gabriel confirmed the suspicion that the woman was not 
the wife for whom the original application had been made, and that the girl was 
not Yee Hing’s daughter. Their departure was insisted on by the department, 
but delayed by the woman’s confinement. Josiah Thomas, then in the throes 
of the Poon Gooey case, told the press that there would be no more such 
permits while he was minister, a promise that he failed to keep. The family 
left (8 January 1914), under threat of deportation proceedings, after a vain 
appeal to the new Liberal Minister, Glynn, by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Elliott Johnson expressed the opinion that “there is something 
fundamentally wrong in connection with our Alien Immigration Restriction Law 
dealing with such cases”. He regretted the impending departure of his friend, 
whose influence in the Chinese community had been most wholesome. 

In both of these cases we find that men highly respected by the com- 
munity resorted to subterfuge in order to accomplish an end that they felt to be 
legitimate, though opposed to the law as applied. We observe too the difficulty 
experienced by ministers, whether Labour or Liberal, in resolving the contradic- 
tions of public opinion, which favoured concessions to individual Chinese while 
insisting on the continuation of the policy of exclusion.*® 


4514/926. Detailed references will not be given. 

46This phenomenon is well illustrated by the case of the Japanese doctor who was brought 
in to treat the pearl divers at Broome. Outstanding services to the Japanese and Europeans alike 
had won him the support of the latter when the continuation of his exemption was opposed by 
the Australian doctor. At the same time it was specifically stated that this support would not be 
available for a Japanese replacement. 25/5576. 
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Attention has already been drawn to Glynn’s objection in 1905 to the 
repeal of section 3(m). Commenting on the Poon Gooey case in 1911, he agreed 
that Thomas had no alternative but to comply with the law, though “the measure 
is scarcely worthy of this Parliament”.4* During the election campaign of May 
1913 neither party attempted to make political capital from the Poon Gooey 
deportation. It had been easy enough for Liberal politicians and press to 
present the case as a consequence of Labour’s intolerance, but to have offered 
the electors an alternative policy that would meet the wishes of the Chinese 
husbands would have been political suicide. As we have seen, the same considera- 
tions weighed with Glynn in 1918, when after studying the composition of the 
Chinese population and noting the continued disproportion of the sexes, he 
rejected a petition for the re-enactment of section 3(m). 


IV 


In studying the local factors influencing the application of the “White 
Australia” policy to the Chinese and their wives, we should notice the numerical 
aspects of their situation which prejudiced their chances of favourable treatment. 

The Chinese numbered about 30,000 of a total non-indigenous coloured 
population of about 50,000 in 1901. Of the rest, Pacific Islanders made up 
about 9,800, Indians 4,600, Japanese 3,500 and Syrians 2,000. As the bulk of 
the Pacific Islanders and Japanese were indentured labourers, we find that the 
Chinese accounted for perhaps three-quarters of the domiciled coloured popula- 
tion. The granting of benefits to the Chinese therefore involved major changes 
in the status quo. Policy makers and administrators, irrespective of party, saw 
dangers in such changes. 

On the policy making level, we have observed the rejection of the 1918 
petition “in view of the possible numbers affected”. In matters of day to day 
administration there operated the fear of establishing precedents that could be 
appealed to by similarly placed Chinese. The case of Young Mason illustrates 
this and indicates the latitude and the limitations of the minister’s power. As 
an incoming Liberal, Glynn permitted this young, well-to-do Chinese merchant 
to bring in his wife for three years, an unusually long initial period of exemption. 
Children were born, and appeals for permanent entry were backed by church, 
municipal and political leaders. Before making his decision, Glynn asked for 
details of the Chinese population. The statistician’s report included the following 
information: “Total number of males born in China, who have wives born in 
China, resident with them — 181. Number of males born in China who have 
wives born elsewhere is — 620. Number of Chinese married, but whose wives 
are not resident in Australia — 6,714.” 

Atlee Hunt conveyed the minister’s refusal to the Reverend Racklyeft, 


saying: “The policy of the country is that the Chinese population shall gradually 
become extinct”.*% 


47CPD, vol. 60, p. 168, 7 Sept. 1911, 
48Young Mason Case, 23/14120. Hunt to Racklyeft, 15 Ap. 1918. 
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Until the “fusion” of 1909 resolved federal politics into a straight out 
contest between conservative and radical parties, there was little opportunity 
for changes of government to bring about changes in administrative policy. The 
free trade party, which included some men with sound commercial reasons for 
opposing the “White Australia” (and the “White Ocean’) policy, held office 
for only ten months during this period. The protectionists governed for most of 
the remaining eight years, relying on the support of the Labour Party, which 
had a tradition of uncompromising hostility to Chinese immigration. Questions 
were frequently asked in parliament, while the more sensationalist or radical 
press lost no opportunity of denouncing incompetent or “flabby” administration. 


From 1909 to the end of our period, policy continued to be governed by 
the political inexpediency of substantial concessions to the Chinese. There was 
room, however, for variation between the extremes of tough and generous inter- 
pretation of the policy of temporary entry for wives. While a study of case 
files#® shows Labour Ministers Thomas and Mahon to have been less generous 
than the Liberal, Glynn, it is by no means clear whether this resulted from party 
policy or from personal disposition. 

A striking illustration of the impact of political pressure on everyday 
administration occurs in the case of Lee Fong,°° who had been left behind in 
China with a doting grandmother when his mother and baby brother had been 
introduced to Australia as a special case in 1904. The boy came in on 
educational exemption in 1910, and impressed fellow pupils and masters at 
Christ Church and Newington with his manliness and courtesy. His father, a 
wealthy importer naturalized in 1883, had hopes of tertiary education for the 
boy and asked in 1915 if he could be freed from restriction. The request was 
rejected by Mahon who in granting a final exemption said that “at 19 years his 
education should be complete”. 


Joseph Cook, as leader of the Liberal opposition in 1915 had unavailingly 
sought to gain permanence for Lee Fong, a schoolmate at Newington with his 
own sons. But at the end of 1916 when the conscription issue split the Labour 
Party, Mahon resigned and the immigration function was briefly taken over by 
Hughes, whose chances of retaining power depended on the support of Cook’s 
party. In these circumstances, political influence could be used decisively. On 18 
December the secretary had instructed the collector to threaten the boy’s father 
with deportation proceedings. ‘Two days later a telegram countermanded the 
order and instructed that no further action was to be taken. 

The Chinese husbands who were most favoured as a group were the 
missionaries and catechists who worked amongst their compatriots in Australia. 
Mrs. Charles Loquat®! remained under exemption from 1906 until she died in 
1919. She survived an instruction by Hugh Mahon in July 1915 that no further 
extensions would be granted, when Hughes intervened with his colleague at the 


49See 23/14120; 22/7870 and 22/505 cited below. 
5018/9685. 5122/505. 
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request of his constituent, Canon Bellingham. In the allied case of Mrs. Lu 
Gohn, one observes the disinclination of Mahon to grant indefinite extensions 
even to the wives of Chinese missionaries. At the same time, we see the 
influence for continuity of the permanent secretary, who argued that: “The real 
ground for exemption is that these men are not ordinary traders, working for 
their own benefit, but are missionaries, the sole purpose of whose exertions is to 
benefit their fellow countrymen, in a moral and spiritual way, and thus indirectly 


benefit the general community”.®? 


V 


The achievement of concessions by the Australian Chinese was hindered 
by the instability, the military weakness, and the lack of diplomatic prestige of 
the home government. The extent of the disability may be appreciated by 
contrasting the position of the Chinese with that of the Indians and Japanese. 
In 1897 and 1901 Mr. Chamberlain insisted that the latter races should not be 
excluded by overtly discriminatory legislation, while at the same time, the 
Chinese Immigration Restriction Acts were allowed to continue in force. 


The overseas Indians gained at least formal consideration at the beginning 
of our period by means of Chamberlain’s appeal to an empire tradition of 
equality of race, religion and citizenship.5* The Imperial War conferences of 
1917 and 1918 mark the culmination of a campaign by the India Office and the 
London Times to secure recognition by dominion statesmen of the strains imposed 
on the Indian government and on the imperial structure by policies that dis- 
criminated against the overseas Indians.°* Imperial sentiment had been 
strengthened by the war. Dominion representatives at the conferences were at 
pains to agree on a formula which, while preserving domestic control of immigra- 
tion, showed an appreciation of the new status that India had earned by her 
contribution to the war effort. Hughes, who emerged from the war a convinced 
imperialist, gained his cabinet’s approval for the implementation of the reciprocity 
resolutions which were so interpreted as to place Indian and Australian passport 
holders on an equal footing and to permit the entry of the wives and minor 
children of Indians domiciled in Australia.®5 


At the time of the 1901 debates Japan’s ability to command the attention 
of our legislators depended mainly on pressure applied indirectly through the 


5222/7870. Memorandum by Hunt, 14 May 1915. 

53Cmd. 2239; correspondence relating to the position of British Indians in the Transvaal. 
04/10519, memorandum by Hunt for the Prime Minister, arising from a question by Mr. Higgins 
MP, as to pledges given by the British government to the Indians. ‘ 

54See the Earl of Crewe s statement at the 1911 conference that the discrimination suffered 
by the Indians overseas rallied “all sections and shades of Indian opinion” in protest. Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Papers, 1911, vol. III, p.398. See also London Times, 10 Nov. 1906, p.11; 28 Oct. 
1907, p.9; 2 Jan. 1908, p.7; 2 June 1917, p.11, and Montagu’s Indian Budget speech, Great Britain 
ee e ee Habe eae tl Debates, 1919, vol. 116, pp. 621 : : 
, n addition see the Proceedings of the Imperial War conferences and the rel 
in ee Maga tel of British Lica dices Affairs, Aart) Ny IV, ‘Oxiord, 197. 

ee Immigration Act instructions, Hunt to the Collectors, 13 May 1919 f tails of 

government's decision and 19/14332 for the first application for a wife's entry. ene 
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Foreign Office, which was at that time negotiating the Anglo-Japanese Alliance.>* 
The wisdom of placating Japan was recognized by the Australian government 
even before her victory over Russia in 1905,°7 and the continued pre-eminence 
of Japan in the Pacific won for her citizens in Australia the most respectful 
treatment. Applications for the admission of the wives of domiciled Japanese 
were submitted by the consul general, who inquired into each case and ensured 
the fulfilment of the department’s conditions. At the same time, under its pass- 
port laws, the Japanese government checked the bona fides of passport applica- 
tions and protected itself and the country of destination from fraudulent 
characters. 


At every point the Chinese compared badly with the Japanese. Both 
before and after the establishment of their consulate in 1909 they relied chiefly 
on individual protests and deputations®* to remedy their grievances. Until the 
*twenties, such concessions as the temporary entry of wives or assistants were 
negotiated directly with the department. The consuls took no part in checking 
the good faith of their countrymen or in securing the performance of agreements, 
and the department frequently had recourse to deportation proceedings. A 
parallel situation arose over the passport arrangement of 1912, which was 
virtually abandoned because of inadequate supervision by the Chinese govern- 
ment. 


VI 


The factors influencing policy towards the non-European minorities in 
Australia thus fall into two classes, local and overseas. Compared with the 
other coloured groups, the Chinese were at a disadvantage in both respects, 
particularly when they sought concessions for their wives and families. 


Outnumbering as they did the other groups, the Chinese posed a special 
quantitative problem whenever their position was reviewed. It seems to have 
been feared that even with economic safeguards applied, the result of a re-enact- 
ment of section 3(m) would have been a swelling of their numbers that would 
delay their absorption into the host population. 


We have observed the ambivalence of public opinion towards the Chinese, 
who as a race aroused the rooted objections of Australians while at the same 
time, as known individuals they received warm sympathy and support from all 
classes and political parties. Administrators found it difficult to view the 
Chinese as individuals, they feared to set precedents, and showed perhaps an 


56See Commonwealth Votes and Proceedings, 1901-2, vol. II, p.849 ff. This printed corres- 
pondence should be read in conjunction with Japanese Foreign Office documents (Library of 
Congress Microfilms Reel 729, Australia). Komura’s cable to Hayashi on 26 Dec. 1901 carries a 
possible threat of breaking off the alliance negotiations while Lord Lansdowne’s minute of 28 
Dec. 1901 (British Foreign Office 46 (Japan), vol. 548) indicates the anxiety caused by the 

stralian legislation. 

si 57See hs letters of Dr. J. M. Creed to Deakin published in the Daily Telegraph 16 March 
1904, 23 Ap. 1904 urging conciliation of Japan, just before the negotiation of the passport agree- 
ment of 1904. CPP, 1905, vol. II, pp. 1185-92. 

58See 03/125; Daily Telegraph, 30 Dec. 1902; 18/14472. 
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undue regard for “settled policy”. ‘This conservatism is understandable. The 
policy of exclusion was regarded by the public as vital to its continuance as a 
white race: its execution was seen by the administrator to be vital to his 
continuance in office. 


China’s low international stature and her chronic domestic disturbances 
during our period affected the administration of the “White Australia” policy 
towards the Chinese in two ways. Firstly, the lack of military power and diplomatic 
prestige markedly reduced the ability of the Chinese government to intervene 
on behalf of its overseas nationals. And, during the early period, the Chinese 
lacked a consulate-general in Australia. In contrast, Japan was a major Pacific 
power. Where her citizens were involved the Australian government negotiated 
with the consul general, and paid the most serious attention to his representa- 
tions. 


Secondly, the lack of control by the Chinese government over the 
emigration of its citizens, and its failure to ensure the genuineness of passport 
applications, meant that the Australian government had the strongest misgivings 
about the extension to China of the concession offered to Japan in 1904. By 
the passport arrangement, the Japanese government had assumed an important 
part of the responsibility of seeing that the movement of Japanese to Australia 
kept strictly within certain agreed limits. During our period at least, the 
Chinese government, whether imperial or republican, failed consistently to 
assist its overseas nationals. 


This failure, taken in conjunction with the domestic factors, and especially 
with the numbers involved, provides an explanation of the singularly poor 
situation of the Australian Chinese and their families. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH* 


; _The early months of 1961 saw the end, at least temporarily, of the balance of payments 
crisis which had developed during 1960. However, the methods which the federal government 
used to bring this about required considerable adjustment and even so led to a higher level of 
unemployment than at any time since before the second world war. This recession in economic 
activity caused a good deal of dissatisfaction, some of it coming from sources normally favourable 
to the government. Whether there was any substantial change in the attitudes of the voters was 
not clear, though or balance the government appeared to be in no serious danger. 


Economic Policies and some Reactions 


At the beginning of the year the government was still introducing policies of a deflationary 
kind. In the first fortnight of January there were increases in interest rates on bank advances 
and also on government loans. However, there was already a widespread belief that the govern- 
ment’s measures, if not generally too severe, were falling too heavily on particular industries, 
and particularly on the motor industry. Early in February there were many dismissals by the 
larger motor companies! and on 21 February it was announced that the sales tax on cars and 
station waggons, which had been increased from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. in November, 
would now revert to the lower figure. The Prime Minister stated that the increase had already 
served its purpose, and that coupled with the effect of hire purchase restrictions on car buying, 
it had affected the automobile industry more seriously than the government had intended.? 
Sale of motor vehicles continued at a lower level than in the previous year, and there were 
intermittent dismissals of staff and working of short time for the remainder of this period. 


When parliament met on 7 March the government did not indicate that any other changes 
in economic policy were immediately contemplated. The Administrator's speech stated that: 
“There is evidence that the pressures of excessive demand are beginning to abate and my advisers 
are confident that the action they have taken will be successful in setting the economy on a 
course of steady growth and progress”. However, it went on: “My advisers have the state of 
the economy continuously under review and will take prompt steps to correct any untoward 
tendencies that might become manifest’. In the course of the next two months there were further 
modifications of the government’s original plans. The proposal to oblige life assurance companies 
and superannuation funds to invest at least 30 per cent. of their funds in government and semi- 
government securities was replaced by a number of tax concessions designed to produce the same 
result. More seriously, the temporary legislation to limit the deductability of interest payments 
for taxation purposes passed at the end of 1960 was not replaced by permanent legislation as had 
been foreshadowed in the Administrator’s speech. Instead it was allowed to expire at the end of 
the financial year. Most of the opposition to the government’s policies took the form of arguments 
chat the balance of payments difficulties should have been met by direct control of imports which 
had been abandoned in February 1961. This view was strongly championed by the Associated 
Chambers of Manufactures of Australia and particularly by the Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, 


1§.M.H., 11 Feb. 1961. 28.M.H., 22 Feb. 1961. 
3Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, H. of R., no. 1, p. 7. 


*NB. Because of shortage of space it has been necessary: to restrict severely this section of 
the chronicle and to postpone the reporting of some developments to the next issue. A fuller 
account of many aspects of federal politics during this period will be found in the Political Review 
section of the Australian Quarterly, vol. XXXIII, nos. 1-3. 
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which during April conducted an expensive and vigorous campaign against the government's 
policies in the Melbourne press. The government's determination not to reimpose import licensing 
was emphasized in April when it obtained from the International Monetary Fund the right to a 
further £78 million and an additional “stand-by” credit of £45 million. In the course of these 
negotiations the government reaffirmed to the fund its intention “not to reimpose restrictions on 
trade or current payments except in the event of a very serious balance of payments emergency 
necessitating a major shift in policy’. The fund was also informed that subject to a reasonable 
degree of flexibility the government did not intend to secure any lowering in the general level 
of interest rates.4 


Despite criticism and the undesirable side effects which it produced there could be no doubt 
that the government’s policies succeeded in their immediate aim of alleviating Australia’s balance 
of payments difficulties. The monthly returns for May showed a favourable Australian balance of 
trade which has since continued. If this situation was to be maintained without a diminution of 
economic activity within Australia, it was necessary either to increase exports or to replace imports, 
and the government has given some encouragement to both of these processes. In January the 
Prime Minister announced the appointment of a committee of cabinet including himself and the 
Minister for Trade, Mr. J. McEwen, to consider export and foreign exchange problems.5 In May 
the Prime Minister allied himself with one group of his critics by endorsing a campaign by the 
Associated Chambers of Manufactures to promote the sale of Australian-made goods. 


Labor and Trade Union Affairs 


After the ALP’s rejection of the Democratic Labor Party senators’ approach in November 
1960, its prospects of recovery depended largely on whether it could convince sufficient voters that 
it could handle the economic difficulties of 1961. The party’s biennial conference which met in 
April was partly devoted to a discussion of economic policy.6 While agreeing that in the long 
term an increase in exports was essential the conference declared that “in existing circumstances 
a Labor government would immediately reimpose import restrictions in respect of those goods 
that are not essential to the well-being of the Australian economy”. The conference also proposed 
a rearrangement of taxation giving more emphasis to direct taxation and especially taxation on 
higher incomes. It expressed itself ambiguously on overseas investment in Australia but without 
the enthusiasm expressed by the government. While approving the principle of hire purchase, 
the conference advocated that it be brought more closely under government control. Social service 
increases, especially the doubling of child endowment, were also advocated. In addition, the 
conference reconsidered Labor policy on international relations, the future of Dutch New Guinea, 
and the development of the remainder of New Guinea under Australian control. There were few 
important changes of policy in these fields. The conference declared that the Labor Party remained 


opposed to the use of Australian troops in Malaya, and by implication, to the Indonesian claim 
to West New Guinea. 


Interest in the conference was, however, largely centred on its attitude to “unity tickets”, 
especially in Victoria. The conference merely maintained the status quo which meant that those 
cases of alliance between members of the ALP and members of the Communist Party in union 


elections were against the party’s policy, but it took no action against the Victorian executive of 
the ALP which had connived at this practice in the past. 


Probably the most important measure of the parliamentary session was an act introducing 
long-service leave for waterside workers. The trade unions, of course, accepted the principle 


but objected to conditions which the bill imposed and which reduced the leave offered to waterside 
workers who took part in stoppages of work.7 


4ibid., H. of R., no. 7, p. 1526. 

58.M.H., 4 Jan. 1961. 

6These references are taken from the roneoed statements of policy, as approved by the 
conference, issued by the ALP. The full printed report will be published shortly 


7C.P.D., H. of R., no. 8, especially speeches by W. McMahon . 1697-1702 d AreAG 
Calwell (pp. 1719-27). 2 (pp ) an 
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Brief Notes 


The Governor-General, Viscount Dunrossil, died on 3 February after having been ill following 
a visit to New Guinea. The Governor of Victoria, Sir Dallas Brookes, acted as administrator 
of the commonwealth. The appointment of Viscount De L’Isle, British Secretary of State for Air 
between 1951 and 1955, was announced on 10 April. 


Following the resignation of Senator Sir Walter Cooper as Minister for Repatriation on 29 
December 1960, Mr. F. M. Osborne, the Minister for Air, became Minister for Repatriation. 
Senator H. W. Wade, a Country Party senator from Western Australia, became the new Minister 
for Air. 

D.W.R. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The NSW Legislative Assembly was adjourned from 16 March until 23 May to enable 
members to participate in the referendum campaign which was to determine the fate of the 
Legislative Council. Since the government was anxious to avoid a deadlock with the Council 
prior to the referendum, no legislation of a controversial nature was introduced. 


Legislative Council Referendum 

April 29 was announced as the date of the referendum on the proposed abolition of the NSW 
Legislative Council. Favouring abolition were the state Labor government, the ALP, the 
Communist Party and the NSW Labor Council. The ALP refused offers of co-operation from 
the Communist Party and rejected communist proposals for a joint campaign. It accepted 
assistance, however, from unions affiliated either with itself or with the Labor Council. The 
“No” side comprised the two state opposition parties, which agreed to co-ordinate their campaigns 
at a parliamentary level, a Citizens “Vote No” Committee that included Liberal parliamentarians 
and representatives of business and employers’ organizations, the DLP, the Constitutional Association 
of Australia, the numerically small NSW Constitutional League and the equally insignificant 
People’s Union. Fund raising and the preparation and distribution of propaganda for organizations 
opposing abolition were in the hands of Mr. Asher Joel, Country Party MLC, whose name, 
however, did not appear in connection with any of those organizations. The campaign aroused 
little public interest and all major parties had difficulty in manning the booths. 


The advocates of abolition cited the expense involved in the Council’s upkeep, the tempting 
possibility of removing sixty parliamentarians, the indirect manner of the Council’s election, and its 
anachronistic nature—pertinent to the nineteenth rather than the twentieth century. The case 
for retention urged the probability of socialist and communist excesses in the absence of any house 
of review, emphasized the effective use the Council had made of its powers of amendment, and 
warned that abolition would be follewed by gerrymandering, legalized SP betting, licensing of 
dental mechanics and an increase in the number of MLA’s. 


There was dissension in both the Labor and Liberal Parties during the campaign. One Labor 
parliamentarian claimed that “not enough effort was put into the campaigning’ and that some 
ministers “ran dead”. At least one Liberal parliamentarian, Mr. K. Ellis (Coogee), and two 
Liberal Party branches, Belmont and Nowra, supported the campaign for abolition. A small 
number of non-party groups was also active in the contest. The NSW Dental Technicians’ 
Association appealed to its members for funds to assist the ALP, the argument being that the 
presence of a hostile Legislative Council was delaying the introduction of legislation to license 
dental mechanics to deal directly with the public. The result of the referendum was a large 
majority for “No”. Final figures were: 


No 1,089,193 
Yes 882,512 
Informal 49,352 


Whereas no Liberal or Country Party electorate returned a “Yes” majority, 23 Labor electorates 
voted “‘No.”. 
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The Administration ; 
In January, the state government appointed a Youth Policy Advisory Committee under Mr. 


Justice Curlewis to inquire into the “problems” of young people in this state and advise the 
government accordingly. Protestant and Catholic churches protested that they had been denied 
representation on the committee. A Health Advisory Committee was set up under the chairman- 
ship of the Director-General of Public Health to report on public and mental health and 
hospitalization. The first report of the committee, issued in June, suggested a major reorganization 
of the administration of the Callan Park mental asylum. Its recommendations were accepted 
by the minister and anticipated the findings of a royal commission, which was inquiring into 
charges of maladministration at Callan Park. 

The report of the State Electoral Districts Commission was received in May. Only eighteen 
electorates were to remain unaltered. As a result of population movement from the inner to the 
outer Sydney suburbs, six metropolitan electorates (mostly inner city) were abolished and six 
new electorates formed—four of them on the outskirts of Sydney. Liverpool Plains, newly won 
by the Country Party, was abolished and a new electorate, Wyong, created with a probable 
majority of Labor voters. On the whole, the changes are thought to give the ALP a slight 
advantage. 

The Wyndham Committee report on secondary education, presented as long ago as 1957. 
adopted in principle at the 1959 ALP conference and approved by cabinet, was subsequently 
referred to a sub-committee of the parliamentary Labor Party. In May 1961, this sub-committee 
advised that it opposed several basic features of the Wyndham plan, including the proposed 
universal six year secondary school course in place of the old five year course leading to the 
leaving certificate. In June, the state ALP Education Committee recommended in favour of 
the Wyndham scheme, and its recommendation was accepted by the 1961 ALP conference. 
Conference asked the state government to implement the Wyndham report with a modification 
granting state bursaries to 75 per cent. of the children who attend during the last two years 
of the six year secondary course. The bursaries are to be allotted to pupils irrespective of the 
school they attend—perhaps an indirect form of state aid for private schools. 


By-elections 
Two by-elections were held, one for the metropolitan seat of Paddington-Waverley on 25 
February, the other for the rural seat of Liverpool Plains on 25 March. Both had been held 
by the ALP. In Paddington-Waverley, the ALP candidate, Mr. K. W. Anderson, easily 
defeated his Communist opponent. Liverpool Plains, left vacant by the appointment of Mr. 
R. Nott as Administrator of the Northern Territory, was closely contested by the ALP and 
Country Party. When voting was completed, the Country Party candidate, Alderman F, 
O'Keefe, had a majority of only 50 votes over his opponent. Final figures were: 
PO Rete 2 CIS gic. eo casi ee 73312 
Ri Johnsen? (ALP) tn seco nscita ee ee 7,262 
The defeat of the ALP was attributed to the loss of Mr. Nott’s personal following in the electorate. 
With Mr. O’Keefe’s election, the state government’s majority in the Legislative Assembly was 
reduced to four. 
The ALP lost a seat in the Legislative Council in a triennial ballot to fill fifteen vacancies, 
held on 16 March. Mr. J. J. Graves, a retiring Labor MLC was defeated by Dr. Rewas 
de Bryon-Faes, the Liberal nominee and a prominent Sydney Catholic. With one vacancy 


still to be filled, the present state of the parties in the Council is Labor 23, Country Party 15, 
Liberals 12, and Labor “rebels” 9. 


Cabinet Vacancy 


Mr. Nott’s resignation from state parliament left a vacancy in cabinet. The subsequent 
caucus ballot was narrowly won by Mr. K. C. Compton, the right-wing nominee and member 
for Lismore since 1959. Compton defeated his left-wing opponent, Mr. J. Seiffert by 27 votes 
to 22, Both were Protestants and rural representatives. A feature of the ballot was the 
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admission of the state ALP president as an observer. Some regarded this as an attempt to 
influence the ballot if not to intimidate the supporters of Mr. Seifert. 


State of the Parties 


The ALP conference in June agreed to the implementation of the Wyndham report, advocated 
the abolition of hospital boards, and called on the state government to remit or not collect fines 
amounting to over £5,000 imposed on ten unions by the NSW Industrial Commission following 
a strike at BHP, Newcastle. Conference also voted for the abolition of penal clauses from the 
State Industrial Arbitration Act. The incoming executive, elected at conference, had an over- 
whelming preponderance of “right-wing’ members. 


The central council of the Country Party, also meeting in June, ratified an agreement with 
the Liberal Party covering the 1961 federal election. The agreement provided that neither party 
would contest a seat held by the other party; that ministers and members of each party would 
support a sitting member if he was opposed by an independent; that the parties would have 
a joint Senate team, with Liberals in first and third places, and the Country Party in second 
place; and that any withdrawal from the Senate team would be filled from the party suffering 
the loss. The annual conference of the Country Party, meeting in Lismore, accepted the 
recommendations of its education committee which called for interest-free state loans to approved 
private schools. This decision was welcomed by the Catholic Weekly as a major step towards 
full state aid for private schools, and was favourably contrasted with the decision of the ALP 
conference simply to make bursaries available to children attending in senior years at secondary 
schools. Following a deputation from Protestant church spokesmen, the leader of the parliamentary 
Country Party announced that the new policy was not necessarily binding on members of. the 
parliamentary party. As the NSW Liberal Party is not yet committed to a policy of loan con- 
cessions for private schools, its adoption by the Country Party may make future electoral 
co-operation between the two difficult. 


Local Government 


The dispute between the general manager, Mr, C. Ranger, and members of the Sydney 
County Council over the appointment of an assistant general manager, revived when Mr. Ranger 
went on leave in January. He nominated the assistant general manager as his deputy. Council, 
claiming it had not been consulted, removed the assistant general manager and substituted the 
chief engineer. Mr. Ranger interrupted his holidays and returned to Sydney in order to displace 
the chief engineer. He later submitted a report to the SCC alleging that councillors had intruded 
into the field of council management and administration, instead of confining themselves to 
general policy. The dispute was temporarily settled when the SCC selected a new chairman, 


Councillor W. C. Doherty. 
Tey, 


VICTORIA 


There was a tail-end atmosphere about Victorian politics in the first half of the year. The 
Bolte government was seeing out its second full term of majority rule. As the “credit squeeze” 
became more noticeable the ALP looked forward with ill-disguised relish to the approaching state 
elections. The parliamentary session was quiet, except where issues of direct electoral 


relevance were discussed. 


Parliament 

There was little that was really contentious in the thirty-odd bills introduced into the 
legislature. As in previous sessions few issues were forced to a division, Such controversy as 
there was seemed slanted towards the public, with an eye to election prospects, or else concerned 
the election machinery itself (as in the case of the Constitution Act Amendment (Electoral) Bill). 
The Bolte government was cleaning up and filling in loopholes most of the time. The session 


lasted from 7 March until 19 April. 
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One matter which had aroused public interest was the spread of juvenile proetinabion: in 
urbs. This had been highlighted by a television programme on which “Jill”, 
an anonymous figure, claimed to have been hired out by her Italian fiance to roughly four 
thousand men, all New Australians. Closer investigation revealed that the whole episode was quite 
imaginary, but did not dispel the impression, caused by a number of court cases, that there was 
widespread prostitution in areas of migrant concentration. This prompted the government to 
introduce a Prostitution Bill, strengthening in particular the penalties for procuring. The debate 
on the bill, which was introduced into the Assembly for its second reading on 14 March, and 
finally passed through the Council on 18 April, produced clashes of opinion on the exact connection 
between migrants and prostitution. The ALP was accused by the Liberals of slandering the migrant 
community, while the Liberals were charged with permitting widespread immorality in the inner 
suburbs by failure to provide adequate housing, and by the federal government’s general approach 
to immigration. However, the bill was not forced to a division, as there was no genuine party 
difference other than marginal ones of this nature. Television programmes came in for some 
attack as many parliamentarians began to realize that the issue had been unduly inflated in 
importance, A measure associated with the general concern about juvenile morals was the 
Police Offences (Pinball Machines) Act, which was finally passed through the Council on 
18 April, and tightened the definition of gambling in respect of such machines. 


some of the inner sub 


Election Arrangements 

Contention was aroused over the Constitution Act Amendments (Electoral) Bill, which 
was introduced for its first reading into the Assembly on 14 March, and passed through the 
Council on 11 April. The object of the bill was to legalize the holding of joint elections for 
both houses, partly to save money, partly to avoid conflict with the administration of the 
census. As with any measure relating to elections, the opposition was immediately suspicious. 
On the resumed second reading in the Assembly on 22 March, Mr. Stoneham moved two amend- 
ments on behalf of the ALP, which had the object of ensuring an early election. The opposition 
claimed that the election should be held during June, and consequently attempted to insert a 
clause invalidating the joint election arrangements if this was not done. The amendment was 
defeated by 21 votes to 30. In the Council, on 4 April, Mr. Galbally pledged ALP support 
to the idea of holding joint elections, but also called for a June election. In the event only 
the Country Party opposed the Council second reading and it was passed by 24 votes to 8, 
the bill finally passing through all its stages on 11 April. 


The other major piece of legislation, which was gratefully accepted by both sides, put into 
effect the arrangement made between the Trades Hall Council, the Australian Railways Union 
and the government in ending the service grants dispute. The Superannuation (Railways Service) 
Act and the Railways (Permanent Service) Act were passed through the Council on 28 
March. The ALP supported both measures, although critical of the length of time which it 
had taken to resolve the dispute. Thus one major source of annoyance with the Bolte govern- 
ment was removed by acceptance of the principle of long-service money grants to permanent 
railway employees. The rest of the legislative programme divides into measures dealing with 
housing, with legal proceedings, with primary production, with public borrowing and with 
miscellaneous amending measures. Changes were made to the Motor Car Act, the Bread 
Industry (Legal Proceedings) Act passed through the Council on 13 April, to give further effect 
to the bread reforms of previous sessions, while amending bills dealt with co-operatives, proprietary 
medicines, housing and the Stamps Act. The grain elevators board and gas and fuel corporations 
had their borrowing powers extended, and a commercial council was established for the fishing 
industry. Mr. Bolte announced the creation of a committee to enquire into University needs. 


General Debates 


In none of the above mentioned legislation was there more than a nominal attempt by the 
opposition to amend or oppose as there was little of a controversial nature involved. As usual 
the most acrimonious debates took place on the adjournment and as votes of no confidence. At 
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the first sitting of the Assembly on 7 March Mr. Stoneham raised the issue on the adjournment 
of the non-reappointment of Mr. R. D. Williams after fourteen years as a commissioner of 
the State Savings Bank. He had been replaced on the termination of his second term of. office 
by Professor Cochrane. Mr. Williams had been first appointed by the Cain ALP government 
in 1947, and reappointed, also by Cain, in 1954. This Mr. Bolte in reply typified as “a blatant 
political appointment” as a counter to the charges of discrimination against Mr. Williams. 


A want of confidence motion took up most of the Assembly sitting on 29 March. This 
was, in fact, the first shot in the election battle with economic conditions, lack of provision of 
services and other issues which were to recur later, being brought up by the opposition. The 
motion was lost by 39 votes to 17. On the adjournment of the Council on 12 April, Mr. 
Galbally moved against the government for “the encouragement of fraudulent financiers, black- 
market moneylenders and bogus companies’. ‘The adjournment motion was passed, forcing the 
President to point out at the next meeting that this should in no way be taken as a censure 
on the government, as had been suggested in the press. The only other major opportunity for 
general debate was on the passing of financial measures. At its last meeting of the session the 
Council, in passing the Consolidated Revenue (No. 3) Bill, engaged in a long argument over 
“unity tickets’ in trade union elections. This was a sure sign that, even three months before 
polling day, the parties were warming up for the battle. 


ee 
QUEENSLAND 


Legislation 

Parliament sat from 21 February to 24 March. The most controversial piece of legislation 
discussed was the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Bill introduced on 2 March. This 
replaced the existing four-member industrial court by a ome-member court exercising judicial 
and punitive powers and a three-member Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
which may be enlarged to five members. The machinery is designed to speed up settlement of 
disputes. Powers of mediation and conciliation have been increased as have the penalties 
which can be imposed by the industrial court. Strong trade union opposition centred on the 
penalty clauses of the bill and the abolition of what had been virtually automatic quarterly 
wage adjustments. Most unions joined a state-wide protest stoppage on 15 March. The bill 
finally passed all stages on 24 March after a 15-hour debate ending at 4.40 am. Apparently 
much of the criticism had been effective since more than 30 amendments were agreed to during 
the debate, including 2 put forward by the opposition and accepted by the government. The 
bill was proclaimed on 27 April. 


Some of the other bills which went through were: (a) the Stamp Acts Amendment Bill, 
which includes in its wide range of amendments a provision for payment of stamp duty on 
Queensland property insured outside the state; (b) the Queensland Law Society Act Amendment 
Bill extending the protection afforded legal clients against defalcations by solicitors; (c) the 
Holiday Acts Amendment Bill, which provides for the closing of banks and insurance companies 
on Saturdays; (d) the Motor Vehicles Insurance Acts Amendment Bill setting up a nominal 
defendants’ fund; and (e) the State Housing Acts Amendment Bill which will enable the Housing 
Commission to obtain speedier evictions in certain cases. 


Parliamentary Salaries 
The committee to investigate parliamentary salaries (see Queensland Political Chronicle, 
AJPH, May 1961, p. 107) sat from 16 to 27 January and submitted its report on 31 January. 
Its main recommendations were: 
(i) no rise in members’ salaries, but allowances to be revised to give increases ranging 
from £85 to £275 depending on the particular constituency; 
(ii) substantial salary increases for the premier, deputy-premier, ministers, leader and 
deputy leader of the opposition—but not for the speaker, chairman of committees, or 
government and opposition whips; 
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(iii) the premier, ministers and speaker to receive 40 per cent. of the appropriate electorate 


allowance; 
(iv) a travelling allowance to be paid to the leader of the opposition. 


The report was adopted by the government and the Constitution Acts Amendment Bill to 
implement the recommendations passed all stages. The new salaries and allowances applied from 


1 April. 


By-elections 

By-elections for the state seats of Barcoo and Whitsunday were held on 1 July following 
the deaths of Messrs. E. W. Davis (ALP) and L. H. S. Roberts (CP), Minister for Works and 
Local Government. In Barcoo there was a straight fight between the ALP and the Country 
Party but in Whitsunday the QLP also entered the field. Both elections were keenly contested 
with leading state and federal politicians speaking at all the main centres. 


The results were: 


Barcoo 
O'Donnell (ALP) _..... Neat ccs, Qeges een’ CRO aes 4355 
Vandersée’ "(CP)" 7 et ee are oe, ee 2819 
Informal ee Se ee ee se eet 26 
Whitsunday 
Camm (CP) 2. Ses ee RA a Soo 3531 
Graves. (ALP)) yy eee eee pete, rent a Sere 3002 
Dempsey: :(QLP)* 42) 2 eee ae a 694 
Informal s+: Wek. gate cs tek. ete ieee 37 


In both electorates the ALP gained substantially over the figures recorded at the general 
election of 1960. In Whitsunday the party boosted its vote by 7 per cent. while in Barcoo the 
increase was no less than 17 per cent. In this latter instance, however, the situation is clouded 
by the fact that in the 1960 election the contest was a three-cornered one. 


Cabinet 
The cabinet vacancy resulting from Mr. Roberts’ death was filled by Mr. H. Richter (CP, 
Somerset). Mr, Richter has represented Somerset since 1957 and was formerly state president 


of the Country Party. The Premier did not take advantage of the opportunity to reshuffle 
portfolios. 


At the Country Party conference held in Cairns during May, it was resolved by a large 
majority that in future Country Party ministers would be selected by the Premier. Until now 
Country Party members of parliament have elected ministers by ballot. 


Health and Home Affairs 


(a) Hospitals Hospital administration in Queensland was strongly attacked during the period 
under review. The criticism culminated in a resolution passed at the Country Party conference 
recommending a public inquiry into the hospital system. This motion was rescinded on the 
following day when the Premier informed the conference that he would regard anything less than 
a withdrawal of the decision as a vote of no confidence in the government and himself, Public 
criticism of hospitals continued, however, and some hospital boards changed the form of their 
minutes (which are available for public inspection) so as to reveal only decisions. This practice 
was strongly attacked by the press and subsequently Dr. Noble, the Minister for Health and 
Home Affairs, announced that it was intended to set up a “liaison committee” consisting of 


representatives of various interests associated with hospitals and allied professions to discuss 
hospital administration. 


(b) Westbrook Dr. Noble also had to withstand a great deal of criticism over the running of 
Westbrook, the state’s corrective farm for boys near Toowoomba. Westbrook houses about 130 
boys aged between 11 and 18, some of whom are serving sentences for criminal offences, but 
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others of whom have been declared court wards because of family circumstances etc. Over a 
period of several weeks there were numerous serious charges regarding the type and severity of 
punishments inflicted, but throughout the public controversy Dr. Noble vigorously defended the 
superintendent of the farm and resisted demands for an inquiry. Much of this defence was 
televised on the evening of Sunday 15 May in a programme which had been “taped” on the 
preceding Friday. However, for some hours before the programme was shown, radio and television 
stations had been broadcasting news of a mass escape from Westbrook, and in a personal interview 
at the conclusion of the “taped” programme, Dr. Noble announced that he would now recommend 
a closed magisterial inquiry into the administration of Westbrook. There were, subsequently, 
protests from various sources about the decision not to hold a public inquiry, but the decision 
was adhered to. Hearings are now complete but the magistrate’s findings have not yet been 
released. 


Land Policy 

Another important issue which came in for a good deal of critical comment was the govern- 
ment’s land policy. The influential newspaper Country Life gave a good deal of space to attacks 
by graziers’ representatives, including a special supplement on 16 March. There was a bitter 
debate at the Country Party conference and the general tenor of the meeting was highly critical 
of the Lands Department. In defending his department, the Minister for Lands claimed that the 
attacks were inspired by interested parties and stated that he would not accept dictation on land 
policy matters. A proposal from the Premier eventually led to a compromise decision to establish 
a special committee to re-examine the subdivision of contested blocks in western areas and to 
serve as a liaison between the Country Party organization and its parliamentary representatives. 
Some observers interpreted this as a censure of the Minister for Lands. 


Land valuation methods also came under fire and the Minister for Public Works and Local 
Government, who is responsible for the Valuer-General’s Department, agreed to the setting up 
of a committee to act as a link between that department and the Lands Department. 


Finance and Development 

Unemployment was one of the major problems of the period and inspired numerous state- 
ments, reports, speeches, protest meetings and special visits to various areas by administrators 
and leading political figures. In February, the government was forced to reallocate expenditure 
to provide extra finance for activities such as forestry and construction works having a high 
employment content. An extensive home building programme for serving members of the armed 
forces was also put in hand. The bulk of the finance for this purpose came from a special 
commonwealth grant of £420,000 offered on the basis of £4 for every £1 allocated from state 
resources. Subsidy for this type of housing is usually on a £1 for £1 basis. 


On 22 February a bill was introduced to ratify an agreement between the government and 
Amoco Australia Pty. Limited for the construction of an oil refinery at Bulwer Island near 
the mouth of the Brisbane river. The terms of this agreement will be found in Queensland 
Parliamentary Debates, 22 February, pp. 2213 ff. Various aspects of the agreement and the 
secrecy attaching to negotiations were attacked by the opposition in a six-hour debate during 
which an amendment to defer consideration of the agreement for six months was defeated. 
Mr. Pilbeam (Liberal, Rockhampton South) crossed the floor to vote with the opposition on the 
amendment, his argument being that the matter should not have been finalized before the expiry 
on 31 March of an option which had been granted to Ampol Pty. Limited over land for a 
proposed refinery at Port Alma. Subsequently it was announced, however, that Ampol had 
taken up the option and subject to certain conditions would erect an £18 million refinery twice 
the size of that envisaged at Bulwer Island. On the face of it this could lead to a race between 
the two companies to complete their projects, but this seems unlikely to develop since Queensland 
could hardly support more than one refinery, and the agreement entered into with Amoco Pty. 
Limited places that company in a favoured position by specifying that the government will 
buy from it all its petroleum needs except bitumen for a period of ten years. 
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The government regards the development of inland roads as one of the major requirements 
of the state and has for some time been pressing for special federal assistance for this purpose. 
Senior officials discussed the situation during April and on 15 May the Prime Minister announced 
that the commonwealth government would contribute £650,000 in 1961-2 towards the cost of 
constructing the first beef road to be built in North Queensland as part of a broad plan for 
development of roads which would increase beef exports. It was also indicated that further 
investigations and talks were planned to formulate the basis on which the cost of the wider 
scheme would be shared. 


Liberal Party-Country Party 


It was announced in the Queensland Liberal of March 1961 (p. 3) that a consultative 
committee, representing both the Liberal Party and the Country Party, had reached a satisfactory 
agreement on the contesting of House of Representatives seats at the next federal election. Neither 
party is to encroach on the other’s recognized territory. On this basis the Liberal Party will 
contest 11 federal seats of which it at present holds 10, while the Country Party will contest 7 
of which it currently holds 5. As in the last election Mr. J. Murray MHR (Herbert) will be 
endorsed by both parties. He will, however, stand as a Liberal since he subsequently joined 
that party. 


Q.L.P.-D.L.P. 


In May the central council of the Queensland Labor Party approved of a federal election 
pact with the DLP. A working arrangement is to be drawn up to determine the extent of the 
association between the two parties, to formulate a common election policy and to make campaign 
arrangements. The agreement will be subject to ratification by the central council of the QLP. 
This could have serious repercussions as 2 of the 4 QLP parliamentarians, Messrs. Adair and 
Walsh, are opposed to the pact and have indicated that they will have to give serious thought to 
their continued membership of the party if the arrangement is to stand. 


A.L.P.-A.W.U. 


Negotiations between the ALP and the AWU (Queensland Political Chronicle, 4/PH, May 
1961, p. 108) were successful and the AWU reaffiliated with the ALP from 1 July 1961 after a 
break of almost two and a half years. AWU membership in Queensland is stated to be 
approximately 75,000 and its return should considerably strengthen the ALP’s federal election 
campaign in this state. There is some doubt about voting figures at the meeting of the 
Queensland Central Executive of the ALP which approved reaffiliation. As far as can be 
ascertained, however, support for the union’s readmission came mainly from politicians and 
representatives of unions not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Council. Newspaper reports 
also indicate that some members of the Queensland Central Executive who supported readmission 
of the AWU nevertheless spoke strongly against some of the union’s past actions. There may be 


some significance, too, in the fact that several leading politicians were absent from the meeting 
in question. 


Industrial Affairs 


The most serious industrial dispute of the period arose out of the retrenchment of employees 
of the state-owned coal mine at Collinsville. On 10 April, the Premier met a deputation but 
refused to authorize re-employment of the men. Instead the Queensland Colliery Employees’ Union 
was offered a lease of the mine for a nominal sum of 1 /- per annum. This offer was refused 
and on the following day the union called a 24-hour stoppage to discuss the situation. Cabinet 


immediately decided to issue dismissal notices to all 300 employees of the mine and to close 
it from 19 April 1961. 


The mine has always been state owned and has been operating commercially since 1922. 
Reports indicate that capital invested in it by the government amounts to approximately £1.6 
million and that there has been an annual operating loss since 1943, 
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On 18 April it was announced that cabinet had decided to sell the mine together with, 
if possible, the state coke works at Bowen. Tenders closed on 19 May and on 24 July and it 
was reported that an offer had been accepted from Davis Contractors Pty. Limited of Sydney 
for the mine, but that the coke works would continue to be operated by the government. The 
terms of the sale provide for a down-payment of £200,000 plus 2/- per ton on all coal mined 
over the next ten years. It is estimated that this will return a further £200,000. In addition, 
the normal royalty payment of 6d per ton will be met by the purchaser. 


Another significant industrial move was the formation in Brisbane on 8 June of a second 
trade union organization to be known as the Combined Industrial Unions’ Committee. The 
inaugural meeting was attended by representatives of 12 unions—the AWU, Federated Clerks’ 
Union, Shop Assistants’ Union*, State Service Union, Professional Officers’ Association, Federated 
Liquor Trade Employees’ Union*, Clothing & Allied Trades Union, Theatrical Employees’ Union*, 
Railway Traffic Employees’ Union, Queensland Police Union, Amalgamated Foodstuffs Union*, 
and Teachers’ Union. Only those marked with an asterisk are affiliated with the ALP. Two 
other unions, the Municipal Officers’ Association and the Commercial Travellers’ Association, 
are apparently associated with the move though they were not represented at the inaugural meeting. 
Later, the secretary of the new organization (Mr. K. A. Sanders, secretary of the state branch 
of the Federated Clerks’ Union) stated that the Combined Industrial Unions’ Committee was 
not intended as a rival to the Trades and Labour Council, but was designed as a means of sharing 
responsibility for preparing information for court actions etc. Observers do not, however, regard 
it in this light and officials of the Trades and Labour Council have attacked the new body and 
argued that the unions concerned should join the Trades and Labour Council if combined 
action is desired. 


City Council 


A record number of 96 candidates nominated for the 28 wards in the City Council elections 
held on 29 April. The ALP, Citizens Municipal Organisation, and QLP each nominated for 
every ward so all contests were at least three sided. There were, in addition, 5 candidates for 
the lord mayoralty. 


Before the elections it was widely thought that the final voting figures for the lord mayor 
would be very close between the CMO candidate, Alderman Groom, who was standing for a 
third term, and the ALP nominee, Mr. C. Jones. Most observers were cautious about predicting 
the composition of the new council as there had been a redistribution since the last election and 
the number of wards had been increased by four. The general feeling seemed to be, however, 
that the CMO would emerge with a narrow majority. 


The election was very hard fought and the final result indicated a general swing to Labor, 
which won 16 seats to the CMO’s 12. In the previous council the CMO had had a majority 
of 2 excluding the lord mayor. The ALP candidate, Mr. C. Jones, won the lord mayoralty 
convincingly, polling 27,422 more votes than his nearest opponent, Alderman Groom. The QLP 
candidate obtained approximately 6$ per cent. of the valid votes compared with 11 per cent. 
in 1958. K.K. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


During the period under review the South Australian parliament abandoned its 1960 
innovation of meeting for dispatch of business in March. Instead it reverted to its former 
custom of meeting briefly in June to authorize supplementary expenditure and then adjourning 
until later in the year. At its brief June sitting parliament was opened by Lieutenant-General 
Sir Edric Bastyan, who had taken office on 5 April as the twenty-sixth Governor of South 


Australia. 
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General Motors-Holden’s Retrenchments 


Employment in the state suffered when it was announced on 15 February that 1,550 
employees of General Motors-Holden’s Woodville and Elizabeth plants were to be retrenched. A 
further 330 lost their jobs in May and June.t 


Unity Tickets 


At a meeting of the Tramway Employees’ Association a motion of no confidence in the 
union’s executive was passed when it was alleged that certain members of the executive had 
“‘dentified themselves with known Communists outside the union”. (21 January). Subsequently 
four trade unionists, alleged to have collaborated with communists, were expelled from the ALP 
by the state council (9 February). Two of these were from the Tramway Employees’ Union 
and two from the Meat Industry Employees’ Union upon the complaint of the state secretary 
of the MIEU concerning their activities at the union elections in October, 1960.2 


Party Politics 


The announcement by the President of the Legislative Council (Hon. Sir Walter Duncan, 
MLC) that he would not contest the next election in 1962 set off a scramble for LCL nomination 
for the safe two-member Legislative Council seat of Midlands. In the event, the ballot was won 
by the sitting member, Hon. C. Story, MLC and Mr. M. B. Dawkins, a primary producer, 
from eight other candidates. (12 April). Similarly from the Northern district, one of the sitting 
LCL members, Hon. E. H. Edmonds, MLC, decided to retire in 1962, and a new candidate, Mr. 
G. J. Gilfillan, the Mayor of Jamestown, was selected from a field of six to make up the 
two-man LCL team with the Chief Secretary, Sir Lyell McEwin. (15 April). 


On the ALP side the President of the South Australian state branch, Mr. D. Dunstan, was 
appointed junior federal Vice-President of the ALP by the federal executive. (7 April). 


Local Option Polls 


[Under the South Australian system of local option voters in the appropriate district must 
approve of an increase in the number of hotel, club or wine licences before any application for 
such licences can be considered by the licensing court.] Polls conducted in sixteen districts 
on 24 June resulted in voters in five districts approving of seven hotel licences and five districts 


agreeing to nine club licences (including five in the district of Adelaide). Four hotel and five 
wine store licences were rejected. 


Rail Standardization 


The running fight between the South Australian and federal governments over sail 
standardization in South Australia continued unabated.8 The South Australian government issued 
a writ out of the High Court (14 February) and in a statement of claim asked for a declaration 
that the 1949 agreement between South Australia and the federal government on rail standardization 
was binding on the commonwealth and could not be postponed. (18 March). [After an attack 
by Sir Thomas Playford, the former federal Minister of Transport, Senator Paltridge, claimed that 
the South Australian Premier had not at first supported the standardization of the Broken Hill- 
Port Pirie line (18 March) and the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. McEwen, said that federal 
cabinet’s consideration of rail standardization proposal would not be affected by the issuing of a 


writ. (25 March) ] It was later announced that the High Court would hear the case in 
Melbourne in October. 


1References to the factual information on which this article is based may be found in 
the Advertiser and the News, Jan.-June, 1961. 

For previous developments in this matter see “Political Chronicle July-December, 1960”. 

3For previous developments in this matter see “Political Chronicle, July-December, 1960”. 
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Development 

As in previous years, the Premier, Sir Thomas Playford, used his Thursday night radio 
broadcasts to announce various developmental projects in South Australia. These included a new 
pulp mill for the south-east (26 May), an immediate start on the Hallett’s Cove oil refinery 
(30 June), a £100,000 Mines Department oil search survey (28 January) and a meeting of 
the South Australian, New South Wales, and Victorian Premiers, which agreed to refer the 
Murray dam project to the River Murray Commission. (21 February). 


R.L.R. 


TASMANIA 


As elsewhere the commonwealth government’s anti-inflationary measures had an impact in 
Tasmania during the first half of 1961. The number of registered unemployed rose to 3 per 
cent. and 2000 were receiving unemployment benefits, a high proportion of whom were women. 
A year ago there was a building boom, particularly in Hobart, which put a strain on the labour 
market. ‘The policy of credit squeeze setting limits to house building, coupled with the financial 
failure of a firm of contractors engaged on three major building undertakings in Hobart for the 
Tasmanian government, brought this building boom to a sudden and severe halt. The timber 
industry has also experienced a setback, due in part to the reduction of house building, particularly 
in Victoria, but also to the increased imports of timber from overseas. Representatives of the 
timber industry were unsuccessful in their advocacy before the Tariff Board, and hope rests 
now in keeping down freight rates and in the advent of the vehicular cargo ferry, the Bass Trader. 


Nevertheless development has continued, instanced by the start on the new paper industry 
undertaking at Geeveston, the expansion of Titan products and Repco bearings, the extension of 
food processing and the increase of aluminium output at Bell Bay. The Premier, Mr. E. E. 
Reece, has tried to infuse confidence into the business community and expressed his optimism to 
the US Trade and Investment Mission when it visited the state. Although the wool cheque 
was £1 million less than for 1959-60 there was a recovery in mining arising in part from the 
increased price of tin. 


The rising costs forced the Hydro-Electric Commission to impose a 10 per cent. increase 
in its tariffs and this item in view of its widespread effects, gave cause for controversy in the 


political arena. 


The Political Parties 

The ALP 

The Reece government, though it did not have to face parliament during these months, was 
beset with difficulties. It was weakened by the continued absence of three ministers through 
ill health and the Premier, very much overworked himself, stubbornly refused to reconstitute it. 
Since he had discontinued the policy of granting automatic cost of living adjustments, the 
Premier was subject to much criticism from the industrial wing of the party. 


The Tasmanian section of the ALP held its annual conference on 14-16 March at Burnie. 
On 13 March delegates from many unions met and a motion to condemn the parliamentary 
party’s position on the cost of living issue was defeated, 20 to 19. Next it was resolved to 
oppose sitting Labor members at the next pre-selection with trade unionists. The conference 
itself proceeded slowly for two days but Mr. Reece requested a roll call vote on a procedural 
matter and in what was considerd to be a vote of confidence the Premier lost out, 89 to 79, and 
the conference adjourned on 15 March amid rumours that the Premier was ready to resign. 
Senator N. E. McKenna, Sir Robert Cosgrove and others laboured well into the night to reconcile 
the Premier and some of his union critics, notably Frank Taylor, anti-communist, left wing state 
secretary of the FED and FA. On 16 March standing orders were suspended to permit the 
Premier to introduce a motion congratulating the state Labor government on its record and this 


was eventually passed without dissent. 
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The ALP state secretary reported that membership in Tasmania had increased to 30022, an 
increase of 470 over the previous year, and of the total only 3057 were branch members. The 
financial position, however, gave cause for disquietude and the conference directed the state 
executive to appoint an organizer and, if financially possible, to publish a Labor newspaper. 
Branch membership fees were increased to 10/- (for women 5/-). It was also resolved that, 
after the coming general election, candidates in Senate elections would be “permitted” to canvass 
for No. 1 votes for themselves. Unanimous approval was given to Senator McKenna’s motion 
opposing “unity tickets” and “any proposal that would tend to have the effect of breaching the 
principle of complete opposition to communism”. In selecting two members of the federal executive, 
Frank Taylor failed to get re-elected by one vote. 


The Liberal Party 


The most noteworthy fact about the Liberal Party during this period has been the way in 
which its leader, Mr. W. A. Bethune has attracted the notice of the public. Not since the war has 
a leader of the opposition made such an impact by his forthright yet fair-minded and balanced 
criticism of government policy. The Mercury has given him more publicity than has been normal, 
but this is due in part to the vigour which he has infused into his party and to his intelligent 
approach to public questions. Without doubt his stature has grown not merely within his party 
but among the people. He has been quick too to seize opportunities when the government has 
appeared dilatory or has mishandled a situation. For example, when the miners in the Fingal 
Valley sought an assurance from the government that something would be done to offset the 
threatened closing of coal mines and even suggested a thermal power station, their first overtures 
were seemingly brushed aside by a senior minister. Through the Liberal leader’s intervention the 
government was induced to agree to a board of inquiry conducted by mainland experts. While 
consistently defending the federal government’s anti-inflation policy, Mr. Bethune kept up a 
constant attack on the Reece government’s weak points, the continued absence of three ministers, 
the ten per cent. increase in electricity charges, and the failure to use loan money to the better 
advantage of the unemployed. 


At the meeting of the state council in Launceston on 14-15 July, Major-General R. H. Words- 
worth, a former Senator, was elected state president. The divisional councils appear to be quite 
active, though each has its financial problems. The parliamentary party is once again unified, 
but there is no sign of a reconciliation between it and the two Independent Liberals who resigned 
last year, Messrs. W. Jackson and W. Hodgman. 


The Commonwealth Grants Commission 


At the meeting of the commission in Hobart in January the newly appointed chairman, 
Mr. P. D. Phillips, thought fit to say during the discussion on the projected Tamar bridge, that 
the commission might not look favourably on the project and might therefore be led to make an 
adverse adjustment. The Premier immediately took issue with him, maintaining that the govern- 
ment was free to undertake what it determined, that Tasmania was a sovereign state, and that 
the commission should confine itself to making any adjustment it thought reasonable after the 
event. In taking this stand the Premier received publicly the support of the Leader of the 
Opposition. 


Parliament 


Parliament did not meet before 20 June. No one protested against the long recess. Immediately 
the opposition began a major debate on a motion of “no confidence”, which will be described in 
the next chronicle. Suffice it to say the motion was defeated with the help of three Independents. 


W.AT. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Betting 


There was only one casualty amongst the thousands of whistle-blowing, paper-hatted revellers 
who jammed Forrest Place in central Perth to welcome in the New Year of 1961. But the New 
Year saw several serious casualties in the ranks of the Western Australian labour movement. In 
its own obituary, published somewhat prematurely early in the year, the Premises Bookmakers’ 
Association of W.A. (Inc.) thanked the thousands of its patrons for 53 years of happy co-operation 
and mutual goodwill, during which “friendships far greater than mere business contacts’ had 
developed between bookmakers and public, based upon “mutual understanding and pride of 
conduct”. The association regretted, however, that off-course bookmakers were to have their 
businesses. taken away from them by the Totalisator Agency Board without any compensation 
whatever. No doubt the Labor Party—the association’s political godfather—also regretted the 
passing of such a fruitful source of campaign funds. Furthermore, whilst the royal commissioner 
who had been appointed to investigate allegations that members of parliament had been offered 
bribes to vote against the TAB Bill found that there was insufficient evidence to substantiate any 
charge, he also included in his report (published early in March) the statement that the Premises 
Bookmakers’ Association had contributed the sum of £200 in 1959 to the campaign funds of the 
Country Party. It had been stated in evidence that the money had been donated to help defeat 
the Liberal candidate for the Central Province Legislative Council election. When it was revealed 
that the intermediary was E. P. Oldfield, formerly Independent, later Labor, and that he had 
not told the Country Party of the origin of the donation, the executive of the Country Party 
Was most upset and declared that had it known the true facts it would not have accepted the 
money. The parliamentary head of the party, A. F. Watts, who was then on a trip abroad, 
confirmed that he had received the money from Oldfield, but being in the habit of receiving 
anonymous donations for party purposes had not bothered to inquire as to its origin. The take-over 
of off-course private business betting shops by the TAB in the Perth city area began on 18 
March and was completed a month later. Before then, however, the bookmakers had conducted 
a somewhat pointless week-long strike aimed at drawing attention to their dissatisfaction with the 
new turnover tax and the removal of limits. The stop business strike merely drove the punters 
permanently out of the shops or to the race courses. By the middle of the year TAB agencies 
had been established in Fremantle and some of the suburbs. 


Coal Mining 


Whilst the government-backed TAB was gradually swallowing up the private enterprise book- 
makers, the Liberal-Country Party coalition government was busily arranging to rationalize the Collie 
coal mining industry and subjugate the aggressive miners’ unions. The uneasy lull in the dispute 
between the unions and the government continued over the Christmas-New Year holiday period, 
and the government hoped that after a resumption the revised contracts—especially designed to 
increase cheaper open-cut coal production—would save £500,000 a year in the running of the 
government railways and power houses as well as reduce electricity charges. The government 
offered to guarantee work for displaced miners previously employed by Amalgamated Collieries, 
which had priced itself out of the contracts though it was the oldest and biggest company on 
the field. Before the scheduled resumption of work on 16 January, the ALP State Disputes 
Committee (Secretary F. E. Chamberlain) imposed a black ban on the removal of overburden 
from the Griffin Company’s Muja open cut on the grounds that non-union labour would be 
employed by the contractors. The Conciliation Commissioner ordered the ban to be revoked. 
However the State Disputes Committee tried to widen it by gaining the support of all unions 
in any way connected with the transfer of oil, which was then being used to replace coal in 
SEC power houses. The Collie Combined Mining Unions’ Council remained defiant despite the 
government’s offer to go a long way towards meeting the unions’ demands for pension repayments 
and the protection of their rights in regard to long service leave and housing. By the middle of 
January it was clear that the key Federated Engine Drivers’ Union was unwilling to support a 
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united trade union effort to protect the miners. The principle had already been opposed by 
the SEC Salaried Officers’ Association, whilst stewards of the AEU, normally a highly militant 
organization, would only guarantee support if all other unions did the same. Both the government 
and the Conciliation Commissioner made proposals to settle the dispute in terms highly advantageous 
to individual ex-miners provided work was resumed immediately. As a last resort the State 
Disputes Committee tried to arrange the reopening of two of Amalgamated Collieries’ deep-shaft 
mines. The Arbitration Court heard charges of contempt against the five Collie unions and the 
State Disputes Board for disobeying the Conciliation Commissioner. The court then gave the 
unions eight days to resume work. Eventually, on 27 January, the five weeks long strike ended 
and work resumed on the 31st. The back-to-work motion was carried unanimously by the mass 
meeting of miners, who declared that they had been forced to surrender by the decline of popular 
support and the lack of pledges from the organized trade union movement. The government 
thereupon guaranteed to find at least six months’ work for all men displaced or to pay them 
the basic wage during that period. The Collie unions were fined £25 each for contempt, but 
this was a very small part of their penalty as their total subjugation was complete. Only 450 
miners remained out of the 1,040 previously employed, and the union was unable any longer to 
afford the luxury of two full-time officials; in the subsequent poll ALP Secretary Tom Jones 
defeated the Communist President Bill Latter for the sole stipendiary position. Collie as a town 
was still reasonably prosperous, but was no longer booming, and the unions’ stranglehold on coal 
policy had been broken. 


Stevedoring 


Late in January the Fremantle branch of the Waterside Workers’ Federation revived their 
seven months old dispute with the Foremen Stevedores’ Industrial Union. During that period 
the WWF had held 20 strikes, walk-offs and stop work meetings in its attempt to retain within 
its own ranks the foremen who supervised work on the wharves, a proposition to which the majority 
of the foremen objected. The waterside workers struck on 25 January. By 3 February not only the 
port but the state’s perishable export trade had been crippled. The ALP State Disputes Committee 
decided to intervene in the interests of affected unions, this being the first occasion in many years 
that it had interfered directly with waterfront affairs. The committee suggested that foremen 
join an autonomous branch of the WWF subject only to the jurisdiction of the union’s federal 
executive. Nine days after the strike had begun the Commonwealth Conciliation Commission in 
Sydney was informed that a dispute existed! A fortnight after it had begun Mr. Justice Ashburner 
arrived in Perth to hear the complaint of the Fremantle Harbour Trust and Co-operative Bulk 
Handling against the WWF. The fifteen-day strike, which had cost the state many thousands 
of pounds, ended on 9 February in a truce which was to last for a month. Meanwhile, the 
Commonwealth Industrial Court in Melbourne heard a contempt of court action against the 
WWF for having struck work in defiance of the court’s earlier ruling; it subsequently fined the 
union £1,000. The ensuing truce was an uneasy one. Whilst the WWF tried to seduce FSU 
members back into its own ranks the major stevedoring companies were trying to bring pressure 
to bear on non-FSU members to join the FSU. Threats and counter-threats became a weekly 
occurrence, and there was even considerable warfare in the advertisement columns of the 
metropolitan press. The WWF tried to gain a state award for its own foremen on the grounds 
that it was both a federal and state organization, but this was ruled out of order by the State 
Arbitration Court on a technicality—WWF office bearers had not been selected at the right time 


of the year, namely in January. Relations between the WWF and the FSU at the end of June 
were no better than they had been a year earlier. 


Party Politics 


During the two years since the fall of the Hawke Labor government the opposition had 
carried on a guerilla warfare against the Liberal-Country coalition (with a ban on “pairs”) in the 
attempt to compel the government to proceed with the redistribution of electoral boundaries in 
terms of the growth and shifts of population. Following the welcoming of E. P. Oldfield, formerly 
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Independent Mt. Lawley, into the ranks of the Labor Party the government had been unable 
to secure the passage of amending electoral legislation, which required a constitutional absolute 
majority. The bill would have had the effect of enlarging the Assembly to 51 members thus giving 
the additional seat to the country districts and preventing, under existing arrangements, an 
additional seat of the 50 being given to the metropolitan region. (The existing Assembly contains 
21 metropolitan, 26 country and 3 north-west members.) The government refused to advise 
the Governor to issue a proclamation to proceed with a redistribution even though a large number 
of electorates had a population in excess of the 20 per cent. variation allowed by the Electoral 
Act. On 14 March five Labor members of the Assembly brought an action in the Supreme 
Court to compel the 10 members of the cabinet to act according to law. Argument was heard 
on 14 April and on 25 May the State Full Court unanimously found against the state government. 
In its opinion there was a legal duty cast upon the government to advise the Governor to 
issue a proclamation. The government then had a clear legal as well as moral duty to proceed 
in the matter. However, it continued to show some reluctance and leading Labor politicians began 
studying the situation which had existed in New South Wales in 1932 when Premier Lang had 
been dismissed by Governor Game. ‘The leader of the opposition called upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor to discuss the situation. Finally, on 13 June, the cabinet agreed to the proclamation 
being issued, but also announced that it would seek leave to appeal to the High Court. The 
proclamation was gazetted on 16 June, there then being 14 electorates for which urgent re-arrange- 
ments would have to be made. Three electorates had a population under the quota (West Perth, 
East Perth, Murchison); 11 had an electoral population above the quota (Mt. Hawthorn, Beeloo, 


Canning, Melville, Mt. Lawley, South Fremantle, Wembley Beaches, Bunbury, Dale, Albany, 
Geraldton). 


It had been public knowledge for some time that relations between the two parties of the 
coalition had not been particularly happy, even though the Liberals had been prepared to support 
the electoral amendment fathered by the Country Party leader, Mr. Watts, which would have 
greatly enhanced the Country Party’s electoral prospects; in the Assembly there were 18 Liberals 
and 8 Country Party members opposed to 24 Labor Party members. The Country Party had 
already announced some time earlier that it intended to press for separate representation during 
the forthcoming federal electoral campaign, and during May both the Country and Liberal Parties 
announced the endorsement of candidates to oppose one another in the 1962 state elections in 
certain country and near metropolitan electorates—Avon, Dale and Blackwood. A further source 
of conflict between the members of the coalition sprang from the Premier’s announcement— 
which was a complete reversal of attitude within twelve months—that the government would 
introduce in the ensuing session of parliament a bill to establish a five-day banking week, a 
proposal which was disliked not only by many businessmen but by primary producers generally. 


ERG 


Review Article 


THE WESTERN INTELLECTUAL TRADITION: From Leonardo to Hegel. By J. Bronowski 
and Bruce Mazlish. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp xviii + 522. $5.50. 


This book gives an account of the views of a number of leading figures in the development of 
Western thought from the late fifteenth to the early nineteenth century, setting them against a 
background of changes in institutions and the general movement of ideas. The authors set out 
from the beginning, they say (Preface, p.vii), “to see all history, certainly all intellectual history, 
as a unity”; and, in so doing, they concern themselves specially with progressivist thinkers or 
emphasize the progressivist side of the doctrines under consideration, where adequate attention 
to anti-progressive doctrines might exhibit the supposed field of “unity” as a field of battle. It 
could, of course, be made out—and this seems to be the authors’ position—that the unity is a 
“dialectic” one and that all conflicts contribute to the progress of the whole; but it would be a 
task of extreme difficulty to show that any age (¢.g., the Age of Enlightenment) is “a complex 
of people and groups with conflicting ideas which yet have a common direction” (Introduction, 
p.xili), and the remark that this is the authors’ “approach” to the intellectual history of all the 
periods they cover suggests that any such common direction (or any end it could be supposed 
to be pointing to) is a matter of postulation and not of observation, that there is a schema of 
progress to which history must fit. 


The authors’ “passion for reforming the world” is exhibited in the very first sentences of the 
Preface. “Every thoughtful man who hopes for the creation of a contemporary culture knows 
that this hinges on one central problem: to find a coherent relation between science and the 
humanities. In education in particular, this problem faces us in two forms. We have to give the 
future scientist an abiding sense of the value of literature and the arts; and at the same time we 
have to give to those whose preoccupation lies with the liberal arts a glimpse of the methods, the 
depth, and the inspiration of science.” These aims are associated with the work of the Department 
of Humanities in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in pursuit of “an intellectual fusion 
between the sciences and the humanities’. It is not at all clear, however, how any such “fusion” 
could take place unless the contrasted fields were in fact both fields of critical inquiry—in which 
case the same apparatus of critical method would be operative in both, and, while distinctions 
among subjects would remain, the “sciences” would be “humanities” and the “humanities” would 
be “sciences”. But, if such a correction of current confusions were made, the solution of “problems” 
would be seen as the finding out of what is the case and not either as the carrying out of some 
work on the facts or as the setting of “values” over them. 


The working out of a general theory of “method” or of critical inquiry is, of course, the 
business of philosophy. It is not easy to see where philosophy lies in the above division, but it 
should be emphasized that the treatment of philosophical doctrines and questions is the outstanding, 
though by no means the only serious, weakness of the book. A representationist doctrine of a 
Lockian type is not only accepted without question, in spite of the criticisms of Locke’s successors, 
but is used as a Procrustes’ bed on which other philosophical doctrines are lopped or stretched, so 
that, ¢.g., Kant appears as a representationist and Berkeley as a sceptic. This doctrine, indeed, of 
distinct “outer” and “inner” realities, of an “external world” which produces “ideas” in the mind, 
is taken as part of the contribution of science to modern thought, though the systematic study of 
mind and knowledge is not something that physicists have greatly engaged in or are specially 
equipped for. 

According to our authors (pp.473-4) “the Irish philosopher George Berkeley challenged the 
assumption that what our senses tell us entitles us to infer the behavior—and even the existence— 
of physical objects outside ourselves. But this was so radical a piece of scepticism that no one 
could take it seriously—certainly no one could suggest in what way it ought to change our 
behavior toward our sense experiences.” It is not in the least sceptical, however, to say that 
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inference from “inner reality’ to “outer reality” (if once this distinction has been made) is 
impossible; the source of scepticism, as Berkeley shows, is to say that any such inference is 
necessary. Once a division is set up between kinds of reality, there is no way in which inference 
(or, for that matter, behaviour) could pass across it; but, in contending that what we immediately 
perceive are real things (the objects of physical science) and not mere “representatives” of 
them, Berkeley got rid of the impossible passage. It is true that he came down on the wrong 
side in taking all reality to be mental; but at least in denying the Lockian division he opened the 
way to the realist view that all our knowledge, whether of the mental or of the non-mental, is 
acquaintance with actual states of affairs—all, if we like to use the expression, “in the same world”, 
all simply existing and not “existing outwardly” or “existing inwardly”. 


Inability to see the realist consequences of Berkeley’s criticism of the dualism of “inner” and 
“outer” is, of course, common enough, though our authors might have been expected to take 
account of some of his detailed arguments and particularly of his attack on the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities to which the “scientific tradition” has so uncritically clung since 
that time. Certainly, though there is nothing empirical about the doctrine of “ideas”, though we 
have no acquaintance whatever with “ideas”, “sensa”, “concepts”, etc., but the objects of our 
apprehension are always situations, the philosophers of the twentieth century have for the most 
part surrendered to “science” and gone back to Lockianism, in spite of the criticisms of Berkeley— 
let alone Kant and Hegel. But any serious examination of philosophical thought in the modern 
period would bring out the rationalist character of the doctrine of the atomic “idea”, instead of 
treating such atoms as facts of experience—which could only make experience incoherent. In the 
same way, serious consideration of the force of Kant’s arguments against Hume’s theory of 
causality, would bring out the incoherence of the substitution of questions of “our habits” (cf. 
p.474) for questions of causal relations, when the recognition of regular succession which Kant 
takes to be a feature of all experience must clearly be present in any account of “our habits” that 
could possibly be given. Bronowski and Mazlish, however, without any discussion of the doctrine 
of the Second Analogy that recognition of causality is bound up with apprehension of 
Time or again of the argument for the unity, as well as the continuity and infinity, of Time 
in the Aesthetic, set aside Kant’s view by reference (p.476) to the different orders of time which 
“relativity” has enabled us “in the twentieth century” to recognize. It is certainly not in 
accordance with any “intellectual tradition” to treat the fashion of the day as relieving us from 
any need to examine arguments in detail or as any less subject to “reasoned dissent” than 
doctrines of an earlier time. 


The authors are similarly uncritical in their view that “the scientific method of inquiry” 
must be at once rationalist and empiricist. This would be impossible if rationalism is the 
recognition of “ultimate” entities (things which exist “in themselves”) while empiricism denies 
that there are such entities. And even if a less rigorous view were taken, if the antithesis 
were between governing principles and the facts governed by them, it is not in the least 
clear what this relation of “governing” would amount to or how it could be recognized. 
If it is possible for a rational method and an empirical method to “go hand in hand” (p.229), 
this can only be because generality and particularity or necessity and contingency (or 
whatever the contrasted objects of “rational” and “empirical” consideration may be) are 
characteristic of the very same material—in which case there is only one method, the empirical. 
Our authors appear to accept the view they attribute to Hobbes (p.473) that the propositions 
of geometry “follow from the axioms”; but to this it may be rejoined that, unless these “axioms” 
are empirical propositions, it is impossible to see how any empirical propositions follow from them, 
and, if none of the propositions of a “rational” or “deductive” science are empirical, it is impossible 
to see how they could have any connection at all with the propositions of an empirical science, 
so that we should be left with utterly disparate “realms of reality”. “Axioms”, in point of fact, 
where they are not simply unproved empirical propositions, are rough ways of stating the forms 
of certain arguments and are not premises, i.e., in no way determine the content of the specific 
conclusions drawn. A word may also be said here on the very loose use of the recurrent 
conception of “analysis”; apart from its making us think of the discovery of ultimate constituents 
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(though such constituents are nowhere specified), it appears in some cases to mean the division 
of a genus into species but, for the most part, simply to signify a description of some subject 
matter, so that X’s “analysis” of Y amounts to no more than the characters which X thinks Y 
possesses or which he thinks it important to mention in describing Y. 


No less vague is the authors’ account of “induction”. Thus (p.323) Newton’s “influence on 
scientific method was admirable, for he established what is essentially the modern method: the 
generalization from experiment to theory and then the testing of theory in further experiment, 
which make up the inductive approach”. There is nowhere any indication of the nature of this 
procedure of generalization—of what precise step is taken from observation of the experiment to 
a general proposition, or how one step rather than another could be justified. It is said (p.190) 
that Newton “is, for the first time, a mind without metaphysics [this although he “conceives the 
universe as a machine’], who is content to put into mathematics the inductions to which the 
facts seem [!] to lead him, and to verify that the inductions match in their consequences the 
phenomena which they are intended to summarize” (my italics). This remarkable process is 
supposed to be illustrated in Newton’s work on optics where “every experiment is thought out in 
advance, Newton knows what he is looking for, and above all he knows in what way the 
experiment will be decisive between one alternative explanation and another”. But the 
rejection of one explanation will establish another only if there is already general knowledge of the 
material, and so we have no indication here of how it is possible to proceed from merely 
“particular” facts to any “generalization”. Our authors say (p.225) that “though science and 
indeed our daily life could not go forward without the inductive method, there has never been a 
proof of it . . . we cannot justify rigorously and logically our inductive belief in the regular 
behavior of things, any more than we can justify our belief in their existence”. But, if this were 
so, it would mean that in any “inductive argument” the conclusion does not follow from the 
premises (that, as before, we can never say “This and not that is the conclusion we must draw 
here”), so that induction could not properly be called a method. 


The problem would be insoluble if our knowledge ever were of something without generality; 
the solution is to recognize that no knowledge is possible without some recognition of general 
propositions, that we know general propositions empirically. It is possible, of course, mistakenly 
to believe a general proposition, but it is equally possible to be mistaken in believing a particular 
proposition—in other words, any proposition which we believe has a formal contradictory. What 
is impossible is to understand what is meant by “forming out of experience an abstract principle”, 
as Adam Smith is said to have done (p.353) so that he and his science could show “how or in 
what manner” certain sequences of events occurred. In order to discover such a science of 
economics, “Smith had to posit a faith in the orderly structure of nature, underlying appearances 
and accessible to man’s reason. It was essentially the same faith which, long before, had inspired 
the researches of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo—the faith that nature moves in a regular and 
harmonious fashion in spite of the bewildering variety of appearances.” All that this “faith” 
amounts to is the belief that there are true universal propositions—a belief without which there 
could be no thinking or experience of any kind, and which is quite compatible with the belief 
that there are false universal propositions, so that the “faith” would never entitle us to believe 
that any specific universal proposition is true. As before, the “jump” is quite unnecessary, and 
it would be quite impossible if we were ever in the position of knowing only particular propositions. 
Our knowledge is always of “kinds of things”, of things operating in certain general ways— 
nothing short of this is experience, and there is no question of any “faith” or any “postulate” 
whereby we introduce into experience a generality it did not previously have. No meaning, then, 
has been given to “induction” as a feature of “the” scientific method of today. 


The authors are no less at sea on Descartes. They treat the Cartesian doubt simply as the 
habit of questioning beliefs, remarking (p.224) that “I think, therefore I am” would be more 
correctly put as “I doubt, therefore I am’, and not observing that Descartes is examining his 
thoughts so as to find which of them is indubitable. Hence, they identify the Cartesian doubt 
with Pascal’s belief in the “incomprehensibility” of things and with Voltaire’s “method” of satire. 
They do not recognize the vulgarity and anti-intellectuality of Pascal’s wager, according to which 
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(p.237) you “cannot argue reasonably” either for the existence or for the non-existence of God, and 
the only solution “was to bet on God. If He exists, you win all; and if He does not exist, you 
lose nothing.” It would be possible to recognize that “you win all” (that believers in God would 
have infinite benefit) only if you knew a great deal about God and his operations, 1.¢., it would 
be quite false that “reason cannot help us” in this matter; and, in the same way, you would lose 
a great deal of positive knowledge if you did not consider, as you could if the expression “God” 
meant anything at all, the implications of his non-existence. In other words, the “wager” would 
make no sense unless there was a body of empirical facts directly relevant to the question of 
God’s existence or non-existence, and thus unless there could be formal arguments from our 
experience to one or other of the opposing views. 


The discussion of Pascal’s position provides one illustration among many of the loose use 
which the authors make of the notion of “reason”. In his Discourse on the Passion of Love, they 
say (p.238), “Pascal tried to explain that the logic of the heart was different from the logic of 
of reason, but no less logical. He carried this idea into the Pensées, where he declared that there 
was an art of convincing the understanding (geometry) and an art also of persuading the will 
(reasons of the heart).” But what they do not note is that such persuasion takes the form 
either of valid or of invalid reasoning, and, if it is invalid, it can hardly be said to be “no less 
logical” than valid reasoning, while, if it is valid, it cannot be said to be any less a matter of 
reason than geometrical arguments are. Thus if “reason” means the recognition of implication, it 
is characteristic of experience in general and gives no ground for the erecting of a dualism “in 
which two realms existed: one of the heart and one of the mind” (p.239). We could not even 
contrast the “realms” unless we found them together in our experience and thus, finding inter- 
relations between the supposedly separate sets of facts, had to drop the “dualism”. Again, if the 
exercise of reason means the taking of a systematic or orderly view of things (in which questions 
of classification as well as of implication would arise), it will still be the case that there is 
recognition of interrelations in all experience and that any further development of our knowledge 
will still be recognition of relations (themselves empirical) among empirical facts. To uphold a 
doctrine of separate “realms” (or of separate “logics”) is simply to be incoherent and illogical. 
The same can be said of Pascal’s contrast (p.236) between “looking into’ our own minds and 
“looking out at” the world; he could quite rightly maintain (against Descartes) that it is a 
consequence of the dualism of “inner” and “outer” that we “can understand nothing” but this 
is an argument against the dualism, not an argument for our non-understanding of things. And 
no more than we can divide “inner” from “outer” can we divide reason from experience or findings 
of the mind from findings of the heart. 


The lack of force, the inconsequentiality, which I have tried to bring out in the authors’ 
treatment of philosophers and philosophical questions affects the whole book. In the treatment 
of political theories there is the same contrast between empirical observations and rationalist 
assumptions (postulates), which, as before, are either empirical (true or false observations) or 
have no empirical consequences. Suggested connections between politics and physics (e.g., between 
physical and social atomism) are not made out. Biographical details do not advance the general 
argument but are largely on the level of gossip. Considerable space is devoted to secondary figures 
like Owen—though here it might be remarked that his mixture of determinism and voluntarism 
is not unlike the authors’ own position and that they reject his views for not very clear reasons, 
that, in particular, it is not clear what except its voluntarism is meant by the unhistorical 
character of his doctrine. The outpourings of Jefferson are not recognized as of the order of 
political speeches but are treated as a serious contribution to politics (just as Popper treats 
“Pericles’ funeral oration”), and, in general, the “American Revolution” is given undue weight 
and the description of it as a revolution (as a promulgation of “new ideas”) is inadequately 


supported. 

It is quite in. accordance with the lack of rigour in the treatment of the “leading figures” 
referred to that the book contains much loose expression, which the following may be taken to 
exemplify (my italics in each case):— “England . . . was becoming increasingly concerned about 
raising sheep on a large scale in order to make meetin cloth, its main staple of export from More’s 
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time to the eighteenth century” (p.48); “the Calvinists, who succeeded Calvin, who died in 1564, 
began to abandon his doctrine of passive obedience and to appeal to force” (p.100); “After the 
death of Henry of Navarre, France by degrees became an increasingly autocratic country” (p.104); 
“Pascal’s thoughts were published after his death in various editions by people who had very sharp 
axes to grind” (p.235, n.6): “Although Voltaire died eleven years before the Revolution, it was 
the effect of his ideas on men like Diderot and Beaumarchais that helped to form the intellectual 
background for the events of 1789” (p.246); “This blindness led them into what almost amounts 
to a glaring contradiction” (p.261); “ignoring dogma to a certain extent” (p.289). Such locutions, 
which are a constant irritant in the reading of the book, would seem to be determined by a 
tendency to hedge, an unwillingness to make unqualified assertions. This in turn is connected 
with “humanism” in its major sense of Sophistry—the alternation (or simultaneous assertion) of 
“Yes” and “No” answers to any question, since the view that they are blankly opposed would 
rule out the existence of “some truth” in any view whatever and thus be damaging to the 
“democratic” conception of equal access to truth. 


This position is connected again with what is falsely called “empiricism”, the doctrine, quite 
opposed to experience, that certain things are simply given or are “impressed” on the mind, as 
against the truly empirical view that our cognition is always of complex situations, exhibiting 
general connections, that there is no question of any objects of cognition (“data”, “ideas”, etc.) 
on which we could not be mistaken or, if there were such objects, of our proceeding from them to 
‘Snterpretations” or to “external realities’ on which we could be mistaken (any more than of 
our going, by “induction”, from something lacking generality to something which had it), that 
there is no knowledge at all which is not critical in the sense of distinguishing between our 
operations and the objective facts we are trying to grasp. There are, of course, confused (Sophistic) 
doctrines which deny this distinction (even though, as Socrates showed, in denying it they still 
imply it)—which deny, in other words, that all knowledge is theory—but when (p.209) our 
authors say of Locke that, as ‘‘a confirmed empiricist” he rejected the ‘theories’ of Galen and 
other ancients and looked at disease with his own eyes, the point they miss is that Locke’s doctrine 
of “ideas” is as much of a “theory” (in the sense of the fabrication of an unexperienced entity 


which is confusedly supposed to account for what is experienced) as anything in the history of 
medicine. 


In the same way, Bentham, in his attack on “vague generalities”, i.¢., on critical theory, set 
up entities which are as vague as anything could be and which have no place in knowledge; he 
attempted, say our authors (p.444), “to penetrate to the reality for which . . . names stood and, 
once in the temple of reality, to measure the worth of that reality by the standard of utility” but 
they miss the point that utility is a “mere name” or vague generality, that at most it could 
mean “capacity for being demanded” and, even so, could establish no “standard” by which 
“reality” could be judged, and that in particular “the greatest good of the greatest number” is a 
quite empty conception. The criticism of words is part of, not prior to, the critical examination 
of things and, as such, can show how empty verbiage is possible, how false views can give rise 
to confused conceptions; and it would be hard, in such demonstration, to find better illustrations of 


“empty sounds” than are provided in Bentham’s theory, despite his “position of some authority 
in the matter of language” (p.443). 


It may be noted that Bronowski and Mazlish, while attacking Owen (whose meliorist views 
are so close to their own) for not recognizing the historical nature of man, pass over the quite 
unhistorical character of the views of Bentham, Locke and others they regard as contributors 
to the “intellectual tradition”. The special development of an historical outlook they attribute 
to Hegel, on whom they offer the curious judgment that the Philosophy of History was his “major 
work” (p.486) and whose general position they take to be (p.483) that “there is no reality until 
we know it. We exist by virtue of knowing the outside world—but the world exists only by 
virtue of our knowing it.” They go on to say that, by the doctrine that the real is the rational 
and the rational is the real, “Hegel meant that things exist only because the mind thinks of 
them, just as the mind exists only because it thinks”, But it is only on a crude representationism 
of the Lockian type that “the outside world” has any meaning; and in Hegel's actual doctrine of 
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the rationality of the real (which means that reality is systematic and thus intelligible) mind and 
“nature”, though contrasted, belong equally to the “rational” whole, so that neither is “outside” 
the reality of which the other is a feature. The rejection of all dualism was Hegel's main 
philosophic aim, and, though he cannot be said to have made a complete success of this, he was 


at least alive to his predecessors’ crudities, beyond which the bulk of modern scientists have not 
progressed. 


Thus there is no force in the authors’ contention that, on Hegel’s view, matter “becomes 
somewhat unreal” (it is real, on the contrary, just as far as it exhibits laws and is part of a 
general system) and that we are left with nothing but “intangible spirit’—any more than there 
is in the succeeding contention that “the world-spirit” (the unifying principle of things) becomes, 
by “a few quick steps”, the domination of the world “by violent authority” (p.484). It is 
interesting to observe that the authors, after referring in the usual style of popular commentators, 
to Hegel’s glorification of the state, add in a footnote (p.487, n.18): “It should be noted, however, 
that Hegel’s eulogy of the state must be qualified by an awareness that he placed the state, as 
part of what he called objective mind, below art, religion and philosophy, or absolute mind, in 
his system”. This takes all point from the criticisms that have gone before and indicates the 
necessity, if Hegel’s position is really to be grappled with, of referring to such works as his 
Philosophy of Mind and, for that matter, to his logical works. Nothing less will show what is to 
be understood by his doctrine of history. Our authors, however, remain content with loose political 
comment and conclude (p.490) that the error of Hegel and his followers lies “in regarding the 
state as an expression instead of an instrument, an end instead of a means’. This typically 
voluntarist view is quite out of keeping with any intellectual tradition, in which the question is of 
objective inquiry, of finding the ways of working the things themselves and not of stepping in 
from our separate “world” (however we could do this) and making them work otherwise. And 
this applies as much, of course, to social science as to physical science. The conviction that men 
“have a claim” to liberty and justice (p.491) is opposed, not supplementary, to “the empirical 
way to truth” and “the insistence on reasoned explanations’—e.g., of how far and in what forms 
liberty and justice do occur in human society. 


In so far as modern views are voluntarist, they are not intellectualist and do not constitute 
an “intellectual tradition”. But the point here is that there has been in modern thought a constant 
struggle between objectivist views and humanist or “practicalist” views—e.g., the view that an 
historical conception of things is a conception of them as relative to human wants, with their 
changes and varieties, instead of a conception of wants as incidental to social movements. If the 
humanist way of regarding the fact that “the laws of society cannot be arbitrary” is (p.493) that 
“they must derive from, they must conform to, fundamentally they must satisfy the needs and 
the aspirations of individuals’, this merely shows the anti-intellectualist character of humanism. 
The assimilation of government to science by means of the contention that it must learn to 
“conform to” the nature of its material is simply an amalgamation of theory and policy by 
means of ambiguity; and, incidentally, the view that “the state, if it is to survive, must not 
impose its laws but must discover them in the nature of human relations” raises the curious 
question of how an “instrument” can become an investigator. The complete intellectual bank- 
ruptcy of humanism appears in the contention (p.495) that humanism is “a wish to find the 
source and the criterion of what is good, just and beautiful in the human gifts’—a wish, it is 
added, which “implies a belief that, in the end, every man must judge for himself, in matters 
of truth and right as well as in matters of taste”. The proper comment on this is that, if a man 
judges at all, he is judging that something is true (the object of his judgment, 1.é., cannot be 
anything but “a matter of truth”) and that its truth is quite independent of him and his “gifts”. 
Even if he said, foolishly enough, “I know this, because I am gifted enough to know it”, he 
he would still be saying that he does know it—that he knows it to be actual or to be the case. 


If, then, it could be shown (as it quite possibly could) that subjectivist notions like those 
indicated above and progressivist notions like “the fulfilment of man” have been distinctly stronger 
in Western society during the past 500 years than concern with the objective issue, this would 
only imply that the intellectuals have been an opposition in that period (as, it might be argued, 
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they always are); and to this it may be added that the contemporary appeal of such banal 
utterances as that scientific inventions are giving more and more people “the ease and leisure to 
find the best in themselves which was once the monopoly of princes” (p.500) would support the 
view that this intellectual opposition is weakening, that it is perilously close to being swamped in 
the waves of cheap philanthropy. Bronowski and Mazlish present freedom as the second of “the 
two grand formative ideas” displayed in the modern period, and take it and the first, “human 
fulfilment”, to be linked together—as indeed they may easily be in their all but contentless 
ordinary usage. The political naiveté of our authors gets its final illustration in their contention 
(p.501) that, while there is no unlimited freedom, “there is one freedom which can be defined 
without contradiction, and which can therefore be an end in itself. This is freedom of thought 
and speech: the right to dissent.” Even taking “free” activity in the negative and relative 
sense of activity which is not prevented, it should be clear that such a “right” could only be part 
of a system of rights and that it could have no existence apart from the traditional activities of 
institutions (“Colleges”) or except as the right to study—a right which has no relevance to the 
multitude of “personalities” who Jack intellect but concessions to whose “intellectuality” are 
increasingly injurious to real intellectual development. 


If freedom is viewed positively as culture (as intellectual and artistic activity), then it has 
no connection with such vague notions as “the self-fulfilment of man” or “the unfettered develop- 
ment of individual personality” and it is quite inadequately expressed as “the right to dissent’”— 
though dissent from egalitarianism would in these times be one of its major manifestations. But 
certainly egalitarianism is closely linked with the “‘scientific’ attempt to substitute quantity for 
quality—something which appears also in the profession of utilitarians to sum the inaddible, as in 
the notion of “general happiness”. What makes it impossible for upholders of modern science to 
exhibit any real continuity of thought (or intellectual tradition) is, more specially, their 
progressivism, in terms of which all social trends are unified and the constant struggle of intellect 
or culture against a hostile environment is lost sight of, and, more generally, their lack of a 
critical philosophy and especially of a theory of categories (one of the most important features 
of the philosophies of Kant and Hegel, though quite neglected here) in which the interrelation 
of quality and quantity, substance and causality, etc., would be demonstrated, as against the 
piecemeal and incoherent treatment which is all that the conception of them as devices of human 
thought can yield. The intellectual weakness of “science” comes out particularly in the neglect of 
the true intellectual tradition (going back to the Greeks) of systematic philosophy and the 
amateurish substitution therefore of a mixture of professional devices (tricks of the trade) with 
philosophical odds and ends. The scraps of logic, epistemology, ethics and politics which 
scientists are continually putting forward as serious doctrines are well represented in this book, 
and what they manifest is the alienation of what is now called science from the intellectual 
tradition. 


Sydney Joun ANDERSON 


Book Reviews 


THE SCIENCES WERE NEVER AT WAR. By Sir Gavin de Beer. London, Thomas Nelson 
& Sons Ltd., 1960. Pp.xv + 279. Sixteen Illustrations. 30/-stg. 


This is a beautifully produced and scholarly edition of rather more than 150 letters (together 
with a few other documents relevant to the correspondence) exchanged by English and French 
scientists during the eighteenth century. Careful footnotes give references to the sources and 
elucidate the identity and scientific interests of everyone mentioned, while a detailed com- 
mentary introduces each set of documents and skilfully links them together to provide a connected 
story. An appendix contains complete translations of all the French material, there is a good index, 
and sixteen well-chosen portraits as illustrations. The title of the book is taken from a letter of 
Edward Jenner, of vaccination fame, to the French Institute (probably in 1803), in which he 
appeals for intervention to obtain the release of Lord Yarmouth and his family from detention 
in France—“Gentlemen, Pardon my obtruding myself on you at this juncture. The Sciences were 
never at War. Peace must always preside in those bosoms whose object is the augmentation of 
human happiness.” 


Sir Gavin de Beer argues that in the eighteenth century, the common background of ideas 
and culture, and the fact that war was a “specialist event, involving governments and 
professional soldiers and sailors, but without liabilities imposed on civilians’, prevented science 
from falling into the province of Caesar in times of national danger. “Scientists enjoyed complete 
freedom in their work and were above the battle.’ A series of charming illustrations of this 
preposition follows; Hans Sloane elected an associate of the Académie des Sciences in the year of 
the battle of Malplaquet; Frenchmen elected to the Royal Society during the war of the Austrian 
Succession; Réaumur appealing for the release of plants and insects, the naturalist Pierre Poivre, and 
a stuffed baby elephant, which had failed to slip through the meshes of British sea power during 
the Seven Years’ War; Benjamin Franklin’s passport for Captain Cook. These are examples from 
the period of the “Wars of the Enlightened Century”. A second serics begins once the French 
Revolution has subsided into orthodox aggression and the Institut has been founded. Sir Joseph 
Banks, President of the Royal Society, tries to get La Billardiére’s botanical specimens returned 
to him (1796), to restart the exchange of scientic journals between London and Paris, and to get 
the geologist Dolomieu released from a Neapolitan jail; Woodville crosses the channel to teach 
French doctors Jenner’s vaccination; Jenner uses his position of scientific eminence to get prisoners 
released; Englishmen are honoured by the Jmstitut and Frenchmen by the Royal Society; there 
are mutual courtesies between explorers in the South Seas; Sir Humphrey Davy visits France in 
1813. These are some of the main themes around which the correspondence centres, and from time 
to time we light upon expressions resembling the passage from Jenner which gives a title to the 
volume—phrases embodying the ideal of a science above national hatreds. One, in particular— 
Banks’ lyrical praise of Bonaparte, who took scientists with him on the Egyptian expedition— 
makes fantastic reading; it almost seems as if the Englishman is welcoming the prospect of a 
French victory on the ground that it would favour scientific progress. 


But, enjoyable as all this is, one must confess that we are moving mostly on the anecdotal 
fringe of history, even if it is the history of science. To some extent, the “civilized” warfare of 
the eighteenth century is a myth, and so far as it is not, a book with the title “The Aristocracies 
were never at War” might sum it up more comprehensively. Sir Gavin de Beer’s volume, in spite 
of its dramatic title, is essentially a chronicle of superficial courtesies—with one possible exception. 
He shows how, in January 1804, Delambre was sending to Banks corrections made by the Paris 
Observatory for the Nautical Almanac, and Banks was sending copies of “this indispensable 
instrument for accurate navigation” (the editor’s phrase) to the Frenchman—this at a time when 
Napoleon was threatening to invade England, and in the year before Trafalgar. But here, Sir 
Gavin’s learned editorship fails us. Was the information exchanged of any real value to an 
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invading flotilla, or to military and naval operations generally, was it considered by either side to 
have such value, were the parties in touch with their governments, was the exchange understood 
to offer mutual convenience? One needs answers to these questions before conceding (under 
the hypnotic memories of D-Day) that we have here “one of the most remarkable letters ever 
written by a man of science of one belligerent naticn to a colleague in the other”. And, in any 
case, there is another side to the activitics of scientists which needs to be discussed along with 
Sir Gavin’s collection of friendly letters. The botanists, geologists, explorers and physicians who 
predominate here had nothing to add to the warfare of the times. But if we turn to J. U. Nef’s 
War and Human Progress and concentrate on the mathematicians studying ballistics, we find that 
a new era is said to begin with Benjamin Robins’ New Principles of Gunnery in 1742 and with 
Monge’s direction of the scientific side of revolutionary war in 17934. “What right have you to 
occupy the post in the vanguard of science?” Saint-Simon asked the mathematicians in 1813, 
«All Europe is cutting its throat; what are you doing to stop this butchery? Nothing . . . It 
is you who perfect the means of destruction; you who direct their use in all the armies.” 


However, it would be ungracious to be over-sceptical about the enthusiasms of Sir Gavin de 
Beer; his book is a charming and nostalgic evocation of the sort of world we might have had. 
Once science, historiography, religion, football or anything else worthwhile proves useful to power, 
it is taken over and reflects the divisions and stratifications that ambitions and hatreds impose. 
There are isolated segments of life in some periods of human development in which one can trace 
the mind building up intellectual structures for their own sake, before the profiteers and empirics 
(except in the decent guise of patrons) have taken over. To study one of these fragments on 
the margins of history is to relive halcyon days and restore our faith in human nature; here lies 
the attraction of The Sciences were never at War. 


Sydney J. McManners 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM. By George Modelski. Princeton. Centre 
of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson Schcol of Public and International Affairs. Research 
Monograph No. 9, 1960. Pp.78. $1.00. 


This monograph records the fact that Modelski has ended A. L. Burns’ long standing monopoly 
as the Australian exponent of the esoteric American science of international relations systems 
building. Like Burns, Modelski is concerned with constructing a general systems model of inter- 
national relations rather than with more limited models. Their common mentor here is Morton 
Kaplan. However, unlike Kaplan, Modelski is concerned not so much with the construction of 
general models for the analysis of past and present international relations (¢.g., the Balance of 
Power Model, the Loose Bi-polar Model, the Tight Bi-polar Model) but with the construction 
of an imaginary model of a future communist international system. His model could be regarded 
as an alternative to Kaplan’s predictive models of the Hierarchical System, the Universal System, 
and the Unit-Veto System (see Morton Kaplan, System and Process in International Politics). 


Modelski projects his model into the future—say 1984. His model is a hypothetical type, and 
is clearly regarded as only one of a number of systems towards which the present communist 
system may be moving. His model is therefore an “ideal type’ of a possible future communist 
society, for “Contemporary Communism does not manifest the necessary qualities of an inter- 
national system” (p.4). Although the model is not claimed to be descriptive of the present 
communist world it is clearly based on an evaluation of this contemporary world. Since his 
model serves a predictive purpose his discussion of contemporary happenings is invariably handled 
with an eye to future development which is a desirable bias for anyone attempting to analyse the 
communist system, be it in terms of its international or its domestic politics. 


The first step in the exercise is to consider alternative concepts which have been used to 
describe the communist state system. Modelski rejects terms such as “Communist camp” or 
“Soviet orbit” as too vague, too general, and too inexact. He then proceeds to reject terms 
such as “bloc” or “Empire”, and to justify his use of the concept “International System”. The 
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only difhculty here is that the concept “International System” has already (p.4) been declared 
to be an inaccurate description of the present communist world. How then are we to describe 
the present if it is neither bloc, socialist camp, Sovict empire, nor international system? 


His model for a communist international system contains five essential featurcs (shades of 
Lenin!). These are as follows:— 


(1) It is a potentially universal system 
(2) It is a favourably segmented system. 
(3) It is a semi-isolated system. 

(4) It is a self-maintaining system. 

(5) It is a conflict-containing system. 


Modelski clearly demonstrates the use of his model in his analysis of the relations between 
communist states in recent years. However, the model, for all its use, has certain deficiencies. 
Although it is not designed tc provide for the evaluation of historical changes that have 
occurred in the socialist camp since 1945 it is nevertheless deficient in this respect. Such questions 
as the definition of the stages in the development of the system or the extent of the changes 
that have occurred in the system since the death of Stalin cannot be explained on Modelski’s 
model. And yet, can such questions be ignored? Some sort of combination of the Modelski and 
the Brzezinski (The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict, 1960) approach would produce a clearer 
picture, although even then some things would be left unexamined. Thus neither Modelski nor 
Brzezinski makes the attempt at a careful examination of communist theory of international 
relations as it has developed during the post-war period. In addition to newspapers and political 
speeches such a study would require extensive reference to more academic material. 


Beyond this there is a further criticism of Modelski’s model. It serves to examine a 
potentially universal but not yet inclusive internaticnal system. This necessitates an examination 
both of the present world of communist states and of its future development almost in isolation 
from the rest of the world. To justify this fiction he suggests that “the Communist system is akin 
to the semi-isolated systems coexisting on earth in earlier ages’ (p.47) such as the Aztec and 
Inca systems in their isolation from the European state system. This difficulty he concedes in his 
final chapter where he argues that the present communist world is not at present an international 
system because it is neither universal nor effectively isolated. But surely a correct assessment of 
the communist. world whether in the past, present or future, must of necessity accept the fact 
of the fundamental contradiction between the twe competing systems, between capitalism and 


socialism? 


Melbourne L. G. CyHurcHwarp 


MEETING SOVIET MAN. By Manning Clark. Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1960. Pp. 117. 15/-. 


Professor Manning Clark went to Moscow in 1958 as one of three delegates elected by the 
Fellowship of Australian Writers at the invitation of the Union of Soviet Writers. It was a short 
visit and Professor Clark’s book is suitably brief, but it has an impertance out of proportion to its 
size or the occasion. Not that the author was able to draw on any great reserve of special know- 
ledge: he makes no claim to prolonged or close study of the Soviet Union, did not speak Russian, 
and is capable of elementary factual errors. Nor cculd his undoubtedly keen eye and admirably 
lively pen, with no more than the humdrum excursions and encounters of a managed tour to 
work on, enlarge or significantly modify what so many other travellers have told us about the 
trappings and furnishings of Soviet civilization, and the routine exchanges with Soviet citizens. 
What he has to offer is rarer, and seems to me more valuable at this stage, than mere reportage 
or political analysis: a vivid account of one perceptive and warm-hearted “‘Westerner’s” reaction 
to Soviet man, and his efforts to understand the differences between the human products of Soviet 
civilization and their contemporaries in the western world. 


Very few writers have grappled with this theme. Its difficulties are immense. Most obviously, 
foreigners as a rule meet only a few Soviet citizens, most of them belonging to the bureaucracy 
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or the petty intelligentsia, and can seldom safely assume that their casual acquaintances are 
speaking candidly. Many a hasty visitor whose circumspect confidants have treated him to an 
infusion of agitprop clichés in anodyne humanist sentiment has come away babbling of naive 
faith and guileless optimism. Others, who have encountered the disenchanted or the intellectual 
flirts, are no less sure that the Soviet Union seethes with nihilistic cynicism, and that the great 
division within the population is between those whose destructive urge is directed against the 
regime, and those who turn their hatred against the outside world. There are other stereotypes 
of Soviet man, besides these cardboard cut-outs of the socialist humanist and the resentful 
slave. There is, for instance, the “eternal Russian”, who loves the chains even as he complains 
of their chafing. Recently, a whole crop of books has reminded us, though one would have 
thought that the information would be lost on anyone in need of it, that “Russians are people”, 
moved by the common needs and aspirations (there is usually little emphasis in this literature on 
the common failings and vanities) of all humanity. None of these simplifications will help us to 
prepare ourselves for the clash which (short of a nuclear war) will determine the future of 
civilization: that between the values and the social methods of communism on the one hand, 
and those of western pluralistic societies on the other. We need to look at Soviet society and its 
individual members critically, of course, but without assuming that comparisons must always be 
to our own advantage. A preference for democracy, however imperfect, rather than the one- 
party state is perfectly compatible with the recognition that Soviet civilization may have virtues 
of its own, which illuminate our defects. At the very least, we should approach the Soviet Union 
with the degree of sympathy, the readiness to understand, which we bring to the study of other 
alien cultures. Above all, we should resist the temptation to think that Soviet man is any less 
complicated than ourselves, that he is either more or less the creation of the culture into which 
he is born than we are, that he is either more or less capable of adapting his circumstances to 
himself, or himself to his circumstances. 


Professor Manning Clark has the imagination, and the magnanimity, to convey his own mixed 
impressions without worrying too much about ideological balance, or even at times about internal 
consistency. His observations are spontaneous, unmistakably sincere, and often penetrating. He 
has no patience at all with the Soviet “Establishment”, as he calls it, and its “spiritual popery”. 
He derides the humbugging “litany”—“The Soviet people have decided”—used to justify official 
crimes and cruelties. The communist vision of the whole world as a “class-room, with the 
Establishment as its teachers” repels him. But he believes that, in spite of the tyranny and the 
bigotry of the Stalinist state—and he does not pretend that Stalin’s successors have eliminated all 
of its oppressive features, although they had renounced Stalinist savagery—the society which it 
has created nonetheless embodies some of the humanist values traditionally proclaimed by 
socialism. “With more charity towards those who do not share its faith, it [the Soviet Union] 
could become the first to create equality and brotherhood”, he writes (but is not a greater 
measure of freedom, we may ask, the condition of charity in Professor Clark’s sense?). What, 
however, is certainly true, and this Professor Clark well illustrates, is that the ideals of secular 
brotherhood have sunk deeply into Soviet consciousness, and that educated Soviet citizens are 
often prepared to accept the political conditions for the realization of these ideals as defined by 
the regime. Equally, Professor Clark seems to me right in holding that enforced uniformity in 
the Soviet Union does not preclude a genuine enthusiasm in many people for the obligatory faith. 


Professor Clark is particularly acute in his observations on Soviet culture in the narrow 
sense of the word. Much of what he has to say is challenging and paradoxical, rather than 
conclusive and simple. He evidently thinks, for instance, and in this I for one would agree with 
him, that there has been gain as well as loss in Soviet man’s isolation from western mass culture. 
It is an insensitive “Westerner” who, whatever his general attitude to the Soviet Union, does not 
enjoy walking in cities where “the inner man is left inviolate”, not “invaded” by the frantic 
brutalities of commercial art. Yet, as Professor Clark shows us, if the Soviet Union has escaped 
this blight it has put out no blossoms of its own—architecture and visual are mean and tawdry’. 
The high culture of the past has been brought to the masses—but, as Professor Clark indicates, 
the Russians are living on their cultural capital. He respects the insistence of the official aesthetic 
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on the human and the optimistic in literature and art, though not the system of controls by which 
other forms of art are suppressed. He wonders whether perhaps the pursuit of the good life, 
understood in terms of material well-being, in a collectivist society is not in fact incompatible 
with the production of great literature and great art. There is no room in the Soviet outlook 
for the tragic sense of life, the concept of eternal conflict between good and evil, or the use of 
art as a consolation. Everywhere, Professor Clark measures the loss against gain in the changes 
which are transforming Soviet society and the mentality of its citizens. As an example of his 
imaginative insight, we might take his reflections on the Russian Orthodox church: the best way 
to discredit it, he sees, is to let it freely exhibit its degradation, to make the people feel that 
“religion smells”: but then, besides the offensive pantomime and the ludicrous paraphernalia of 
superstition, there was the singing, in which we heard “something that the Establishment lacks— 
that something to make people gentle with man and beast, to make people care for each other”. 


It is not fair to Professor Clark to try and convey the quality of a highly personal and highly 
concentrated piece of writing in flabby paraphrase. His book should be read, and pondered. Most 
readers will take issue with him at some point. They will profit from the exercise of defining 
and refining, their own views: and quite often they may find that, however rudely it jars on their 
prejudices, there is much in what Professor Clark says. 


Oxford H. T. Witietrs 


THE STAGES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH: a Non-Communist Manifesto. By W. W. Rostow. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. x + 178. 21/- stg. 


This new contribution to the analysis of economic development comes at an opportune time, 
for there is wide-spread dissatisfaction (especially in Afro-Asian countries) with the state of 
economic analysis of economic development—impatience with attempts to show that advanced 
capitalist countries reached their present level of development by a process of spontaneous slow 
growth and that Asian countries must also go through this process—scepticism about the theory 
that underdeveloped financial institutions and lack of a developed “spirit of entrepreneurship” are 
the key “barriers to growth’. The “stages” analysis of Professor Rostow goes beyond this frame- 
work and his contribution is therefore of particular interest. 


In place of Marx’s historical materialism, Rostow suggests (p.4) that “it is possible to 
identify all societies, in their economic dimensions, as lying within one of five categories—the 
traditional society, the pre-conditions for take-off, the take-off, the drive to maturity, and the 
age of high mass consumption”. 


The unifying concept here is the “take-off” which is essentially an industrial revolution 
compressed into a short number of years. Rostow defines it as “the interval when the old blocs 
and resistances to steady growth are finally overcome. The forces making for economic progress... 
expand and come to dominate the society” (p.7). 


This concept is applied to western Europe, Asia, Africa, the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada in turn. The take-off is dated as 1783-1820 in Great Britain, 1850-73 in 
Germany, 1890-1914 in Russia and 1952 for India and China. In each case there is a brief 
description of the conditions leading up to the take-off. In each case, the role of nationalism is 
given tremendous, even disproportionate, weight in the emergence of industrial transformation. 
Second only to this factor is the role of technical change which is continually hammered as the 
cause of take-off and drive to maturity. 


The trouble with this approach is the old temptation to find the facts to fit a diagram. 
The “stages” analysis, while it may be a useful expository device, sends the historian in search 
of precise “take-off moments” and precise periods of “high mass consumption” glossing over 
more fundamental forces of change. There is an example of this weakness in Rostow’s description 
of how the “take-off” originally occurs. He says “new industries expand rapidly . . . and these 
new industries, in turn, stimulate . . . services to support them, and for other manufactured 
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goods, a further expansion in urban areas and in other modern industrial plants” (p.8). The 
question arises—does this process stimulate industrial development? Much depends on the 
ownership of the new industrial plants and the way they are co-ordinated. The generation of 
“external economics of scale’ by the emergence of railways, power lines and so on does not 
necessarily lead to increased investment and general economic growth—it depends to whom these 
investments furnish the “external economies”. Railways, banks and insurance established by 
British capital during 1850-1900 in India, Egypt and Latin America did not promote credit for 
industrial development but were simply clearing houses for merchant finance. 


One of the best contributions of the book is the exposure of the weaknesses of western 
growth models associated with the names of Harrod in the United Kingdom and Domar in the 
in the United States. Rostow says, for example (p.13): “As modern economists have sought 
to merge classical production theory with Keynesian income analysis they have introduced the 
dynamic variables: population, technology entrepreneurship, etc. But they have tended to do 
so in forms so rigid and general that their models cannot grip the essential phenomena of growth.” 
Rostow urges the rejection of models of this heritage and their replacement by “a dynamic theory 
of production which isolates not only the distribution of income between consumption, saving, 
and investment (and the balance of production between consumers and capital goods) but 
which focuses directly and in some detail on the composition of investment and on developments 
within particular sectors of the economy ... a flexible disaggregated theory of production” 
(reviewer's italics). 


Thus the spirit is willing. What of the flesh? It appears to the reviewer that beyond 
stating a basic methodological weakness in the western growth models, Rostow has not brought 
out clearly the really dangerous errors of analysis and policy implications contained in them. 
These “dangerous errors” can be stated more fully as follows: 


(i) They deal in huge aggregates—total savings, total capital stock, total income, so that 
important structural problems are missed: ¢.g., that growth depends not only on the size of 
investment but on its distribuion between the capital goods sector and the consumer goods 
sector and between industries. 


(ii) Their use of aggregates ignores the problems arising from the “transformation” of 
capital structure of a country by the addition of new and elimination of old capital equipment. 


(iii) They miss the key point of the effect of techniques of production on investment 
potential and hence on growth potential because they assume that the capital: output ratio and 
the rate of investment are independent. 


(iv) The models lead to seriously wrong policy suggestions. By making a country’s growth 
rate vary directly with the savings ratio and inversely with the capital:output ratio, they argue 
that countries with a low savings ratio should concentrate on lowering the capital:output ratio 


by gearing its investment programme to agriculture and cottage industry that allegedly offers 
low capital:output requirements. 


These are the issues that needed to be tackled in rejecting growth models of the Harrod- 
Domar stripe. Rostow does not attempt them, 


Rostow feels that without imperialism, Asian, African and South American countries would 
have remained much longer in the early stages of “traditional society” (p.27). This is, of 
course, the layman’s view. But it is surprising to find it expounded in this form by an academic 
historian. For the argument is open to serious challenge. As S. H. Frankel puts it: (The 
Economic Impact on Under-Developed Societies, Oxford, 1953, p. 68) “the history of . 
‘investments’ in Africa and elsewhere affords many examples of railway lines, roads, ports, 
irrigation works etc. in the ‘wrong places’ which not only failed to lead to income-generating 
development, but actually inhibited more economic developments which might have taken place”, 


That is, the “external economies” generated by railways and power stations only promote 
growth if they are synchronized under a general investment plan which includes the develop- 
ment of a network of public enterprises. The old shibboleths concerning, the role of capital 
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exported to under-developed countries by the imperialist powers recur in Rostow’s theory. He 
stresses capital export as contributing in a most significant way (p.39) to creating the conditions 
for take-off. As examples he cites Venezuela and Argentina. In fact, in Venezuela most of the 
returns of the foreign capital invested in the oil industry went into the expansion and moderniza- 


tion of Caracas, the only industries to be developed were not heavy industry but biscuits, 
chocolates, cigarettes, beer and tinned milk. 


What is the truth about investment by foreign companies in under-developed countries? 
Because of the lop-sided development of their economies—the concentration on export of raw 
materials—many such countries are at the mercy of recessions abroad. In 1958 the recession 
in the United States caused world prices of raw materials to fall sharply and the under-developed 
countries which export raw materials were able to buy for one unit of their raw material exports 
5 per cent. less industrial goods than before the recession. They were therefore forced to cut 
imports of capital equipment and this throttled their pace of industrial development. 


Thus under-developed countries cannot found their future on the industries of the metropolis. 
The diversification of the economic structures of such countries through industrialization is the 
only lasting solution. Rostow finally says that “without the affront to human and national 
dignity caused by the intrusion of more advanced powers the rate of modernisation of traditional 
societies . . . would have been much slower than, in fact, it has been” (p.28). There is not 


a shred of evidence presented for this statement and in fact Japanese and Middle East experience 
in particular refute it. 


The case of Japan shows that India, Africa and Latin America, had they been left alone, 
may have found their own (and a surer) road to growth. Conditions in Japan were just as 
unfavourable to economic development as in the remainder of Asia. However, surplus was 
extracted from internal sources by ruthless means. The state helped in the successful transition 


to industrial capitalism and Japan was one of the few countries in Asia and Africa that escaped 
becoming a colony of western capitalism. 


In Rostow’s view planning as a method of promoting economic development is a political 
rather than an economic matter. Thus Rostow fails to see that the raison d'etre of economic 
planning is that “by enlarging the unit of economic decision regarding investment from the single 
autonomous entrepreneur to the planned community treated as a whole, it makes possible for the 
first time a co-ordination ex ante of the various constituent decisions in a complex strategy, instead 
of the tardy and highly imperfect co-ordination ex post which the traditional market-system 
provides’ (M. Dobb, Some Aspects of Economic Development, p. 59). 


Rostow’s “planning” is essentially that of the state providing the leadership and “creating 


the atmosphere”. He says: “There is no need for the government to own the means of 
production; on the contrary. But the government must be capable of organising the nation so 
that unified commercial markets develop; . .. it must lead the way’ (p. 30). 


Rostow’s prescription (that no state ownership of the means of production is required) 
may be confuted by looking at India’s experience with a “co-existence” of public and private 
sectors. Here the government has been forced to set up its own steel plants — because the 
private sector has kept the Indian economy critically short of steel. Tax evasion, refusal to 
disclose information of capital stock and production, sullen resistance to licensing, using up of 
scarce foreign exchange — these have been some of the contributions of Indian private enterprise 
to economic development. How much easier to develop through a network of public enterprises 
geared to a scientific economic plan! 


Rostow devotes a full chapter to communism, which he treats as a “disease of transition”. 
He identifies it with the Stalinist police state and does not recognize the post-1950 changes — 
decentralization of planning and administration, increases in political freedom, greater education 
and skill in the work force — these and their influences all familiar in the work of Isaac 
Deutscher. 
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This preoccupation with Stalinist economics may arise from a_ possible misdating of the 
Russian “take-off”. If it is put at 1920-35, it is the “Stalinist” system of centralized control 
over resources, gearing them to industrialization which is the lever of take-off. But Rostow 
puts it at 1890-1914. Despite some industrial growth in a few western areas in this period, 
agriculture still supplied the livelihood of more than 80 per cent. of the population. No more 
than 25 per cent. even of European Russia was cultivated. Agricultural yields were low — about 
the 1950 Indian level. Coal output was about the 1950 Indian level. Yet Rostow does not 
believe any Indian take-off is in process until after 1952. It is perhaps doubtful if there was 
any real “take-off” in Rostow’s sense, 1890-1914. If the Rostow thesis is carried to its logical 
conclusion the early Stalin period might be regarded not as a “disease of transition”, but as 
the “take-off” itself. 


The following conclusions may be drawn: 
(i) The analysis of the historical reasons for industrialization in west Europe and America is 
useful, but in analysing ex-colonies he misses the key point that development in Asia and 
Africa requires profound changes in ownership and management of productive property and the 
capture of the co-operation of the people. 
(ii) Rostow’s “stages” analysis is useful in its structural and sectoral approach to economic 
growth, in locating growth impulses. 
(iii) However, “external economies” and input-output relationships over time only promote 
growth if private ownership and the profit motive are prevented from “braking” economic 
development. This point is missed by Rostow. 
(iv) It is not sufficient to show that countries have a propensity to grow. ‘The contribution 
of the economist is the economic analysis of effective industrialization by investment planning. 


Brisbane B. J. McFartane 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE MALAY PENINSULA AND ARCHIPELAGO 1824-1871. By 
Nicholas Tarling. Being No. 179 (Volume XXX, part 3) of the Journal of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, October 1957. Pp. 228. Price to non-member $5 Malayan. 


In the high tide of nineteenth century colonial rule, international borders were marked out 
over many parts of the world where previously neither geographical boundaries nor the relative 
status of loosely associated communities had been at all precisely defined. Today, as the tide 
recedes, the artificial or accidental features of the map frequently send us to look back at 
the tangled historical circumstances in which it took shape. It is not only on the McMahon 
line or in the neighbourhood of Ghana that the immutability of nineteenth century colonial 
frontiers is in question: it was the Dutch who recast the map in 1949 in New Guinea and the 
Indonesians who argued for immutability. But that is another story. 


The Straits of Malacca might today seem the most natural of frontiers between two 
distinct, united nations, but Dr. Tarling’s complex story illustrates what an uncertain tug-of-war 
was waged before it became established as such. After all, Acheh and Johore had for centuries 
each made claims (and exercised authority) across the Straits. The Dutch withdrew their claims 
over the peninsula itself under the 1824 treaty—but even that treaty left unsettled the shadowy 
rights of client sultans to territory on the other side of the demarcation line, and it did not 
provide for the solution of Borneo disputes. Until the “Sumatra treaty” of 1871, Britain 
maintained various treaty rights with the independent kingdoms of eastern Sumatra in British 
traders from Singapore continually urged resistance to the extension of Dutch authority there 
On the basis of that treaty the Dutch proceeded to assert their sovereignty over Acheh ihe 
independence had hitherto been buttressed at least partially by her 1819 treaty with Britain 
and ito round out their empire in northern Sumatra. Several years later, Britain too Begite 
reel eiers Sage a reps sae the entire area was soon divided between the two 

} ; eaty itself, marks a turning point. 
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The background to the 1871 treaty had not previously been explored in detail and Dr. 
Tarling’s meticulous combing of the archives gives us a more precise assessment than we have 
yet had of the factors in British policy which led up to it. There are a few minor surprises. 
Dutch abandonment of their Gold Coast territories was not the most important consideration 
in the deal. Nor, apparently, was British abandonment of their rights under the Atjeh treaty: 
negotiations were far advanced before the British revealed their willingness to abandon their 
rights (what about obligations to the Sultan?) under a treaty the Foreign Office considered a 
dead letter in any case (admittedly they could not have revealed their hand earlier for tactical 
reasons). Was it then the case that the Dutch might almost have been content with British 
recognition of their territorial advance up the east coast to Siak and Deli—and the map of 
the Netherlands Indies have had a different shape? But we are hardly surprised by Dr. 
Tarling’s conclusion that “unconditional assent to Dutch hegemony in the island” was becoming 
unavoidable because of the international and strategic situation, the compromising of British 
rights during the course of long wrangles and other local factors. 


There is nothing deterministic about this negative and general conclusion. It arises out of 
a close analysis of all the particular reasons why British policy could not or would not be 
modified to support the ambitions of the Singapore country traders interested in Sumatra. 
In fact, Dr. Tarling’s entire narrative sticks so closely to the minutiae of his documents that 
one develops a craving for the occasional summary or generalization. Only in the brief 
introduction do we get any kind of perspective view. One must admire his scholarship and his 
skill in arranging the material to pack so much information into every paragraph. But he 
has made no concessions to the reader in doing so; either a much longer book or a more ruthless 
exclusion of details would be necessary to make it readable by anyone who is not already 
thoroughly familiar with both the personae of Dutch and British colonial and foreign policy 
and the detailed geography of the area (incidentally, Siak and Indragiri can hardly be described 
as south Sumatra, as on p.20). Individuals are generally named without indication of their 
offices. The lack of index and maps compounds the difficulties already created by a terse, 
packed style. By the time we actually had the 1871 treaty signed, I found myself making a 
tedious search back to recall just how the negotiations had all started and what was actually 
in it. Anyone who turned to the book merely for reference on this point would have a 
tiresome task to pin down the answer. 


In the “rewriting” of Asian history now taking place, the history of European diplomacy 
and colonial policy is under fire from several quarters. The rigour of Dr. Tarling’s exercise 
reminds us how important the colonial records are, but it will be a pity if students are 
discouraged from the subject by all those footnotes, instead of being attracted by the variety 
of materials which the colonial archives apparently have to offer. Dr. Tarling has touched, 
in passing, on several relatively obscure aspects of Joseph Conrad’s colourful Asia (a few 
decades before him, certainly)—piracy, the networks of regional trade, the personal politics of 
Malaysian states. With his extensive knowledge of the archives and literature of the period, 
he would be admirably equipped to give us some more leisurely and discursive impressions of 
that world, from viewpoints other than the colonial official’s. It is to be hoped that he 
will go on and do so. 


Melbourne J. A. C. Macxre 


JOHN STUART MILL AND THE HARRIET TAYLOR MYTH. By H. O. Pappe. Melbourne, 
Melbourne University Press on behalf of the Australian National University. A.N.U. Social 
Science Monograph No. 19, 1960. Pp. ix + 51. 9/6. 


The recognition of the strategic importance of John Stuart Mill's contribution to the 
development of nineteenth century social and political thought has led to a spate of Mill 
studies, Using these studies rather than primary sources as a base, Dr. H. O. Pappe has 
written a useful little monograph on the intellectual significance of -Mill’s friendship and marriage 
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“myth”, a myth originally cultivated by Mill 
According to M. St. 
According 


with Harriet Taylor. He sets out to explode a 
himself, that Harriet Taylor exerted a profound influence on his thought. . 
John Packe, “her predominance was even more complete than he himself pronounced”. 
to Mrs. Borchard “the more the unconscious source of his own intuitions dried up, the more 
he relied on Harriet for his decisive ideas”. The particular impulse she is said to have given 
to Mill was to strengthen the rationalist element in his thought and to push him closer 
towards socialism. 


Dr. Pappe uses two main methods to seek to demolish this increasingly influential myth. 
First, he examines nineteenth century writers, closer to the scene than Mr. Packe, Mrs. Borchard 
and Professor Hayek, to challenge the latters’ interpretation. This is a valid method in itself, 
although Mill himself was directly responsible for the original propagation of ideas now current, 
and the exercise in historical “uncovering” ends with the difficult task of investigating not the 
immediate statements of contemporaries but Mill’s own psychology. Dr. Pappe shows genuine 
insight in dealing with this difficult subject, but it is by no means certain that he has got to 
the core. His second method is to subject Mill’s and Harriet’s own writings to close critical 
scrutiny, showing disparities, developments and anticipations. He shows convincingly, in my 
view, that the Essay on Liberty owed little to an earlier essay by Harriet. Indeed, in this 
case, she owed more to him in the preparation of her own work than he ever owed to her. 
Nor did her fragment on marriage provide the foundation of Mill’s The Subjection of Women. 
There was a marked difference of tone and emphasis here. He had other reasons, intellectual 
and social, for reaching the conclusions he did. 


It may be asked why Dr. Pappe considers it important to break the “Harriet Taylor 
myth”. There are at least three good arguments implicit in his work. First, as he says, a 
transformation is taking place whereby the purely intellectual life of the “Saint of Rationalism” 
is being turned into the story of a romantic lover. This transformation, so dear to biographers, 
obscures a proper understanding not only of Mill but of nineteenth century intellectual history 
as a whole. Disinterested inquiring and courageous assertion are given a wrong place. Second, 
the pattern of Mill’s thought before he met Harriet, particularly in his interesting articles of the 
1820s (many of which still need to be examined afresh in the light of modern criticism), is 
misunderstood. This misunderstanding prevents many interesting features of utilitarian thought 
in an age of great speculation from being given due weight. The chronology of the nineteenth 
century goes awry. Third, and it is a fault of much literary and philosophical history, complex 
changes in states of thinking and feeling (states described in terms of labels like “romanticism” 
or for that matter “utilitarianism”) are attributed boldly and on the basis of flimsy evidence 
to the pressure of particular individuals or of particular events. These three “justifications” 
of this kind of study are, of course, subordinate to a fourth reason which requires no justification, 
the desire to get at the truth. Dr. Pappe sees that the truth can only be discovered through 
persons as well as through ideas. This essay, therefore, is not only useful: it is genuinely 
illuminating. 


Leeds Asa Briccs 


THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD. Vol.I 1939-1944, By J. W. Pickersgill. Toronto, The 
University of Toronto Press, 1960, Pp. xvi + 723. Sixteen Illustrations. $11.50. 


IN SEARCH OF CANADIAN LIBERALISM. By Frank H. Underhill. Toronto, the Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited, 1960, Pp. xiv -- °282. 55/6. 


These two books, indispensable for serious students of Canadian affairs, appear at a time 
when the fortunes of the Liberal Party of Canada are at their lowest point since 1917. Books 
are one way of bringing sick political parties back to health, and Mr. Pickersgill’s editorial 
labours may have been inspired by this idea. He is a leading member of the Liberal opposition 
in parliament. Professor Underhill’s book, on the other hand, though it is dedicated to L. B 
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Pearson, is a book not for the Liberal Party but for liberals. “‘I never doubted that socialism 
must be liberal . . .” writes Professor Underhill, tutored at Oxford by A. D. Lindsay. 


Professor Underhill left the University of Toronto in 1955 to become the first Curator 
of Laurier House in Ottawa. Mackenzie King had bequeathed this house as a centre for 
Canadian historical and political research. It had been his home, left to him as a gift by 
his patron and predecessor as Liberal leader, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Professor Underhill’s acceptance 
of a Liberal benefice surprised his students and friends. They knew him as a supporter of the 
CCF, the democratic socialist party which he helped to found and for which he drafted a 
socialist programme, the Regina Manifesto, in 1932. The gradual decline of the CCF can 
be dated from the time, in the late 1940s, when Professor Underhill and others like him 
began to withdraw from the ranks of active CCF enthusiasts. Yet he confesses, “when I 
have voted in federal elections it has been for some minority party to the left of the Liberals. 
As far as I can foresee, I am likely to continue voting in this way for the rest of my life.” 


Mr. Pickersgill was a key member of the Prime Minister’s Office and special assistant 
to Mackenzie King from 1938 to 1948. He was Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary 
to the cabinet until 1953. Then, in 1953, he went directly from the civil service into the 
cabinet. Such a move would be almost unheard of elsewhere in the British Commonwealth, 
but it has firm precedent in Canada under the Liberals. L. B. Pearson is another who 
moved into the cabinet directly from the civil service. Mackenzie King had done the same 
in 1908. Mr. Pickersgill, a lecturer in history at the University of Manitoba before joining 


Mackenzie King’s staff, is obviously well qualified for his task as one of the literary executors 
of the late Prime Minister. 


Mr. Pickersgill’s volume consists mainly of excerpts from the King diaries spliced together 
with a necessary minimum of narrative by the editor. It covers Canada’s entry into the 
second world war and Mackenzie King’s epic struggle to keep his party and the nation 
united, by postponing until the last possible moment the introduction of conscription for 
overseas service, a measure bitterly opposed by the French Canadians. It describes Mackenzie 
King’s efforts to extract from a grudging Winston Churchill some recognition of Canada’s 
independent membership of the Grand Alliance, some acknowledgement of Canada’s contributions 
to the alliance’s air forces, armies, navies and war industries. It records the endless battle 
between the Liberal Party’s right and left wings over wartime labour policy and post-war 
programmes for social welfare, economic controls and public enterprise. 


Cabinet proceedings are revealed with astonishing candour. King is more candid than 
Churchill, the self-conscious diarist-historian, writing for posterity. King, in his will, directed 
that his diaries be used only by authorized biographers under his executors’ supervision. Then 
the diaries were to be destroyed. He kept the diaries as a sort of confessional, dictated nightly 
to stenographers. Occasionally he wrote the entries by hand, and, rumour has it, confided 
things about himself and others such as most men would not even tell to a priest, a psychiatrist 
or a wife. Unfortunately we have an editor standing between us and the diaries themselves. 

The diaries themselves are doubtless an intimate revelation of Mackenzie King’s character. 
King, as these edited excerpts display him, is far from the repulsive creature his detractors 
have made him (see, e:g., H. S. Ferns and B. Ostry, The Age of Mackenzie King, 1955). 
On the contrary, King here says never a nasty word even about J. L. Ralston, the over-zealous 
Minister of Defence with whom he fought over the conscription issue for four long years. Nor 
is he the dupe of spiritualists, as has been suggested by others. This side of his character 
is simply ignored: Pickersgill sticks to King’s public life. 


Mackenzie King emerges as far more of a left-wing Liberal than has generally been 
believed. True, Bruce Hutchison in The Incredible Canadian gave this interpretation of him, 
but that colourful and stimulating book is maddeningly deficient in documentation. King’s 
handling of post-war civil aviation policy, revealed for the first time in the Pickersgill book, 
demonstrates his leftward leanings most clearly. He saw civil aviation policy as a test of the 
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government's capacity to defend the public interest against the machinations of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, the Conservative Party and the British government. His answer 
was to stand fast by the airline his government had established in 1936, a publicly-owned 
monopoly of the main airline services. His leftward leanings are also shown in his sympathy 
with trade union demands, his life-long commitment to high standards in social welfare 
services, and his assertion that he would rather form a coalition with the CCF than with 
the Conservatives. 


This view of King as a left-wing Liberal is not supported by Professor Underhill. 
King claimed in public, and frequently boasts in his diary, that his whole career was devoted 
to implementing the humanitarian social welfare schemes which he had advocated in his book 
Industry and Humanity, published in 1918. Underhill maintains that the Liberals never took 
a step towards the welfare state until forced into it by the danger of losing votes to a party 
on their left. This, he says, is why they introduced old age pensions in 1927, unemployment 
insurance in 1940, and family allowances in 1944. He describes the Liberals under Mackenzie 
King as “a party completely dominated by big business and viciously anti-labour. . . .” 


Professor Underhill’s book is a collection of twenty-six of his political and historical 
essays published in various journals from 1927 to 1959. Five of them deal with the 
statesmanship of W. L. Mackenzie King who dominated these three decades (“Politically, of 
course, Mr. King did not die until 1957”, says Professor Underhill). At first he detested 
Mr. King. He thought him “simply a low, cunning politician”. But he came to admire 
King’s realism, his skill in keeping the amorphous Liberal Party together, his knack of 
governing Canada by “concurrent majorities’. King, he says, perfected Calhoun’s system of 
veto power for the minority, given as the price of unity. Moreover, Underhill insisted as early 
as 1950 that the CCF would never win power until it learned the lesson of the King era, 
that no doctrinally pure party can govern a heterogeneous community. that compromise is the 
price of power. 


Underhill’s essays are polemical, topical and always sharpened to a fine cutting edge. 
One might expect them to have aged as the issues of the 1930s and 1940s have faded. 
What saves them, and saves them by a good wide margin, is Professor Underhill’s style. 
They are lively, full of ideas and quotable epithets. For example: 


(Mr. King] has towered up like a mountain in the House of Commons 
because of the flatness of the landscape opposite him. 

One [reason for Mr. King’s long success in Canadian politics] is our Canadian 
preference, in spite of the clearness of our physical climate, for living constantly 
in an atmosphere of mental haze. . . . Mr. King is obviously the most 
complete personification of this national Canadian characteristic who has 
ever appeared in our public life. 


It speaks volumes about Canadian public life that the author of these words should have 
been appointed Curator of Laurier House, the very shrine of the Mackenzie King tradition. 
Do the trustees not read, do they not believe what they read, or do they not care? Harmless 
intellectual chatter, the politicians would say, As for the intellectual members of the Liberal 
establishment, secretly they agree with Underhill: they simply see to it that their convictions 
do not get in the way of their politics. 


One reason for Mackenzie King’s success, for which Professor Underhill gives him too 
little credit, is that he built a public service of highly intelligent men devoted to his Policies 
From the diaries we can sense why he succeeded in this: time after time he backed 7 
his civil and military officials, even against their ministers. General McNaughton, the Com- 
mander of the Canadian Army Overseas, disagreed heatedly with the Minister of Defence. 
J. L. Ralston. King supported McNaughton, and eventually dismissed Ralston pute 
McNaughton in his place as minister! The same kind of confidence between Brine Minister 
and professional advisers shows up in economic and foreign policy. Ministers either agreed 
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with senior officials or else found themselves in a battle with Mackenzie King. The civil 
service life, at the upper levels, was full of the excitement of high politics in the King era. 
Since 1957, some leading members, though not the rank and file, have had embarrassing 
but hardly surprising difficulty in acclimatizing themselves to a Conservative Party regime. 


Canberra Davin CorsBetr 


CANADIAN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: A Book of Readings. Edited by J. E. Hodgetts 
and D. C. Corbett. Toronto, the Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1960. Pp. xii + 575. 
$6.25. 


This volume of readings on Canadian public administration is a welcome surprise, and 
it is a good thing that the book starts with theories of public administration as a field and 
as a study; and then goes on to organizational theory, Unfortunately all the excerpts in this 
first section of the book, save two, are American, and all, save one, are very readily available 
elsewhere. We are grateful to meet Mr. Hodgetts’ piece from Queen's Quarterly: as is 
proper at the start of a course, a textbook or a reader in public administration, Hodgetts 
gives an account of popular attitudes. But it is astonishing that Warner is preferred to 
Appleby on the differences between business and public administration, and there is nothing 
by Weber, nor by Woodrow Wilson, to whom indeed no reference is made anywhere—an 
extraordinary omission. A longer editorial and a longer bibliography might have been much 
more useful and refreshing than the nth meeting with Gulick and company for this must 
inevitably duplicate what students are likely to meet with in any other volumes they look at. 


Perhaps this book is intended for students who will only read one volume. But in that 
case this is scarcely the thing for them: what is not given is precisely the overall view. It 
might not matter that while most of the material is Canadian not all of it is; that some is 
critical and some descriptive; some, but surely not nearly enough, official but nothing from 
biographies or memoirs. It matters somewhat more that the allocation of space is peculiar. 
The editors, indeed, admit that there is much on personnel, and much of that on public 
service unions and similar problems. What they say is that this is because these questions 
were then “before the country’. The trouble with being uptodate is simply that one isn’t. 
For example, Mr. Diefenbaker appears in this volume only as the chairman of a House of 
Commons standing committee. 


More worrying is the severe lack of editorial work. We would like to have seen much 
more subdivision in the grouping of the material and much more introductory writing. 
The book is presented in four sections—on definitions and concepts, structure of administration, 
personnel management and administrative powers and responsibility, The third part, then, 
is called personnel management and this takes over one-third of the total space. ‘This long 
section is without any more subdivision. Most of it is not about personnel management at all 
and there are only one and a half pages of editorial material for the 180 pages of selections. 
Similarly the bibliographies fall between two stools: neither effective comparative bibliographies 
on the one hand, nor exclusively Canadian on the other. 


So at the end of the book the non-Canadian reader still has no firm general picture, for 
example, of parliamentary control, and thus of the function of the House of Commons standing 
committees to which reference is made. But this might nevertheless be a very useful and 
effective teaching instrument in Canadian hands; and for the non-Canadian, many important 
virtues are evident. In the first place the selections are all of a decent, useful length. In the 
second place, the editors express in their foreword and reflect in their selections exactly the 
right attitude to what public administration is. It is not merely an important study, it is a 
humane one, “parallel with literature, art and philosophy”, because of its field, its writings 
and its methods, “At its best, this subject should be a means of liberal education, leading to 
knowledge of oneself and others, broadening the sympathies and freeing the mind from 
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prejudices engendered by familiar social circumstances.” This is so well put, it is so true and it is 
a point of view from which so much of the foggier argument about the nature and role of 
public administration studies can be seen to clear away, that the paucity of editorial work 
elsewhere in the book is all the more frustrating. While nothing in the whole book can excel 
the welcome for its foreword the pattern of the book is indubitably the correct one. If you have 
missed Mr. Hodgetts’ work elsewhere, here is the chance to pick it up, and there is much 
else that non-Canadians have not previously come across. There are excerpts from the Canadian 
Year Books on the cabinet secretariat, and on financial administration. These are thoroughly 
worthwhile, but they provoke a crying want for comment by the editors on, for example, the 
efficacy of the public accounts committee (which may be everything or nothing). This applies 
to much of the very interesting material on particular problems within departmental organization: 
it is very odd to be given this before we are told what in general a Canadian department is 
like. Parts of the material here are, however, very full: a list, for instance, of federal-provincial 
committees, This device is clearly much more developed there than in the federal-state relation- 
ships of Australia. Hodgetts’ general article about the public corporations plus another on 
corporations in Saskatchewan, do give us a much clearer picture of this than of departmental 
organization, though both these essays are already in Friedmann. Again, the fairly full excerpts 
from the 1946 Royal Commission (Gordon) on classification, and the 1958 Civil Service 
Commission reports, give us a better picture of civil service personnel than of departmental 
matters. But we are not given the 1919 legislation, we are not given statistics, and the editors 
really ought to have told us all about the royal commission itself, its membership, and so forth. 


Despite the recent work by Sir John Crawford and Mr. Parker, I do not know if an 
equivalent Australian volume would be able to present so much really interesting material 
on the relations between machinery, participants and policy making as we find here. Hodgetts 
on royal commissions is one instance; Mr. T. K. Shoyama’s piece on advisory committees in 
administration is another example. “The ad hoc committee on service rights were, in fact, 
unable to reach agreement on a compensation formula, but the very intransigence of the opposing 
sides made it possible for the minister to take up a tenable compromise position in the middle.” 
This puts precisely the situation about the interaction between machinery and policy decisions 
in all its attractive obliquity. Australia would no doubt be able to compete with the orthodox 
material by John Willis and J. E. Eades on the administrator as judge. 


There is, regrettably and sadly, another respect in which an Australian volume would be 
most unlikely at present to improve on one weakness of the Canadian volume, and that is the 
absence of almost any material using a sociological approach or behaviourist in its interests. 
The rounded study of public administration must never neglect policy and programmes; the 
present state of work on decision making is most unlikely to let us neglect the significant 
difference between formal organizations with their attempted if bounded rationality, and the 
informal. Nevertheless, the humane study which Hodgetts and Corbett so sympathetically seek 
will be incomplete if it does not employ the sociological imagination too. Here we have Porter’s 
study of the higher public service as a bureaucratic elite. We also have amongst many good 
pieces by Dr. Corbett his very fine essay on pressure groups and the public interest, which is 
at any rate, a good piece approximating to political sociology as one form of political theory. 


Very much more of this sort of thing is needed in all sections of the book and perhaps 
especially in its last part, on responsibility. Here the editors say: “Administrative officials have 
powers of two kinds which may be called, respectively, influence and authority”. But this is 
not two kinds of power as one entity; it is two uses of the same word from two different 
categories of talk, and this quickly becomes clear from the rest of the editorial comment It 
is very misleading to mingle discussions of “influence” and discussions of statutory auchony 
Some powers may be statutory and some may not be: that is one type of discussion Rist 
all power—as participation in decision making—whether the context is statutory or a is a 
matter of greater or lesser influence, and this is another type of discussion, 


; It is just here, 
though not only here, that recent sociological work on decision making would be wattone, 
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Nothing using the current techniques surveyed, say, in James G. March’s 1955 American 
Political Science Review essay is to be found in this book, and it probably is not available, but 
at many points the editors could have brought in references to this sort of work if they had 
given us fuller comments. Corbett’s section on administrative powers under the Immigration 
Act, for example, cries out for comparison with Peter Blau’s authoritative work on bureaucratic 
discretion in an employment agency in his Dynamics of Bureaucracy. Somewhat sadly the whole 
book ends with a paper by Professor Corry which itself concludes with an acknowledgement of 
the strength of the sociological approach. The impact of the social realities that he talks about 
in his paper “Prospects for the Rule of Law” must be examined, he suggests, by the “tools of 
social psychology and sociology”. It seems to me quite wrong for political scientists to surrender 
their field, and the humanization of the study of public administration will come about not 
only by the study of public policy (and this should be greatly increased), but also by the 
study of behaviour in formal organizations. We hope to see future editions of this book in 
which this approach is shown to have been applied much more than apparently has been done 
in the past to Canadian administration, or in which the editors themselves undertake the task. 
Meanwhile, Australian students had better do something about the matter here. 


Brisbane B. B. ScHAFFER 


CATHOLICS AND THE FREE SOCIETY: An Australian Symposium. Edited by Henry 
Mayer. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1961. Pp. vit + 223. 30/-. 


It is at least one merit of my book Catholic Action and Politics that it provoked this 
very lively and intelligent discussion of whether certain teaching and activities of the Catholic 
church are dangerous for liberal democracy, or the free society. Originally designed by Mr. 
Mayer to be contributions to the controversy he arranged between Mr. B. A. Santamaria and 
myself in his journal the Australian Political Studies Association News the contents of the 
book are so different and differentiated that they make a peculiarly difficult problem for the 
reviewer. “‘None of the contributors . .. ”, writes Mr. Mayer, “saw any of the papers of 
the others”, though, of course, this was not true in his own case, and so he had the advantage 
of being able to criticize the work of the others in his own contribution. But it does make for 
great variations on the theme. Mr. Santamaria, for example, in his long paper, does not really 
address himself directly to the subject. Instead he gives an outline of the history of the 
Catholic Social Movement which is meant as answer to such critics as myself. The Catholic 
Social Movement gained great power in the Labor Party through its very effective and 
praiseworthy effort to replace communist and pro-communist trade union officials. The critics 
have charged that Mr. Santamaria deliberately used that power to make the Labor Party 
a vehicle for policies designed to achieve the objective of a Catholic Australia. 

Mr. Santamaria was, besides being President and Chief Executive Officer of the Catholic 
Social Movement during its lifetime 1943-57, also Director of the National Secretariat of 
Catholic Action 1947-54 and Secretary of the National Catholic Rural Movement, the most 
important movement of Catholic Action. According to his account, the Catholic Social 
Movement (“the Movement”) did not form the Labor Party industrial groups, which first 
defeated the communists and their friends in the trade unions and then dominated the Labor 
Party in the two most important states and nearly gained control of the whole Labor movement 
in the years 1953-54. 

But Dr. Ruth Butterworth, a Catholic scholar to whom Mr. Santamaria opened his files, 
asserts in her D.Phil. thesis that it was the “influence groups’ created by “the Movement” cells 
which formed the nucleus of the industrial groups and which secured their official recognition 
by the ALP. And it was by this technique that “the Movement” controlled the industrial 
groups, and also many Labor Party branch (constituency) organizations. 

Dr. Butterworth confirms what was already known from other sources, that the National 
Executive controlled “the Movement” and that Mr. Santamaria, for all practical purposes, was 


the National Executive. 
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Mr. Santamaria is at pains to declare that “the Movement’s” power in the Labor Party 
was not sought, but was an unforeseen consequence of success in securing trade union offices. 
Now there is the evidence of Mr. William Ginnane, an ex-secretary of the Young Christian 
Workers and a member of the consultative committee for Catholic Action “that round about 
1949 or 1950 (if not earlier) the ‘Movement’ leaders, feeling their new and perhaps unexpected 
strength, formed the conscious policy of using the ALP to implement their particular conception 
cf the detailed application of ‘Catholic Social principles’, These plans went far beyond the 
defeat of Communism and were common knowledge to the leadership of the ‘orthodox’ Catholic 
Action organisations” (The Bulletin, 24 May 1961). 


Dr. Butterworth supports this view of “the Movement’s” aims and intentions. But it is 
hardly necessary, for this was all revealed in Mr. Santamaria’s paper “The Religious Apostolate 
and Political Action” published in the Bombay diocesan journal The Examiner on 18 and 25 
June 1955 and summarized in my book. One wonders what profit Mr. Santamaria can find in 
repeating his denials. Similarly, Mr. Santamaria keeps on denying that the Australian hierarchy 
had any responsibility for the activities of his “Movement”, yet in his Examiner articles he 
admitted that his industrial movement was “united with the Hierarchy”, and I gave additional 
documentary proof in my book that “the Movement” received mandates from the hierarchy 
again and again. Thus, in accordance with the church’s own definition the bishops were 
responsible for “the Movement’s” attempts to use the Labor Party to implement its policies and 
to hide from the electors the source and purpose of those policies. 


Dr. Suttor tells us in his paper that “many Movement supporters in Melbourne by 1951 
expressly held the view that their organization, vote canvassing, hall-filling and all, was official 
Catholic Action, obligatory in conscience to the Catholic’, and he adds a note, “I am inclined 
to think that several Bishops, stronger on Canon Law than on their St. Thomas, adopted this 
view’. 

I am happy to have this support for my thesis which was that the bishops, despite denials, 
were involved in responsibility for “the Movement’s” using its control of the Labor Party for 
the ends of the church. 


I find myself pretty much in agreement with Mr. Santamaria as to the causes of the 
split. He says: “it was only in the 30’s that there developed a group of young Catholics 
seriously interested in ideas. They were the products of the recently consolidated system of 
Catholic secondary education which was then beginning to produce a significant crop of Catholic 
graduates, Their fathers were Labor men: so were the sons. But the sons’ ideas derived from 
Belloc and Chesterton; they were decentralist and strongly opposed to Marxism. The continued 
coalition of both forces in one Labor Party was quite possible: but the tension existed and if 
‘issues were pressed too hard the coalition could break up with fatal consequences for the 
electoral prospects of Labor. 


“The policy issues were deep: but it is doubtful if they alone would have created the 
cleavage of 1954-55, without the clash of personal interests which was also involved”. It was, 
of course, material that “the Movement” men were well versed in Catholic principles and 
dedicated as Catholic Actionists to the church. They were well organized, and through caucusing 
techniques manipulated the industrial group machine which was rapidly taking over control 
of the ALP and bent on stamping out all opposition. 


Dr. Suttor gives an interesting account from the Catholic point of view of the history of 
Catholicism in Australia since Australian federation was achieved, and Professor Spann, a non- 
Catholic, gives an even more interesting summary of what is known about the Catholic vote in 
Australia and provides us with interpretations of Catholic voting patterns and the rise of the 
Democratic Labor Party, the group that broke away from the Australian Labor Party. Some 
doubts arise concerning these interpretations, For instance, Professor Spann says “Australian 
Catholics have become assimilated to a point which makes it hard consciously to manipulate 
the Catholic vote, in particular, to make it the basis of a Catholic party”. If he means Irish 
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nationalism in Australia has largely disappeared he is, of course, correct. But as Mr. Santamaria 
says above, the integrated Catholic primary and secondary education has produced the Catholic 
zealots who make possible Catholic Action and Mr. Santamaria’s “Movement”. Indeed, Professor 
Spann suggests himself “that the D.L.P. is now mainly a party of militant Catholics”. He finds 
that these Catholics are mainly in white-collar jobs, and I would suggest to him that there 
may be a fairly close correlation between DLP activists and Catholic education to the secondary 
level and a looser correlation between that educational experience and DLP voters. Be that as: it 
may, the attitude of the archbishops as he says, does affect the DLP vote considerably. 
Altogether, there is quite a bit of evidence to suggest that so far from being “assimilated” there 
has arisen in the last twenty years amongst educated Catholics a heightened sense of catholicity 
and therefore, of a greater sense of difference from their fellow Australians, which would give 
stronger (though still not strong enough) support for a specifically Catholic party than has 
previously existed. It is surely quite remarkable that the DLP vote has remained so steady 
(actually increasing to 17 per cent. in the recent Victorian elections) over the six years of its 
existence instead of fading away rapidly like Labor breakaway groups in the past. 


Professor Spann believes that “the decay of Labor as a ‘Movement’” with the consequent 
weakening of solidarity: inside the party led to attempts by such vigorous minorities as the 
Communist Party and the Catholic Social Movement to take over the ALP either with the 
aim of re-creating it or offering some substitute for it. There may be something in the argument, 
but if he is referring to socialist feeling in the Labor Party, history shows that it waxes and 
wanes and it would seem that it is in the periods that it is strongest (rather than when it is 
weakest) that the communists have the most influence in the ALP, for example, the four years 
or so after the 1914-18 war, and the period 1955-60 when the Catholic right wing departed and 
left the field to the socialist left. It is very likely misleading to think of the communists as a 
group outside, in terms of ideology, the combination of groups which is the Labor Party move- 
ment. It is more probable that it is their separate organizational links with the centres of the 
Communist International which are the main differences. 


Similarly, the Catholic Social Movement and the industrial groups caused themselves to 
appear not as instruments of the Catholic church but as the traditional right wing of the ALP 
They were assisted to power partly because after the ALP’s defeat in 1947-9 on bank nationalization 
right-wing policies were necessary electorally, partly because in the general climate of the “affluent 
society” right-wing policies had to be presented to the electors, but mainly because they displaced 
communists and pro-ccommunists from union and constituency organization offices. It was only 
when they controlled the Labor machine that the decentralist policies became more definite. 
On the other hand Dr. Lloyd Ross argues, not altogether convincingly, that even in that form 
they are quite compatible with Labor’s traditions. Dr. Butterworth tells us that Mr. Santamaria 
quite deliberately began by emphasizing existing Labor policies that were the closest to Catholic 
social principles. 

Freedom has been defined by Bertrand Russell as “the absence of obstructions to our 
desires’, There are two objections I can see to this. One is that in practical affairs the 
argument is always about specific obstructions to specific desires, as Professor Partridge points 
out in another place. Still, it is a useful abstraction, The other objection is that a person who 
has few desires and is relatively passive, acquiescent, submissive and unadventurous is regarded as 
equally free as the individual who has many desires arising out of an energetic, resourceful and 
bold type of mind. Freedom in the individual does seem to imply autonomy, independence and 
initiative as personality characteristics. Mr. Maze in his paper argues along these lines and 
adduces some empirical evidence to show that Catholics are inclined by their training towards 
authoritarian personality characteristics. Freedom for the Catholic is freedom to do what one 
ought to do as laid down by the church. Claims to a larger freedom are called “licence”. 
However one may define a free society, it would be generally admitted that it is one where the 
limits of freedom of thought, speech, publication, criticism and opposition are drawn much 
wider than the Catholic church allows to its members, Dr. Inglis describes in his paper many of 
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the obstructions (backed by threatened penalties in the afterlife, I would add) placed in the 
way of Catholics in marriage, divorce, contraception, education and co-operation with other 
churches in Australia, though it would be wrong to infer that he is hostile to the Catholic 
church; rather he appears to be neutral if not friendly. 


Two philosophers, Dr. Charlesworth, a Catholic, and Dr. McCloskey, a non-Catholic engage 
in a most interesting and intelligent discussion of the limits of Catholic tolerance. 


Mr. Mayer challenges the whole discussion by asserting the irrelevance of “principles” and 
the total importance of actual behaviour. It is interesting to find that Mr. Mayer who believes 
that all “principles” are the rationalization of group interests concludes that the Catholic 
church increases freedom in our society while Mr. Maze who asserts that “principles” are 


rationalizations of individual interests concludes that the Catholic church diminishes freedom 
in our society. 


However, it is clear from the description of the facts of Catholic behaviour, variously 
interpreted by Professor Spann, Mr. Santamaria, Dr. Inglis and Dr. Suttor, that some Catholics, 
especially “the Movement” and DLP militants, are strongly guided in their behaviour by the 
teachings of their church. And this, of course, commonsense would lead you to expect. But 
Mr. Mayer does make a contribution to the discussion by his insistence on looking at what 
actually occurs. We find, not altogether surprisingly, that many Catholics do not always behave 
in a way consistent with the principles of their church. 


Brisbane Tom TRuMAN 


MELBOURNE STUDIES IN EDUCATION 1957-58. Edited by E. L. French. Melbourne, 
Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. viti + 124. Five Illustrations. 25/-. 


MELBOURNE STUDIES IN EDUCATION 1958-59. Edited by E. L. French. Melbourne, 
Melbourne University Press, 1960. Pp.ix + 161. Three Maps and Eight Illustrations. 30/-. 


AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION 1788-1900: Church, State and Public Education in Colonial 


Australia. By A. G. Austin. Melbourne. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1961. Pp. x + 282. 
Six Maps. 32/6. 


The Melbourne Studies in Education series is published with the purpose of servicing courses 
in the bases (philosophical, historical, sociological) of education, comparative education, and 
even the more immediate problems of administration. Through this series it is hoped that 
material originally given (at the annual Fink Memorial seminar mainly) in the form of 
lectures and addresses will be preserved and made available for those interested in education. 
The project is promising in its conception, and so far most happy in its execution. If subsequent 
members of the series can maintain the standard set by these prototypes, the School of 


Education in the University of Melbourne will have further enhanced its growing reputation for 
high quality work of this kind. 


Most readable in the 1957-58 volume are the three delightfully written chapters on education 
in South Australia by Douglas Pike. Here we find historical writing that is singularly free from 
prejudice, serious without being solemn, humorous and witty at times but without ever being 
flippant. Similar in quality but different in genre is Dr. Scott’s penetrating study of the myth 
of Paris, This article, it is true, has little direct bearing on French education, but it enables 
the reader to peer behind the veil, so to speak, and adds considerably to the concept of things 
French that he gets from Miss Wykes’ study of education in France. 


The 1958-59 volume deals with two different, but connected, topics—the relations between 
church and state in Australia as they affect education, and the administration of the Australian 
state departments of education. Of these the former is the more important, being made up of 
J. S. Gregory’s “Church and State, and Education in Victoria in 1872” and Leicester Webb’s 
“Churches and the Australian Community”. Gregory's study, presented some ten years ago 
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as an MA thesis in the Melbourne School of History, makes a significant contribution, and, in 
its manuscript form, has been used over and over again by students of the period. With the 
main conclusions of this thesis there can be little room for disagreement; on the so-called 
church and state question they are adequate, having been verified and corroborated by later 
writers; but on the education issue they are likely, without some explanation, to be misleading. 
For the majority of Australians (Anglicans and Catholics) education was and still is a parent- 
state issue, not a church-state issue at all. This is made clear in other parts of documents 
cited by Gregory (cf. evidence of Father Geoghegan before the 1852 Select Committee, p.52). 
To view education as a church-state affair is to accept the twist given it by the voluntaryists 
and secularists whose argument went something like this: state-aid to religion had been abolished, 
but government support for education in church schools was a form of state-aid to religion; 
therefore government support for these schools must be withdrawn. 


Gregory himself appears quite aware of this and in fact states explicitly in a few places that 
“the education question was often coupled with” the church-state question (cf. pp. 44,57). This 
is also the reason, according to Gregory, why the question of state-aid to religion, which had 
been dead for some years, “swept back” in the early seventies “into the main stream of 
Victorian politics” (p.66). 


Leicester Webb’s essay is a contribution of a different sort, being in effect a shrewd and 
penetrating study in sociology. Pointing out the changes in the demographic constitution of 
Australia owing to a relatively larger increase in the proportion of Catholics, the author 
speculates on the possible impact of this increase on political democracy in Australia. “The 
Protestant stereotype of a Roman Catholic Church essentially undemocratic and avid for 
political power has”, he writes, “made an unwelcome but not unexpected reappearance” (p.109). 
Adducing evidence both from Australia (pp. 109, 131) and from overseas (p. 130) to show 
that this partcular idea of the Catholic church is now largely contradicted, the professor 
nevertheless believes that “some more positive commitment is needed”. (p. 131.) 


Obviously, the Catholic will say, the Kiama ghost has still not been laid! But this is to 
miss the point. Whether this belief springs from a residual Protestant prejudice in the 
professor himself, or is something which he, with praiseworthy academic detachment, objectively 
describes in others is immaterial. In either case, his argument stands: there exists a Protestant 
stereotype of the Catholic church just as there exists a Catholic stereotype of what the Catholic 
would term “the Protestant mentality’. Both are harmful and both equally persistent. Work 


of this type, however, can do much to dissipate them. 


A brilliant essay, scholarly, thorough, urbane and fair, this study lifts the Catholic-Protestant 
dialogue high above the rancour that has bedevilled it in the past. 


A. G. Austin’s Australian Education is similar in intent. Rejecting the thesis (p. 196) of 
those authors to whom he is “heavily indebted” (p. vii) and from whose sources he 
selects, Austin shows that the factor determining Protestant opinion in the education debates 
of the nineteenth century was largely the same stereotype or image of the Catholic church that 
Professor Webb refers to above—a church that was seditious and anti-social (p. 198), tyrannical 
(p. 203), censorious (p. 206), and therefore rightly to be prevented by the “secular Acts... 
from continuing its assault upon the liberal, secular State with the aid of the State’s own 
resources” (p. 197). 

The picture was disturbing and, as Austin shows, carried considerable propaganda value, 
even though it was probably much less than he claims and restricted only to “the final’ stages” 


of the debate (p. 196). 


The attempt to sustain his thesis, however, has led the author into a number of related 
difficulties. In assigning too much importance, for instance, to the Syllabus of Errors (1864) 
in the determination of the bishops’ policy in Australia, he has fallen into the fallacy of false 


cause. A perceptible stiffening in the attitude of the bishops was observed over the 1860s and 
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1870s, but it was not due primarily to the Syllabus. The changed attitude (at least in its 
explicit form) may have been post hoc but it was certainly not propter hoc. McHale of Tuam 
and the statutes of the diocesan and national synods of Ireland are likely to have exerted 
more influence on the Australian hierarchy than Pius IX and the Syllabus. 


A further instance of distortion is the statement that in Parkes’ Public Instruction Act of 
1880 the religious instruction provisions of 1866 were “retained unaltered” (p. 190). This 
makes a point, but is quite misleading unless certain distinctions are made, Similarly, to 
describe the dilemma in which the New South Wales bishops found themselves in the decade 
before 1879, when Polding was in his dotage, Vaughan (for the first half of the decade at any 
rate) not even yet in the colony, and each of the three Irish suffragans going his own ruggedly 
individualist way, as a “complicated tactical move” (p. 208), is to carry the image a little 
too far. It requires on the one hand a far more concerted action on the part of the bishops 
than we know to have been the case; and on the other hand—to confront such a move—a 
bigger, nobler Parkes than history will allow. Parkes’ magnificent picture of himself as the 
doughty opponent of the “audacious prelate”, the defender of “the liberty of the subject” and 
the champion of a “free national spirit’ was taken with a grain of salt even in his own time. 
Later research has made it necessary to step up the dose to two grains. 


These and other minor distortions, however, do not seriously detract from the value of 
Austin’s book. The image he depicts was undoubtedly a contributing or culminating factor, 
even if not the determining factor, in bringing about the changes described, and the author 
is right in emphasizing it. This, in fact, may well be considered the most original aspect of 
his work. But he is wrong, as an historian and an accomplished lecturer in this field, in not 
separating for his reader the image from the reality. Likewise does he default in not adopting 
a more critical attitude to the claims of liberal secularism and particularly in not examining 
further the impact of liberalist thought on Protestant theology. The book will undoubtedly 
be used as a textbook—and by graduate students mainly. On that account the critical approach 
is the more desirable. 


Structurally the book falls into seven chapters, bringing development up to 1900. Some 
will cavil at its arrangement, switching as it does from place to place, taking the story so far 
in one colony, then doubling back to resume where it left off in another. They would prefer 
that the topic be treated as a whole, arguing that once the barriers of time-lag and distances 
have been transcended the same forces can be seen operating throughout all the colonies. Either 
way has its difficulties, however, and notwithstanding the repetition to which the piecemeal 
arrangement of this book lends itself (cf. p. 185), one way is perhaps as good as another. 

The book could not be called an original work, save in the limited sense mentioned above. 
Nor is it intended to be. By reprocessing, as it were, the source material brought to light by 
others (Professor Manning Clark, K. Cable, J. S. Gregory, etc., mentioned in the preface) 
the author attempts to do for state education what these others have done for non-state 
education. He does this with great confidence, skill (for he is well equipped for his task) 
and enthusiasm, concluding the climactic chapter of his book with a genuine sense of achievement 
in the words, “The State had triumphed” (p.226). Conceived in this manner it could be termed 
a victory and Austin is not going beyond his premises in calling it so. But how much of a 
Pyrrhic victory it was can be inferred from the last chapter of the book. 


The title Australian Education is a misnomer because, as the author admits in the first 
line of his preface, it is “not a history of Australian education”. Little or no reference is made 
to private schools or to secondary or tertiary education; neither does it refer to schooling as 
such, except indirectly. It is mainly concerned with the control of education and the related 
political issues. Within these limits, suggested by the sub-title, it is a very readable book, 
not too long yet long enough to give a satisfactory picture, extremely well written in a evi 
that is always clear and at times attractive. This, 2s might be expected, is more noticeable 


in those parts where the author is calling on material from his own original research (on 
Rusden) than it is in other parts. 
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Apart from the minor errors that inevitably crop up in a first edition (¢.g., the Rev. William 
Greenwood should be the Rev. James Greenwood, cf. pp. 191, 224) and a few errors of fact (¢.g., 
the protest of Bishop Muphy, Bishop Geoghegan’s predecessor, was not so much against the 
Protestant version of the Bible as against the Protestant use of it, i.2., without “note or comment”, 
p. 159—see also on this point Pike’s articles in Melbourne Studies, 1957-58, p. 60; colonial 
revenue was still being used to support denominational schools in South Australia a whole decade 
after 1851, see p. 102)—apart from these minor blemishes the book is well able to stand on its 
own merits and, as indicated above, makes its distinctive contribution in the image it presents 
of the Catholic church. 


But the image is foreign. This can be seen from the sources from which the author builds 
it up (cf. the references to Lord John Russell, to Gladstone, and to Baron Stockmar, etc., p. 197). 
Numerous references for this sort of thing could have been found in Australia, but with a 
few exceptions, they were not the type that could be taken seriously. The author apparently 
recognizes this and chooses to base his arguments on more substantial evidence. In addition to 
being foreign, the image is also inaccurate and overdrawn. ‘This is seen from the fact that 
whereas it applied with some force to New South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia, it 
applied with less force in the other colonies where the Anglicans held out longer in support of 
their denominational schools. Such an image, furthermore, hardly fitted the remnant (as low 
as 10 per cent. of the population in South Australia) of ill-housed, socially inferior, Irish 
immigrants that made up the Catholic church in Australia at the time. This exaggeration, 
however, is not of great moment in the book itself. The important thing is that this sort of 
image of the Catholic church did exist and that it was a significant factor in determining 
public opinion. 

Austin demonstrates this clearly. In doing so he renders a service to Protestants, showing 
them what it was that stampeded them in the end, causing them to forgo what little religious 
instruction they still had left in their schools. The author also renders a service to Catholics 
insofar as it is good for them (generally too preoccupied, as they are, with their own view of their 
grievances) to have the gift of seeing themselves as others see them, What they see will not 
always be flattering, but in the long run it may be helpful. 


Sydney Br. Ronatp Focarty, FMS 


THE STUDY OF IMMIGRANTS IN AUSTRALIA. Edited by C. A. Price. Canberra, 
Proceedings of Conference on Immigration Research Convened by the Department of Demography, 
The Australian National University, 1960. Pp. vii + 216. No price given. 

The conference reported in this cyclostyled volume brought together people engaged in 
research on immigrants in Australia, to discuss research methods, to compare results, and to 
determine what further research should be encouraged. The proceedings should be judged 
therefore as a symposium of scientific papers, not as a report of a forum such as the Citizenship 
Convention, They stand up well to the scrutiny. 


First impressions are of the vastness of the field and the range of the studies in progress. 
The papers cover a wide area, but fall broadly into three groups: methodological analyses— 
mention should be made particularly of two papers by Zubrzycki on sociological method; reports 
of work in progress, of which more has been said below; and policy statements—in some respects 
the least satisfying because the least specific. Borrie contributes a useful concluding summary 
of the present state and future prospects of immigration research in Australia. 


The greater part consists of reports of work in progress. These include historical studies 
of settlement patterns in relation to cultural and social background; demographic studies of age, 
sex, family, and occupation; psychological studies of motivation for emigration and of adjustment; 
sociological studies of the role of family and work in assimilation; economic studies of motivation 
for emigration; psychiatric studies of the mental health of migrants; and accounts of operational 
research concerned with policy in government departments. 
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If it did no more, this symposium would have served a useful purpose in demonstrating the 
complexity of the phenomena we simply label “migration”. Much that is said publicly overlooks 
this because it sees migration in terms only of adjustment to our culture. It fails to take 
account of the heterogeneity of the migration and the plurality of the society to which the 
migrant is assimilating. While it is invidious to refer to particular papers for their contribution 
to correcting oversimplification—collectively they all do this—two contrasting but complementary 
papers may be taken as illustrations. Price’s historical study of Greek and Slav migrations 
illustrates the influence on migrants not only of the historical antecedents of their migration, 
but also of subsequent events in the country of origin, in some cases upon second and third 
generations (he gives an interesting account of conflicting inter-group loyalists in an apparently 
homogeneous migrant population). And, complementing this study of migration through three 
generations in as many localities, there is Benyei’s minute analysis of the early months of 
settlement of a sample of Greek and Slav migrants in Melbourne. His sensitive account of this 


group as they look for work and a place to live provides an excellent foreground to Price's 
study. 


Most of the contributions are good. One notable superfluity is a panel discussion of the 
Commonwealth Immigration Advisory Council’s report Assimilation of Migrant Children. To 
say this is not to quarrel with the quality of the discussion; contributions by Brennan and 
Caldwell are penetrating analyses of the methodological weaknesses of the document. But since 
most members of the conference could be expected to form their own opinions, it is hard to see 
the justification for devoting a whole session to critical analysis of it. 


Two matters referred to in passing in the report are worth noting; they deserve publicity. 
The Department of Demography now has a bibliographical index of more than 13,000 items on 
immigration, and is compiling an index of all foreign language newspapers in Australia including 
many not registered in the National Library index. 


A final small cavil. The volume is described as an edited version of the papers and a 
summary of the discussion. The editing should have been stronger. The participants should have 
written their papers for publication, omitting the opening salutations, the jokes, and other 
infelicities. And the summary of discussion need not have been presented verbatim with all the 
trivia; Dr. Price could have summarized the main points. But these are minor criticisms. 


Publication of these proceedings serves a useful purpose in bringing to a wider public, 
particularly of social scientists not engaged in research on migration, a conspectus of recent 
trends in Australia. The organizers of the conference, from the Department of Demography at 
the National University, performed a service in convening it, and Dr. Price is to be congratulated 
on the speed with which he has produced this report. 


Adelaide R. G. Brown 


THE AUSTRALIAN POLICE FORCES. By G. M. O’Brien. Melbourne, Oxford University Press, 
1960. Pp. xvi + 268. Twenty-four Plates. 37/6. 


Mr. O’Brien is a senior constable serving with the public relations staff of the Victoria 
Police Force, and on the evidence of this book he does his job with very great efficiency. In this 
work he has attempted to improve relations between the police and the public by writing a 
popular account of policemen, their duties, responsibilities and activities. It is not however a 
work which will be of great use to the political scientist or sociologist. There are two chapters 


on the origin and growth of the Australian police forces, but they are too briet to be of great 
use to the historians. 


